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attending to the shop, mixing the drugs, 
and even going out to sec very poor 
patients in bad weather. Jaqui's em¬ 
ployer—master, in fact—was Doctor Tor- 
<piino. nn elderly man of much reputation 
in his town. The doctor expected Jaqui 
lo be his successor, and as the years went 
on the younger man licgan to visit 
patients in good circumstances who (ell 
sick in fine weather. At last Doctor Tor- 
qtlino made a bargain with Jaqui. by 
which the latter was to pay certain sums 
of money to the old man's heirs, and then 
the slock and good will of the establish¬ 
ment were formally made over to him, 
and shortly afterward the old doctor died. 
Dot before his death he told Jaqui every¬ 
thing that it was necessary for him to 
know in regard to the property and the 
business to which he had succeeded. 

"Torquino's house was a very good 
one, consisting of three floors. On the 
ground floor were the «hop, the private 
oflice and the living-rooms; the old doctor 
and Jaqui lodged on the third floor. The 
second floor was very handsomely fur- 
uished. but was nut then occupied, at 
least not in the ordinary way. It 
belonged to Doctor Paltmvi. the old 
doctor's former partner, a somewhat 
younger mnn, and married. Ue had been 
greatly attached to his wife and liad fur¬ 
nished these rooms to suit her fancy. lie 
was a scientific man. and much more de¬ 
voted to making curious experiments than 


coming out of a trance as lively as licfore 
site went into it. Now this disposition 
had a powerful effect upon her husband, 
and he studied her very cloBely. with an 
interest which almost devoured the other 
powers of his tniod. He experimented 
upon her, and became so expert that he 
could not only bring her out of her 
trances whenever he chose, hut he could 
keep her in them, and this he did, 
sometimes os long as a week, in order to 
prove to himself that he could do it." 

"Shame upon him!" exclaimed the 
Daughter of the House. 

“Never mind," said her mother; "let 
John go on." 

“Well," continued the gardener, "the 
old doctor told Jaqui a great many things 
about Paltravi and his wife, and how she 
cume to he at that time in the box. 
Paltravi had conceived a great scheme, 
one which he had believed might have 
immense influence on the happiness of the 
world. He determined that when his 
wife next went into n trance he would In¬ 
to keep her so for fifty years, aud then re¬ 
vive her, in the midst of her youth and 
beauty, to enjoy the world as she should 
find it." 

•‘There wus nothing new about that, 
said the Mistress or the House; “it is a 
very old story and hns been told again ami 
again." 

* 1 That is very true, madam,' ’ answered 
John Gay t her, “and Doctor Paltravi had 






































































"It was agreed that it was most 
important that when she woke again to 
life, Signora Paltravi should not bo too 
much surprised, and her husband did 
everything he could to prevent anvthiug 
of the kind. Ite had her old bedroom 
swept ami garnished and made to look us 
much us possible as it had been when site 
last saw it. Then he went into the town 
mid was fortunate enough to engage a young 
girl as maid, who was the. granddaughter 
of the woman who hail been his wife's 
maid, forty years before. It was decided 
tlrnt this girl, having been well instructed 
us to what was expected of her, should be 
the first to see the lady when she should 
revive, and that after that, when it should 
be deemed a suitable moment, Jaqui 
should have an interview with her in the 


thing did not turn out all right. 

"But there was no need of anxiety; in 
a little while respiration was established, 
the heart began to beat gently, the blood 
slowly circulated, there was a little quiver 
ubout the lips—Signora Paltravi was alive! 
Her husband, on his knees beside her. 
lifted hhi eyes to heaven, ami then. Ids 
head falling forward, ha sank upon the 

"Oh!'' ejaculated the Daughter of the 
House, "I hope he did not die. That 
would have been good tragedy, but how 
dreadful!" 

“No," answered the gardener, “he did 
not die, and Jaqui, his excitement giving 
him the strength of a giant, took the io- 
sensible man in his arms and carried him 
out of the room." 
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the Mistress of the House. "The hero of be the Holy Mary I’ said she; ‘if he is 
that Btorv was a soldier who had been well, it matters not what has happened, 
preserved in a dried condition for many How long have I been in a trance?' ‘1 
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ways in which I worked it out, but it is ing her asleej 
too dreadful. John Gaythcr. don’t you ing her to bi 
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'Oh. hi? has not been here for some time,' 
said the lady. 'I missed him at first, but 
now I am glad he does not come. He is 
very frivolous, and I have a small opinion 
of his poetry. I think most of it is 
copied, and he shows poor judgment in his 
selections.' 

“That evening, sitting in his private 
room. Jaqui thought he Baw through 
everything: upstairs, on the second floor, 
was a lady who was actually seventy-one 
years old. Her natural development had 
been arrested by artificial influences, but as 
these influences had ceased to operate, 
there could be no reason to doubt that 


but her daughter frowned. 

“Of course," continued the gardener, 
“he soon fell in love with her." 

' ‘ Which was natural enough,'' said the 
Mistress of the House. 

"Whether it was natural enough or 
not,” cried her daughter, “it was not 
right." 

John Gayther looked upon her with 
pride. He knew that in her fair young 
mind that which ought to be. entirely ex¬ 
cluded those thoughts of what was likely 
to be. which came into the more experi¬ 
enced mind of her mother. 

"But you see. miss,” said John 


nature was resuming her authority over the Gayther, "Jaqui was human. Here was 
l:idy, and that she was doing her best to a lady very near his own age. still bcauti- 
rnakc up for lost time. Signora Paltravi ful, very intelligent, living in the same 
Iip|ieared now to be about forty-five years house with him. glad to see him whenever 
old.” he chose to visit her. It was all as clear 


“This is getting very curious, John," as daylight, and it was not long before he 
said the Mistress of the House. “I have was in such a state of mind that he would 


often heard of bodies which, on being 
exhumed, after they had been buried a 
long time, presented a perfectly natural 
appearance, but which crumbled into dust 
when exposed to the air and light. 
Would not this lady's apparent youth have 
crumbled into dust, all at once, when it 
was exposed to light and air?” 

“I cannot say, madam," said the 
gardener, respectfully, “what might have 
happened in other cases, but in this 


have fallen upon Florino with a drawn 
sword if the fool-poet had dared to renew 
his addresses to Signora Paltravi." 

“I must say." remarked the Mistress of 
the House, '' that although his action wus 
natural enough, he was in great danger of 
becoming a prose-fool.” 

"Yon are right, madam." said the 
gardener, “and Jaqui had some ideas of 
that kind himself, but they were of nu 
use. The lady was uncommonly attractive 






















































































M V friend. I)r. A<lnm Green. a tele 
limit'd psychologist, inherited a 
large fortune from his father while still a 
young man. Not being under the neces¬ 
sity of practising his profession for a 
livelihood, he devoted his time to the 
study of unusuul eases, lie became recog 
ni/.ed early in life as an authority on 
psychological questions. As a result of his 
investigalions he gave to the world much 
valuable information concerning diseases of 
the mind. 

Doctor Given was about seventy years 
old ami of very striking ap|ieamiirc. with 
long white hair and strongly marked 
features. Ilis keen gray eyes, overhung 
by dark and heavy brows, were bright and 
penetrating, ami bis large, firm month and 
forcible chin, softened by lines that 
mingled the tender with the strong, wen- a 
titling balance to his linely molded brow, 
lb* was thoroughly a man of intellectual 
temperament. Although lie was a pro 
found student ami a man eminent umnng 
men. hia luanner was characterized by that 
simplicity and iugcuuniia grace which 
always accompany unconscious greatness. 

This story was told me by Doctor Green 
during two winter evenings. He said I 
migbl publish il after bis death, little 
realizing how soon his end would come 


I was one of the executors of his estate, 
and among his |iapers I found voluminous 
notes liearing on this case. I write the 
story as the doctor told it to me. 

As you are aware. 1 had gone to Euro|ie 
for the purpose of studying several peculiar 
cases about which 1 had been correspond¬ 
ing. While there, by the merest chance, 
the strangest and most absorbing experi¬ 
ence I ever had came under my observation. 
It concerned a beautiful American girl. 

One day while walking along the Champs 
Klysfes, I was surprised to meet my old 
friend. Arthur lirownleigli. and his 
daughter. Margaret, of New York 
When they had lived in that city, ten 
years ago. I had liecn a visitor at their 
home, and 1 felt at once that our meeting 
was one mutually agreeable. Mr. Brown 
leigh had been a sueressful -.peculator and 
was a man of large fortune. Having 
retired from m-tive business life, ho had 
gone to Paris to give Margaret the oppor¬ 
tunity to study painting, for which she 
had marked Ulenl, as 1 afterward learned. 
Mr. lirownleigli was a widower and 
Margaret his only child. AVheu I had 
Iasi seen her she was a little tot of eight, 
but she had now blossomed into a most 
beautiful ami charming young woman. 
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My intimacy with Mt. Brownleigh and 
his daughter was at once renewed. I 
visited them frequently. Their home, in 
one of the most fashionable quarters of 
the city, was elegant in the extreme, in 
every way betokening wealth and refine¬ 
ment. Still engrossed in business affairs. 
Mr. Brownleigh was seldom at home. 1 
saw a good deal of Margaret, and I soon 
observed she was an unusual girl. Not¬ 
withstanding her youth and the difference 
in our age. she interested me greatly, and. 
indeed, we soon became companions, and 
in our daily wulks and talks we fount! 
that we had many congenial tastes. 
She had arranged a studio on the second 
floor near her apartments, ami here we 
spent many pleasant afternoons. While 
she painted. I would either sit and idly 
watch the progress of her work or read to 
her. 

A striking rharacteriftic of her studio 
was an Egyptian effect. The articles of 
furniture, the hangings, trinkets, and many 
of the pictures, were Egyptian. One day 
when I referred to this decorative scheme 
she seemed annoyed for a moment. Then 
she let! the conversation to the history of 
ancieut Egypt. I was much surprised at 
her knowledge of the subject. While she 
talked of the manners and customs of the 
|teople. she rose, and. opening a small cabi¬ 
net, showed me a remarkable collection of 
Egyptian jewels, some being very rare and 
curious. She said that from childhood 
things Egyptian had always had a strange 
fascination for her. She had persuaded 
her father to promise to make the trip up 
the Nile, and talked joyfully of the coming 

About three months after my first meet¬ 
ing with Margaret, I noticed a singular 
change in her manner. At first I thought 
I must be mistaken in regard to a sadness 
that seemed to be stealing over her, but 
from day to day (we now were almost daily 
companions), by careful observation, I 
became convinced that this |ieculiarity in 
her manner was no varying mots!. I 
wondered if it would be well for me to 
speak to her about it. and to ask her 
confidence, but I feared the suggestion of 
such a thing, coming from me, a physician, 
might alarm her. so I held my peace ami 
studied her closely. 


I called I found 
Margaret lying 
upon a divan in 
the studio. She 
had lieen weeping. 
I waited, without 
questioning her. 
confident that she 
wotdd soon tell me 

distress. Finally, 
she said. “Doctor. 
I know you will 
think I am a silly 
girl, but I want to 
ask you a very odd 
question." She 
was very much in 
earnest. “You 
have known the 
history of my fam¬ 
ily for many gen¬ 
erations, have you 


“Then, doctor," 
she asked, "did 

a case of insanity 

I was startled by 
this question. I 
told her that so far 
as I knew all her 
family had been 
mentally well bal- 

The girl made 


there was an ex¬ 
pression in her 
eyes that told me 
she was suffering. 
I asked her why 
she had put that 
question to me. 
She told me that 
when younger she 
hud fallen into 
the habit of day¬ 
dreaming; that at 
first her visions 

indistinct, hut a« 
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time jrnssed they 
were becoming 
clearer ; that all 
of theae dreams 
were of au exist¬ 
ence ages in the 
past. She said that 
images of stramre 
people. of temples 
and deserts, came 
to her. and they 
had continued to 
reappear iu a dim 
anil shadow} way 
until they were now 
with her almost 
constantly. Re¬ 
cently (especially 
since she and I had 
hecn visitjng the 

seemed to become 
clearer, until she 
was alarmed and 
feared her mind 

I laughed away 
her fears, assur¬ 
ing Iter that that 
state of mind was 
nearly always to be 
attributed to some 
physical disorder. 
After this Marga¬ 
ret 's spirits seemed 

was herself agnin 
for a while. Rut 
in a few days this 
sadness returned. 

About a week 
after this, when 1 
called, the servant 
told me that Miss 
Margaret had left 
instructions for me 



hers, cried. “Doctor. 1 nm sure that my 
mind is weakening; I am positive!” 

I tried to soothe her. but she continued, 
brokenly, "A few days ago. at the art- 
store where you and I have so often gone 
together. I saw a picture 1 tliat made a 
startling impression on me." She led me 
to one side of the room. There upon an 
easel was a peculiar picture. It was a 
scene in a desert. There was a well with 
a few palm-trees beside it. The general 
effect was a strange reddish tone Not a 
living creature was to be seen—nothing but 
sand and sky. the well and a few 'palm 

Margaret could not control her emotion. 
Turning to me. she exrlaimed : ‘' Doctor, 
that picture may not seem remarkable to 
you. but I am sure I have seen that well 
before. I have actually lieen in tliat pict¬ 
ure. I am Just as. familiar with the sur¬ 
roundings of that place as I am with those 
of our old home." 

As she took the matter so seriously. I 
humored her. She stood off and looked 
at the picture, approached nearer and 
cxnmiucd it closely, and then walked 
around the room evidently trying to recall 
some memory of the past. I did my best 
to convince her there was nothing unusual 
about her condition; that it was not an 
uncommon thing for people to have such 
tein|Hirary hallucinations. I am afraid I 
did not follow the truth very closely. 

All went well for about a Week. Then 
1 found the girl with another picture about 
which she was even more agitated than she 
had lieen over the first one. This picture 
was another desert scene, but in the fore¬ 
ground was an Egyptian temple. She 
said that she had the strange feeling of 
having ascended and descended the steps 
of that temple, not once but many times— 
she could almost remember the ja-ople 
who were with her—and, strangest of all. 
she felt one presence that seemed to lie try- 
iug to break through the obscurity of the 
(Hist and appear before her; but like a name 
that is forgotten aud cannot be recalled, 
this image, although constantly eluding 
her. was always present. 

Margaret's state of mind was now 
becoming so very peculiar that I grew 
alarmed. Had she not been in such good 
health. I should not have been so much 
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surprised at her mental condition. 1 still 
believed, however, that her hallucination 
was simply temporary, anil thought it beat 
not to mention it to her father, but de¬ 
cided to be with her as much us possible 
and to study her as closely os I could. 

Again, in a week I found Margaret in a 
distressed state of mind one morning, t-he 
showed roe a third picture. This one was 
most remarkable. It represented the in¬ 
terior of a temple or tomli—very likely the 
latter—and was finished in the most 
minute detail. Around the walls were pil¬ 
lars between which were great slalts of gran¬ 
ite. and on these slabs was much writing, 
apparently in Egyptian characters. In the 
center of the room was a block of granite, 
carved somewhat in the shape of a couch. 
Around the room wen 1 implements. It 
looked as if the occupants of the room had 
just gone out. 

Margaret threw her arms around me, 
allowed her head to fall on my shoulder 
and sobbed convulsively. “Doctor," she 
cried, “it is all coining back; I feel it. 

I have been in that room. I have read 
those inscriptions. It seems to me I am 
reading part of them now. I have gat here 
for hours reading them, and it is coming 
back to me." Then she pointed to an 
inscription in a language totAlly unknown 
to me. and began to read, slowly, as a 
child reads from a primer. The situa¬ 
tion was now beyond the limits of the 
commonplace. I realized either that my 
friend's daughter was losing her mind, or 
that I was on the eve of making a great, 
scientific discovery. I listened without 
comment. Then I talked to her about 
Egypt and things Egyptian in the usual 
way. and she became calm and collected. 
During this visit, for the first time. I 
wondered who the painter of these pictures 
could be. I looked for a signature, but 
could find nothing but n few peculiar 
marks in the lower corner of the paint¬ 
ings. 

This was in the morning. I suggested 
that we drive out into the suburbs of 
Paris, and. returning, call for an acquaint¬ 
ance of mine, the famous Mariette. a 
member of the French Academy, and one 
of the most celebrated Egyptologists of this 
generation. I desired to see the effect 
these pictures would have upon him. Be 
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it had caught his eye. Stepping for¬ 
ward, he brought his face nearer to 
the canvas and uttered an exclamation 
of great surprise. With his index-finger 
he followed the lines of the writing on 
the slabs between the pillars. Sud¬ 
denly he turned and called for u mag¬ 
nifying-glass. He studied the picture 
intently. His breathing became labored. 
Finally, turning to me. he asked in an agi¬ 
tated voice. “Who painted this picture!” 
And then, on second thought, he sought 
the signature of the painter. He could 
make nothing of it. Again he turned, 
and asked. ‘ ‘ Where did you get it?" 

He looked at me and then at Margaret. 
She was all attention. I realized that 
there must be something extraordinary iu 
the picture so to agitate this usually self- 
contained scientist. I asked him if there 
was anything remarkable about it. 

“Remarkable! Remarkable!" he re¬ 
peated. “Why. my dear sir, that picture 
is an event in a century. Do you not know 
that in that picture one of the lost Egyp¬ 
tian alphabets is completed? Do you not 
know that in excavating in Egypt we found 
a slab that was evidently the key to an 
alphabet, hut it was broken and notwith¬ 
standing the most diligent search we were 
never able to find the missing jiarts? 
Hence, until this day. we have been able 
to decipher only part of this alphabet; 
and ns many inscriptions of that age were 
written in it, we have lieen unable to read 
them. Here in this picture is the com¬ 
plete alphabet, and it will enable us to read 
many inscriptions hitherto only partly 
clear. The man who (minted that picture 
knows the secret of that lost alphabet." 

Fora moment, in my excitement. I had 
forgotten Mnrgnret. but when I now turned 
to her 1 saw her face was very (tale. She 
was also gazing at this tablet between the 
pillars, following the hieroglyphics and 
rending in a low voice. The scientist 
looked ut her. and cried: “Mon Dieu! 
young woman, w lie re did you learn ancient 
Egyptian'” 

Standing liehind Murielle. 1 held up n 

into merry laughter. 

• Why. monsieur,” she exclaimed, "did 
you really think I was reading Egyptian? 
This discovery must have affected your 


hearing.” For a moment he gazed at 
her intently. Then he turned to me and 
said. “You have here a picture that is 
worth a vast sum of money; you, of course, 
know the story of this picture, but it is 
evident that neither of you comprehends 
what a great scientific discovery you have 
made in finding it.” Realizing that 
Mariette was greatly interested and that 
something must lie done immediately to 
stop all further investigation on his part. I 
hurriedly bade Margaret good-by. promising 
to sec her early the next day. 

I took Mariette by the arm and led hint 
to our carriage, and by my instructions we 
were driven to his home by a roundabout 
route. On the way I told him that I alone 
could unravel the mystery of that picture. 
I insisted that he give me his word of 
honor that he would leave the matter to 
me. and I obtained his promise only by 
agreeing to tell him all of the story at the 
proper time. You may imagine my feel¬ 
ings as 1 drove back to my hotel. Here 
was a young girl with a picture that com¬ 
pleted a lost Egyptian alphabet, and this 
young girl I had heard reading ancient 
Egyptian as one of our children would 
rend English. 1 knew that I was just on 
the threshold of one of the greatest 
scientific discoveries of the age. or about 
to have a wonderful psychological phe¬ 
nomenon explained to me. 

The next step was to find the painter of 
the pictures. I went to the art-store, but 
they knew nothing of him. I left in¬ 
structions that his name and address were 
to 1 m* secured if he should bring another 
picture. I employed a private detective 
and paid the art-dealer to inform the de 
tective at once in ease the artist came to 

Week after week |iassed with no sign of 
the artist and no more pictures. Margaret 
regained her composure and seemed to be 
in a far happier frame of mind. 8he told 
me she knew she should some day meet 
the artist and all would lie well. 

Home time after this, when l called. 
Margaret iptietly told me she had seen that 
ilav, in the living flesh, the spirit that had 
come to her in her dreams. She was calm 
and serene. She told me that recently she 
hail been going to a museum in the morn¬ 
ings; that there she had Iwen attracted 
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by the Egyptian collection and that in this 
collection there was a curious mummy case 
of an Egyptian Princess, the most beautiful 
she had ever seen. It was different from 
the others, in that its resemblance to a 
human form was much more pronnunred. 
The work upon it was ornate. Evi¬ 
dently, it had taken many months and 
infinite pains to decorate this ease. She 
said this mummy had a peculiar fascination 
for her, that she often stood over the glass 
case and gazed down upon the form of the 
Egyptian Princess. That morning she 
stood for a long time dreaming of the 
past and gazing down through the glass 
lop of the case upon the mute form beneath 
until, finally, she felt that some one was 
looking intently at her. She glaneed 
across and there upon a settee sat the 
living realization of her visions. He was a 
young man. Sitting there he looked into 
her eyes and at first seemed spell-bound. 
For a time—she did not know how long 
—neither moved. Then he started as if to 
approach her, and with a great effort she 
turned her eyes away and fled precipi¬ 
tately. 

“But, Doctor," she said. “I am happy. 

[ know that he is the painter of these 
pictures. I have feared I should find that 
he was not among the living, but now I 
know that I shall meet him. that we shall 
know each other and all of this strange 
mystery will be explained." 

Margaret and I visited the art-store every 
day. We drove, we studied, we went to 
the museum, but there was no sign of our 
artist; not a word, not a token from him. 
One afternoon whon we went to the art- 
store the dealer called me to one side and 
whispered: "He has come! We have 
found him! But," he exclaimed, “first 
see the picture.” 

The dealer took us to the gallery. I 
told Margaret to he preiiared for another 
picture. It was a life-size portrait of an 
Egyptian Princess standing beside a well. 
The well was the same as that in the 
smaller picture. The Princess was the 
living, breathing portrait of Margaret. 
She seemed about to step forth from the 
frame. On her head was the symbol of 
the Pharaohs, the reigning house of Egypt. 

I shall not attempt to describe this pict¬ 
ure to you. It was marvelous; it was 


wonderful. 1 
bought, it without 
hesitation, regard¬ 
less of the great 
sum asked, and 
ordered it removed 
to Margaret's stu¬ 
dio. I hurriedly 
took Margaret 
home and then 
told the cabman to 
drive to the address 
of the artist. lie 

of-the-wav part of 
the city. We 
stopped before a 
very old and dingy 
building. I hand¬ 
ed my card to the 
concierge and 
asked him to de¬ 
liver it immedi¬ 
ately to Mr. David 
Carleton, for that 

given me by the 
art-dealer. After 
climbing many 
flights of stairs. 
I was shown into 
what was appar¬ 
ently an artist's 
studio. The room 
was just lieneath 
the roof. I was 
met by a young 
man about thirty 
years old, tall and 
straight. His com¬ 
plexion was olive; 
his hair, black ; his 
eyes were dark and 
unusually large and 
far apart. He was 

walking-suit . 
There was nothing 
in his ap|M!iiranee 
to indicate eccen¬ 
tricity. 

I told him that 
a friend of mine 
in whom I was 
very much inter- 
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csted had bought four of his paintings— 
the three paintings of Egyptian scenes, and, 
finally, the portrait of the Egyptian Princess. 
I asked him if the pictures were origiual. 
He replied that they were works of imagi¬ 
nation. I then complimented him upon his 
knowledge of Egypt. To this he made no 
reply, but I could see that he was men¬ 
tally taking my measure. 

We dropped into an easy conversation 
about the pictures. I told him who I was, 
and that I followed the study of the 
human mind, simply as a matter of interest 
and from a scientific viewpoint. I could 
see that he was becoming interested. I 
made up my mind that the beBt thing to 
do was to be perfectly frank and straight¬ 
forward. I told him that a patient under 
my charge had brought me to him. After 
some further conversation. I asked if he 
would not come to my hotel and dine 
with me. He consented. 

After dinner we lighted our cigars and 
drew up before the fire. During the 
dinner I could see that he was gradually 
throwing off his reserve. He dropped the 
indifferent minnerof the man of the world 
and indicated a deep interest in me and 
what I had to say. For a few moments we 
sat before the fire and smoked in silence. 
Then I put the question to him point- 
blank: “Who was the subject of your last 
painting—the Egyptian Princess?’’ There 
was a long silence, during which he gazed 
into the glowing coals. 

Finally he turned to me and said: “I 
like you. I believe you arc worthy of my 
confidence, so I will tell you my story with- 

“It is possible you may think I am 
demented, or that I am n dreamer, but I 
know that while my experience has been 
unusual, I am perfectly Bane. I assure you 
I have had a terrible burden to carry, and 
it will be a relief to share it with another. 

“The painting you bought to-day was 
from two subjects—one, but a dream, a 
recollection; the other, from the life. 
The recollection was that of a Princess who 
lived in Egypt centuries ago. The living 
subject was a young girl I saw recently in 
a museum. 

“Now, Doctor, I know who this young 
lady is. I know that yon are a very warm 
friend of her family. 1 painted tliui picture 


in the hope that it would lead to my mccl- 

“I tell you this because I feel that you 
will be a friend to me and help me. I 
will tell you my story from the beginning 
—the story of my physical life in the 
present, and a story thnt you may call a 
dream, but I assure you the one to me is 
just as actual as the other. In fact, I 
sometimes think that my existence in my 
dreams is the more real of the two. 

“My father was a merchant in New 
York city. He was fairly prosperous. I 
was educated to lie a painter, first in New 
York and afterward here in Paris. In 
Paris I led the life of the students. At the 
height of my extravagance my father died, 
leaving me heavily involved. After I had 
paid my debts, by the sale of my effects, I 
was nearly penniless. I could not and did 
not leave Paris. I had a hard struggle. 
Often I could get but one meal a day. and 
that not a good one. Recausc of lack of 
proper nourishment I became weak, and as 
I decreased in strength physically, I seemed 
to increase mentally and spiritually. At 
this time I first began to have day-dreams. 
These dreams, in the beginning, were dis¬ 
tant and shadowy, but soon became more 
distinct. They were always of the same 
country, and that country was Egypt. My 
life became devoted to the Egyptian sec¬ 
tion of the museum and to the dreams. 

“One day I noticed the mummy case of 
an Egyptian Princess. This ense had a 
strange fascination for me. Fur a long 
time I could not paint, and then it 
occurred to me to paint the scenes and 
peuplc I saw in my dreams. I paiuted 
first the picture of the desert. Imagine 
my surprise when this picture was bought 
—the art-dealer told me—by a young 
woman. Then I painted the picture of 
the temple, and this was bought, also, as 
soon as it was put on sale. I became 
deeply interested, and determined to paint 
a picture in the minutest detail. The in¬ 
terior of the temple was just as clear to me 
in memory as if I had left it yesterday. I 
painted it. This picture was bought, but 
the art-dealer could not or would not tell 
me the name of the purchaser. 

“One day not long after this. I was 
sitting in the museum beside the mummy 
o' the Princess, dreaming. Hy degrees I 



decorated casket of ebony and gold. She cause I wa 
gazed up with those dark, inscrutable eyes, advice as a 
Upon her haughty, silent lifts the mystery and a man 
of the centuries was still unbroken, once. 
Human passions could surge and break “In tlii 
around her. but. changeless anil composed, that has I 
she seemed to lie in immovable confidence long got 
awaiting some great end Iteyond the father was 
knowledge of mere mortals. But through tor. He i 
the glass I saw unothcr form. A living ployed by t 
woman was standing beyond the case with Pharaoh u 
Itowt-d head gazing down upon the silent temple. As 
figure beneath. She was os still ns the he took n 
daughter of Pharaoh. She wore a tan- him to hi 
colored, tailor-innde gown. She was tall, and my i 
and the tailor's art brought out the graee- recoltectioi 
ful curves of her full hut youthful figure, playing am 
The light from above made luminous her chips of th 
loosely confined brown hair. Around her tors. To 
head the stray tresses escaped in waves me. my fall: 
of burnished gold. 1 looked upon this me small to 
scene long and intently. The strangest which In i 
of emotions filled my breast.' At last, broken fn 
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my work. He was pleased with it. and 
fine clothing and jewels were given to me, 
and in the rooms of Pharaoh's palace I 
wrought the picture of Pharaoh and of his 
people, and on those walls I depicted his 
battles. 

“One day Pharaoh sent word that I was 

and then I was told I was to carve in stone 
the image of Pharaoh's daughter. When 
the block was prepared, the girl was 
brought forth and stood ltcfore me. Of 
all the beautiful women I had seen, she 
was the most beautiful. As I worked from 
day to day upon the stone, I saw that she 
looked upon me with favor, and while the 
attendants slept, we talked together. I 
told her the secrets of the trees and of the 
birds, of the waters and of the skies; and 
she softly sang to me the songs of old 
Egypt. 

“Why should I tell the story? It was 
the same then as it is now. We loved. 
One day, while the attendant dozed. I left 
my work and approached the Princess. I 
I lowed down at her feet. I told her of my 
love. I shall never forget the tender sym¬ 
pathy and encouragement with which 
she gazed down upon me, nor shall I 
forget the sudden look of horror anil fear 
that came into her face. Turning quickly, 

I felt my blood freeze in my veins. Behind 
me stood Pharaoh. His eyes were drawn 
together. Upon his lips was a -cold and 
sneering smile. He called an attendant 
and whispered a few words into his ear. I 
was seized, taken from the palace, and 
delivered into the hands of the high priest 
in the temple. I told him all. nml my 
venerable friend wept. 

“The sentence came quickly. I was to 
be executed in the temple by the high 
priest. I accepted my fate with a com¬ 
posure that was surprising to me. Kiuully. 
it was the time. I was alone in the 
chamber. The high priest cante in. I 
prepared myself for death, and then, fall¬ 
ing upon my neck, he wept, saying that 
my miml and my art were too great for him 
to destroy. He pretended to kill me and 
I feigned death and was carried to the 
rooms hollowed from the hills where they 
embalmed the bodies of the dead. 

"He kept me here. I was tiuight the 
now lost secrets of embalming. I devoted 


my days to the carving of mummy cases, 
and only at night would I ascend the hills 
and study the stars and breathe the fresh 
air of heaven. And here, in these rooms, 

I found in a secret chamber the archives 
of the kingdom. Here in this room were 
the great secrets of the nation, and among 
them was a slab on which was engraved 
the alphabet of the language. 

“I learned that one of the men with 
whom I worked was a lover of one of the 
handmaids of the Princess. Through him 
I sent her messages, and at lenglh an 
answer came back. We brought it about 
that she came to me in disguise, and in the 
secret room of the alphabet we spent many- 
happy hours. Often in the night she 
would come to me and we walked upon the 
hills. 

“Once I waited for her and she came 
not. For many nights and days I waited 
in vain. Then the high priest came to me 
and said that, according to the custom of 
our race, she was to marry a royal prince. 
All joy had gone out of my life, but I 
lived on, now in dread and now in hope, 
and one day when I walked into the large 
chamber—the room of pillars and inscrip¬ 
tions, the- room you have already seen in 
the lost picture—I saw upon the black 
marble couch in the center of the room 
a body covered with white. 

‘ ‘ I had embalmed these bodies so often 
that death had lost its terrors to me. I 
mechanically pulled down the covering 
from the face. I looked and was quiet. 
Not a word escaped me; not a muscle 
quivered. Before me was the beautiful 
face of the woman I loved, calm and 
still in death. I do not know how long I 
was there. At last my friend, the high 
priest, came. He told me she had taken 
her life, and that I must embalm her body. 

"Thus we were together for many days 
la-cause the process of embalming was very- 
slow. Just Indore it was finished, I wrote 
on |iapyrus the story of our love. I laid 
this beneath her folded hands upon her 
bosom anil then wrapped her in stripe of 
finest linen. When this was done, I 
carved her case, and into the carving of 
this case I put all that t knew. It grew 
slow I v la-nenth my hands and was beauti¬ 
ful ' But ns I labored. I felt that my life 
was going out iu the labor, and as the 
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work neared its completion my weakness 
increased. When it was finished, wc took 
her body and put it in the case. It was 
sealed, and as I gazed upon my finished 
work a great yearning came over me. I 
fell forward over the case, and then all 
was darkness." 

When Carleton had finished the story, 
the fire in the grate was out. We sat in 
silence. After a time he said, “To¬ 
morrow, then, shall I see her?" I told 
Carleton to come in the morning, and he 

The next day I went to Margaret and 
told her I had met the painter. I told her 
I thought that he was worthy, and she 
naked me to bring him that afternoon and 
introduce him to her father as a friend of 
mine. 

They met. I was with them. She 
begged him to tell her the story from the 
beginning, and as he told the story It 
came track to her more vividly. How 
they enjoyed living over again those days 
when he carved her image in stone, and 
the days in the caverns, and the lieautiful 
nights on the hills! But his memory was 
always clearer than hers. 

We drove, we dined, and on moonlight 
nights I went with them to the Seine. I 
frequently left them alone. They talked 
to each other in the unknown tongue. 
It was weird and strange to hear her sing 
to him in words that had been dead for 
centuries. How happy they were! 

By degrees he told her all the story, ex¬ 
cept the last. She pleaded with him to 
continue, and he rc|>ented the story from 
the beginning, telling her incidents he 
had forgotten the first time. He never 
reached the point of the broken engage- 

The rest I will pass over hurriedly 
because the joy and the happiness came to 
an end. Margaret became ill. She 
declined rapidly. She begged me to per¬ 
suade her father to take her on the pro¬ 
posed trip up the Nile. I told her father 
all. and they were betrothed. And so 
Margaret and David, and her father and I, 
went to Alexandria, and ascended the 
river on a dahabiyeh. I shall never forget 
those moonlight nights on the Nile—the 
dim. mysterious distance, fancy-filled with 
all the stories of the past, the soft murmurs 



of the waters 
around our boat. 

Margaret grew 
weaker from day 
to day. She con¬ 
stantly begged 
David to tell her 
the rest of the 
story. Finally I 
let him know that 
her death was 

Landing one day 
near the ruins of 
a great temple, the 
two wandered off 
by themselves. 
Sitting under the 
shadow of a broken 
column, he told 
her the story of 
the Princess's 
death. After that 
she ap|iearcd to be 
happier, but failed 
fust until, not long 
afterword, the end 

David returned 
with me to Alex¬ 
andria. Then he, 
without any ap¬ 
parent disease, be¬ 
gan to decline. 
He died within the 
month. 

Thus the strange 
story was ended. 
I was anxious to 
get back to other 
scenes. Iwasgreat- 
ly depressed. I 


called upon Muri¬ 
el te and told him 
the entire story. 
He was skeptical, 
at the same time 
courteous. He saw 
how much in enr- 


plainly that he dii 
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One day when Mariette chid me about 
this story, rather making light of it. I be¬ 
came irritated and said to him, “Do you 
uot know that the truth of this story ran 
lie proved?” 

“How?” he asked. 

"The mummy in the museum has never 
been unwrapped. That. David Carleton 
claimed, was the body of the Princess, 
lie said he wrote the story of their love 
upon a piece of papyrus and placed it in 
her hands clasped upon her bosom. Have 
this mummy unwound and let us see what 

After some effort, the necessary authority 


was secured. A number of scientists met 
at the museum at night. The air-tight 
glass case was opened. The mummy case 
was put upon a low table. The lid was 
removed. From within came the musty 
odor of age. The wrappings of the body 
were slowly and carefully unwound. The 
mummy was wonderfully well preserved. 
The outlines of a beautiful young girl 
could be distinguished. Within the 
clasped hands upon the breast was a papy¬ 
rus. And on that papyrus was written 
the story of the love of the sculptor and 
the Princess as told by David Carleton 
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IF when I raise my heart to Thee, the thought 
Of her comes o'er me in suffusing flame, 

Count not amiss, High God, nor grievous, aught 
That love of her should waken with Thy name. 

And when my soul upon the pallid heights, 

In realms Thy contemplation rarefies, 

Feels Thy pure tension failing, lend Thy lights 
To her that I may worship through her eyes. 

Alone to Thee, Great Father, I’d confide 

My wavering thoughts, save for the witchery 
That wraps my languorous senses in its tide: 

This unworthy incense I must offer Thee. 





HIPRAH HUNT'S JOURNEY THROUGH 
THE INFERNO. 



H IPRAH HUNT was the founder and president of 
a Dante Club in Gist part of New England where 
witchcraft once flourished. His great-great-granduncle 
had been prominent in the affairs of Salem when that 
village was making history. A great-great-aunt had 
lent her aid in the extermination of witches. 

Possibly it was atavism that brought Mr. Hiprah 
Hunt to prominence in the Dante Society and eventually 
put upon his shoulders tlic presidency of the club. 

Hiprah Hunt would pore over the pages of Dante's 
"Inferno" ull night and regret the dawn. He used 
other books as supplementary reading. He frequently 
gave public talks to his fellow-townsmen, Hiul often 
lectured in adjacent counties, on the theme of his all-ab¬ 
sorbing study. He read and discmused on this doctrine 
so much that the underworld hern me to him as much a 


the jocssev bei. ins. reality as the upper one. 

There had been a very spirited discussion in the 
club one December evening. Mr. Hunt had reached his home at a late hour some¬ 
what exhausted with his efforts as presiding officer. His wifo had provided dress¬ 
ing-gown and slippers, and a deeply cushioned chair stood la-fore the comfortahle 
wood-fire. Sinking into the chair, he glanced affectionately at the book-shelf above. 

Ou it stood a beautifully lamnd copy of the "Inferno." flanked on the one side 
hv John Runyan's "Sighs From Hell" nud on the other 

by Jonathan Edwards' pamphlet on "The Justice of _ 

Endless Punishment": then "The Sermons of John Wes- "'i 

ley,” a large copy of Christopher Love's "Hell’s Terror" \\ 
and a smaller copy of Spurgeon on "The Resurrection of |,V Vj| $ Km', J 
the Dead." An ancient-looking volume was Jeremy Tay- Vi />[ 
lor's "Pains of Hell." and also in old binding Alexander \ ' fr'\* 

Jepson's "The Certainty and Importance of a Future W'iJ tv. - 1 / j| 'V V 1 / 
Judgment and Everlasting Retribution." while on the / ' i : 1 |j \ I ' 

extreme end stood that notable book, William Cooper's l, 1 ,7 r“ “jl 11 i, ,; | 
•‘Three Discourses Concerning the Reality and Extremity '| y ' uL r 'I ’ Wl |\ \i \ 
and the Absolute Eternity of Hell Punishment." fy, «Bl'I I VI tV v. i, 1 

Perhaps the warmth of the open fire tended to ilrow- "tj I / m\ Ilk tk %\7 

sinesa. Presently, as he sat. a figure ap|a-ared In-fore him , ( [A ml 4\ X S. 

standing in one of the recesses which the firelight but ,, l tv/ I 

half penetrated. I L ll -\Vn7i 

"Mr. Hunt, I believe?" ’by l| 11 \V''a- 


"The president of the Dante Society?" 

"Yes; but you have the advantage of me." 

"No matter. We have viewed with alarm, sir, the 
discussions which have been taking place recently in your 
society, and I have come as the liearer of. nn invitation 
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with the poetical imagination of Dante, 
but ax they are in reality." 

"But how?" Iiroke in Mr. Hunt. 

"Ob! that in quite easy. If you are 
willing to trust to nt.v guidance. I will at¬ 
tend to the details of the journey." 

Mr. Hunt arose and looked for a 
moment hesitatingly; thru, as if throwing 
eau'.ion to the winds, he pulled off his 
dressing-gown, kieked aside his slippers. 

"Excuse me for a moment," he said, 
"and I will lie ready to accompany you." 

We will pass lightly over the incidents 
of the trip itself. In after years Mr. 
Hunt was never able to recall this part 
very distinctly. 

Presently the obliging personage who 


kept close at his elbow said, "You will 
find that they are exporting you, and 1 
should not lie surprised if you would In- 
given a public reception in view of the 
notable character of your services; for I 
can assure you, sir, that these have been 
highly appreciated by our chief." 

Mr. Iliprah Hunt's account of his 
adventuies was subsequently partially 
written out in seven hundred cantos. It 
was the original intention to publish these 
cantos intact; but space forbidding, they 
were turned over to a distinguished artist 
who has endeavored to tell the story in his 
own way in briefer space; and it is the 
artist's translation of the seven hundred 
cantos that will be given. 
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MV CRANK CLIENT. 


''I'HE practice of my profession—I am a 
1 patent lawyer—certainly brings me 
in contact with more minds of a crotchety 
nature than it is the lot of the average 
man to encounter, and this, perhups. has in¬ 
clined me a little to the belief that every 
one of us is more or less insane on some 
subject. Business instinct, however, has 
taught me to meet all inventors with u 
grave face, even when their ideas seem 
ridiculous, fur even the most unpromising 
client may possess something of value from 
both a financial and a scientific point of 

With all my experience I should scarcely 
have classed as uu promising the man who 
followed upon the office-boy's appearance 
in my private room with the card of 
"Mr. John Robertson,” one afternoon not 
long ago. 

He was a fine-looking man. about forty, 
with big eyes placed wide apart, a light 
mustache, and well dressed; his manners 
were easy and his appearance was that of a 
prosperous professional man. This rather 
threw me off my guard. 

•'You have been recommended to me.” 
he began at once, "as a lawyer capable of 
handling uu important mutter, and discreet 
ciiough to keep it absolutely quiet for the 
present. I know you must be postered by 
cranks and my discovery wiU seeni so non¬ 
sensical to you, if described, that I pro¬ 
pose to give an ocular demonstration before 
going deep into the matter. Now.” he 
continued, and he looked larger than ever, 
“I suppose you see met" 

I replied that I was quite sure of it. 

"Well," he said, "you only think you 
see me,” and with that he began to fade 
from sight and was soon lost to view. 

I do not think that I was frightened, 
but I certainly felt queer. I sat staring at 
the spot where he hail been anil concluded 
that I must have fallen asleep and Iteeti 
dreaming. I looked out of the window 
and even got out of ray seat to assure 
myself that X was awake. I do not believe 
in ghosts, and if I had seen one it was 
certainly very human and mortal. All 
sorts of fantastic^ ideas ran through my 


head in the moment I stood there with my 
scattering hairs on end, and I cannot gay 
thal I felt reassured when the voice of 
Robertson said, "Now I suppose you will 
admit that you only thought you saw me. ’' 
I managed to say that I would admit any¬ 
thing, but he continued, ‘‘Just come over 
to where I am sitting and take hold of me 
and you will see that there is nothing 
spiritual about me.” 

Of course it was foolish, but nothing 
would have persuaded me to make the at¬ 
tempt. His voice, however, sounded 
earthly and normal, and he said : 

"Well, if you have no objection, I will 
try to take hold of you, but unfortunately, 
while I have perfected my invention to the 
extent of making myself invisible, it also 
prevents me from seeing clearly." 

With that I heard him get up and 
knew he was groping like a blind man for 
me. anil presently the dim outline of a band 
seemed to come from nowhere and lake 
hold of my coat. I confess that I felt like 
jumping out of the window and I know 
I trembled like a leaf. 

Orailually Robertson began to reappear, 
and in a minute or two I beheld Ills form 
once more in the flesh. 

I sank exhausted iutu my chair, anil 
waited for him to speak. 

lie began precisely as if he had just ex¬ 
plained a new sewing-machine, and in the 
oft-heanl "Well, what do you think of my 
discovery?" I was wondering at him, ami 
said as much. He laughed, as he con¬ 
tinued: 

"You arc the first person to whom 1 
have really shown my discovery, and you 
will shortly see that, like most important 
discoveries and inventions, it is so simple 
that I wonder it has not lieen known for 
ages. I did try it on my wife, but she 
went into hysterics, and I doubt if I ever 
regain my wonted place in her esteem till 
the invention is known ami used by others. 
It is not entirely perfected yet. Imt the 
principle is that I am made invisible and 
also prevented from seeing people, yet 1 
get glimpses of things which would never 
be seen by mortal vision. I wish now to 
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find out if my discovery is patentable, 
and if it is advisable to patent it. I 
know that many great discoveries do not 
prove remunerative, and I come for advice 
as to how mine can be made profitable. 
I hope through you to get men and money 
to patent and exploit it. Now, to satisfy 
you that I am neither angel nor devil, 
but a plain citizen of good character, I 
will say that I am principal of the high 
school at Grassville, and have been for 
the last five years. I refer you to the 
postmaster there, also to J. B. Hampton, 
Superintendent of Schools, and the Rev. 
Alfred Goodfcllow, to verify my state- 

He paused. “You have shown me, ’’ said 
I, “that you can make yourself invisible; 
now please explain how you do it.*’ 

“You will pardon me, ’’ he replied, “but 
I wish you first to look me up and see 
that I am what I represent myself to be. 
I think the matter is of such importance 
that we Bhould work together with mutual 
confidence. I have already satisfied myself 
as to you, and if you think it worth while, 

I wish you would take time to do this, 
and make another appointment.'’ 

“Very well. I certainly am interested 
in your invention. Suppose you come 
here at—let me see, to-day is Tuesday— 
say ten o’clock Saturday. ’Will that suit 
you?" 

“Perfectly; and then we will go to the 
bottom of the matter." 

He departed, and left me in a strange 

As he went away, the boy advised me 
that Mr. Dupuy had been waiting a long 
time to Bee me. I had been owing Dupuy 
a matter of three hundred dollars for a 
year, and he was getting importunate. The 
value of Robertson’s invention at once ap¬ 
pealed to me as it had not done before. I 
meant to pay Dupuy, but was not able. I 
dreaded to be dunned, particularly as I had 
promised repeatedly to pay, but I had a 
bright idea which 1 thought would relieve 
me of Dupuy till I could pull myself to¬ 
gether financially, and 1 got rid of him 
after a short interview in which I promised 
a check in full if he would come back the 
following Saturday morning at ten. 

Next day I went to Grassville, half ex¬ 
pecting to find that Robertson was un¬ 


known, but learned that he was a staid, 
respectable citizen who was well known 
and had made no miraculous disappear- 

I neglected everything for the next 
two days and anxiously waited for Satur¬ 
day and Robertson. 

He was as punctual os the day. Dupuy 
was on hand, too. They came in together. 

“Good-morning, Mr. Robertson," said 
I, as they entered. “I am glad to say 
that I find you are of the earth, earthy." 

“Good; then there is no earthly reason 
why we should not get down-to business." 

“I will see you presently, Dupuy; have 
a chair," I called, as the door of my pri¬ 
vate office closed behind Robertson and 

“Mr. Robertson," I began, “you will 
excuse the digression, but would it be pos¬ 
sible to make me disappear before the eyes 
of that man outside? There are particular 
reasons why 1 should like to do this. ’ ’ 

“If you think it advisable to let any one 
see what we can do before protecting the 
invention, yes." 

“Well, I can guarantee that no harm 
will come of it, for Dupuy could learn 
nothing of the invention, and he would 
never dare mention what he sees, or rather 
doesn't see, for he knows any one to 
whom he repeated it would say he waa 
drunk or crazy." 

“All right, then; I expected that you 
would wish to experiment a little, and so 
brought along a duplicate apparatus which 
I can attach to you and operate from a bulb 
in my pocket; or, if you prefer, I will 
apply the attachment to you, connect yours 
with mine, and we will both vanish.” 

“Very well, let us both disappear, and I 
will wager that there will be a third dis¬ 
appearance withont the use of your ap- 

Robertson opened a small bag which he 
had brought and took out several loops of 
insulated wire provided with numerous 
fine projections. 

“I shall have to attach these tempora¬ 
rily," he said. “They may be seen, but 
will be hardly noticed. You do not see 
anything unusual about me, for I have 
the attachments inside my clothing, but 
the points project through slightly.” 

He quickly fitted a loop to each of my 
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trouser-legs uear the bottom, another 
around my waiat, and another to my coat- 
collar. I began to hare an inkling of how 
the trick was done. He then connected 
wires to the several loops and to some 
parts of hfs own harness, and placed him¬ 
self so that I was between him and the door. 

"I am ready now,” he said, “but will 
try it and see if everything is all right,” 
and immediately I was enveloped in a cyl¬ 
inder of light through which I could not 
see. The sensation was peculiar, but mo¬ 
mentary, as soon as be permitted normal 
conditions to obtain. 

“Now, when shall we obliterate our¬ 
selves?” he said. 

“Can you do it rather slowly?” 

“Certainly.” 

* 'Then as soon ns Dupuy comes iu and I 
begin to speak to him, let us fade out 
gradually. Are you ready?” 

“Yes.” 

I signaled the boy. “Harry, show Mr. 
Dupuy in. ” 

Dupuy seated himself and I said: “I 
believe it is three hundred and ten dollars 
that I owe yon. Am I right?” 

As I said the last three words, Dupuy, 
who had been fading, disappeared from 
my sight. I shall never forget the last 
glimpse I had of him as he sat there before 
me bolt upright, his eyes distended, his 
mouth open, his hair on end. Before I 
could begin speaking, I heard the door 
jerked open and knew that he had fled. 
I called after him, but he had left the 
office. 

About a week after this incident, I saw 
him coming down Broadway, but when he 
saw me he bolted across the street. I am 
quite sure he has never mentioned what 
occurred, and do not believe he could be 
induced to come near me. I have since 
sent him a check. 

I was mean enough to stand off several 
troublesome creditors in this way, but I 
have since paid them all. It was my only 
recourse, and it was well for them, for it 
gave me an opportunity to get my affairs 
in better condition and to pay them all in 
full. I have never heard that any of them 
ever mentioned what happened and I know 
that none of them has mentioned it to me. 

As soon as Dupuy had gone, Robertson 
turned off the current—for by this time I 


understood that it was an electric phenom¬ 
enon—and we were together in the room 
again. I stepped to the door and asked 
the boy if Dupuy had left. With a very 
peculiar expression upon his face, he re¬ 
marked that the gentleman had fairly run 
through the room only a moment before. 

I now took up the matter with Robert¬ 
son and suggested that it might be well for 
him to explain the invention, or discovery. 

“Well,” said Robertson, “I make no 
pretense of being an expert on matters relat¬ 
ing to vision, but I have accepted the 
theory advanced by some that light-waves 
travel in a aeries of electrical impulses or 
oscillations, in a way similar to that in 
which sound is transmitted. Knowing 
how the transmission of sound can be pre¬ 
vented from going any great distance by 
simply making a break in the medium, it 
occurred to me that if I could polarize or 
deflect light-waves or -oscillations, I should 
make myself invisible. I knew just enough 
about electricity to understand that it fol¬ 
lows, like water, the easiest course, and 
therefore that if I could produce an electric 
current or currents of greater strength than 
that carrying the light-waves, and in a 
direction at an angle to the rays of light, 
such rays would therefore be deflected and 
my object attained. 

“The next step was, of course, to pro¬ 
vide a medium by which the transverse 
electric currents could be produced. From 
reading of the experiments in wireless 
telegraphy, I found that electric impulses 
could be made to travel through the air, 
and I first tried to make the current pass 
between terminals placed above and below 
my face, thinking that I might obtain the 
desired effect, but the result was disap¬ 
pointing. I then conceived the idea of 
providing a volatile and easily projected 
conductor which would serve as a medium 
to carry the transverse currents, and after 
long experiments I succeeded in discover¬ 
ing such a substance. The rest was easy. 
I, as you see, simply provide small loops, 
which, however, are hollow and which are 
insulated. They arc fastened to my cloth¬ 
ing at suitable intervals and the projections 
which you have noticed serve as electrical 
conductors and are also little jets through 
which my volatile conductor is forced. In 
my pockets are two small storage-batteries 
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which can be connected with the several 
loops, and I also have a rubber vessel con¬ 
taining a conductor and an ordinary col¬ 
lapsible bulb for forcing the conductor 
through minute flexible tubes to the loops 
and out through the jets. The pressure 
from the bulb serves also to work the 
switch for turning on and off the current, 
and the nature of the volatile conductor is 
such that it does not at once mingle with 
the air, and so by keeping a fine spray of 
this material about my person, I become 
incased, as it were, in a mist, which also 
carries the electrical currents and these 
deflect the electric light pulsations, thus 
obscuring me; but the light is not shut 
out, and as you have seen, I appear to be 
contained in a translucent cylinder when 
the currents are on. 3o much for the 
mechanical part of the invention." 

Robertson then proceeded to explain the 
nature of the volatile conductor, but I am 
not at present at liberty to make it public, 
for reasons which will hereafter appear. 

"Now," said he, resuming, “if this is 
patentable, it seems to me it should be 
patented all over the world, which will 
take a good deal of money, and besides I 
wish to carry on further experiments, be¬ 
cause, as I intimated to you the other day, 
I find that under certain conditions I see 
things when my invention is in use which 
nobody would ever see with the human eye¬ 
sight, and about which I do not wish to 
talk much until I have given you the op¬ 
portunity to see them. What do you think 
about the whole thing?" 

"There can,” I replied, "be no question 
that your invention is new, and also that 
it possesses a good deal of utility; but I 
have some doubts about the advisability of 
patenting it, and I question also whether 
the Patent Office or the courts would 
permit or sustain a patent for the inven- 

" What possible objection can there be?” 

"Simply upon the ground that it 
would be against public policy. Of 
course, it has already occurred to you that 
if this were known to a certain extent, it 
would prove a boon for fake mediums, who 
would bo giving materializing stances and 
rob the public of its money. The thief 
could pick a pocket and immediately pass 
from sight. The murderer could easily 


escape. In fact, it would give criminals 
immunity from arrest." 

Robertson's fare fell, and I could see that 
he doubted the probability of making 
much money out of the invention, but 1 
continued: 

“There is, however, another side to the 
question, and it seems to me that you can 
get all the fame and we can get all the 
money desired without the protection of 
the Patent Office. Instead of making the 
invention a cloak for criminals, it could be 
used by government officers to ferret out 
crimes. If it were kept secret and used 
solely by the government, who could have 
the conductor made by only a few trusted 
people, it would enable the United 8tatca 
Army to march unseen to victory, for I 
take it that the obscurity of the individual 
can be overcome sufficiently to permit him 
to move, at least when properly guided. 

I sec no reason why the principle cannot 
be applied to naval and other vessels, so 
that, when beset by the enemy, the vessel 
could be made invisible. In fact, the 
secret employment of this invention by the 
government would be of such inestimable 
value that I believe we can, by bring¬ 
ing it quietly to the attention of the right 
people, easily arrange to get all the money 
we want. I suggest that we make an ar¬ 
rangement to lay the matter before the 
Secretary of War or else the Secretary of 
the Navy, and wc can introduce ourselves 
by the same means you introduced yourself 
to me, and be sure at least of making an 
impression. ’ ’ 

We discussed the details of such an ar¬ 
rangement and agreed to proceed to Wash¬ 
ington at an early date to pursue the matter 
on the lines I have mentioned. I then 
suggested to Robertson that I was con¬ 
sumed with curiosity to get a peep at the 
invisible things he hud mentioned. 

"To do this," he replied, "I use a little 
different preparation in the way of the 
volatile conductor from that which I now 
have, and I am still experimenting with 
the conductor, as the results so far are 
imperfect and unreliable; that is to say, 
I cannot always tell when I am going to 
produce the desired results, but when con¬ 
ditions are right I get them. As soon as 
I can find just what these right conditions 
are, I shall have solved the difficulty." 
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I agreed to go to Grassville on the fol¬ 
lowing Monday to have Robertson experi¬ 
ment with me in an effort to make me see 
the things at which he had hinted. 

I could not keep Robertson's invention 
from my mind. At length Monday came 
and 1 started for Qrassville on time. I 
had no difficulty ih finding my man. It 
was vacation-time and he was at home. 
He introduced me to his wife, explaining 
that I was a lawyer associated with him in 
the finishing and exploiting of his inven¬ 
tion. She thought the invention wonder¬ 
ful, but said that by it she had lost a hus¬ 
band, as for a long time such an ordinary 
affair as a wife had been of no interest 
whatever to him. She hoped that the per¬ 
fection of the invention would restore her 
husband. 

Robertson took me to an upper room 
which he used as a workroom, and we 
proceeded at once to business. 

“Now,” Baid he, “you will be the 
subject and we shall see what we shall see, 
but that may be nothing. I have to get 
both current and conductor exactly right 
or there is no result.” 

He adjusted the attachments with extra 
care, turned on the current, and 1 was 
half blinded by a series of flashes as if the 
sun had been reflected from a mirror into 

He made another attempt, after a read¬ 
justment, and I was closed into the usual 
cell of light. We made numerous trials 
with no new result. 

At length, after several failures, I was 
transported. My descriptive powers are 
limited and I cannot tell what I saw, but 
it was a new world. Like a flash it dawned 
on me. The light was all at once soft 
and yet so clear that it seemed as if I 
could see far out into space. I remember 
one beautiful morning in May after a ride 
through the woods and behind the hills, 
after climbing a sharp pitch and following 
a bend in the road, coming unexpectedly 
into the open, and seeing the whole upper 
valley of the Delaware bright with color 
and stretching away like the Land of 
Promise into the blue distance. It had 
always seemed as if nothing could be so 
beautiful, but what I now saw as much 
transcended that former scene as did that 
the rear view fronn New York flat. The 


scope of vision seemed unlimited. The 
walls of the house seemed not to interfere 
with sight. But what impressed me was 
first the wonderful beauty, and next the 
fact that the most of what I saw comprised 
things that I had never seen or conceived, 
things that I could not even name. 

There were living beings, and as I be¬ 
came accustomed to the new conditions, I 
was amazed and delighted to see an old 
scientific friend of mine who was eagerly 
watching the performance and smiled as he 
saw that I recognized him. All at once 
something went wrong, again I was buried 
in a wall of light and the next instant back 
with mortals. I looked blankly at Robert¬ 
son. I was too much moved to speak. 

Finally he said: 

“Did you see anything unusual?” 

“Mr. Robertson, will you be honest with 
me, and answer a question before I answer 

“I think so; go ahead.” 

“Are you a mortal man?” 

“You are as bad as my wife. I am 
afraid from certain trouble that I have with 
my heart that I am very mortal, as the 
term is generally used, but I have seen 
enough to rob death of any terrors it ever 
had. I am anxious, however, before I die 
to leave this invention in a perfected con¬ 
dition. When I have seen what you have 
probably seen, I do not care for money. 
At other times I am anxious to provide for 
those I leave behind.” 

"Have you," I asked, "ever seen, when 
using the apparatus, people that you knew 
bad died?” 

“Yes, on many occasions.’' 

“How do you account for it?” 

“I see but one way to account for it. 
It must be that in our present condition 
we see imperfectly, are not perhaps suffi¬ 
ciently developed to see more than a small 
part of the earth, and do not yet compre¬ 
hend the fact that the chief beauties have 
not yet been discovered. Facts and 
truths have alwayB existed but we have 
been ages in finding out the few we have. 
And doubtless this discovery of mine is 
only one of many yet to take place, but I 
think it opens the door to a new world. 
The man who has spent his day in a coal¬ 
mine knows nothing of the beauties of 
nature. If we should take him to s mount- 
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aia-top the revelation would be akin to 
that you had flashed on you, and yet you 
probably caught but a glimpse of what 
may be seen. Then again, our eyes, 
according to the oculists, convey to 
the brain sight-sensations of only such 
things as serve as mirrors to reflect light, 
and obviously such things can form but a 
part of the things that be. ’' 

“Well,” said I, “I saw an old friend 
of mine, apparently much interested in this 
performance, but I did not hear him speak. 
Do you think that some analogous appa¬ 
ratus is necessary to make us hear things 
not heard under normal conditions?’' 

“1 am forced to that conclusion, and 
intend to try and work it out as soon 
as I can perfect my present invention. 
In my opinion, when people have seen 
and heard departed friends, it has been 
when conditions happened to prevail 
which are similar to those I hope to obtain 
at will." 

We discussed these affairs at some length 
and gradually got back to present condi- 

Robertaon instructed me in the appara¬ 
tus, and told me more of the composition 
and manufacture of the volatile conductor. 

The Washington trip was arranged for; 
it was decided that we should go in about 
ten days, which would give Robertson time 
to make several sets of apparatus, and to 
carry his experiments further. 

We started armed and equipped and 
could not resist the opportunity of having 
a little fun, resolved not to carry it far 
enough to make ourselves too conspicuous, 
or rather inconspicuous. We took a par¬ 
lor-car at Jersey City aud arranged our 
chairs facing each other so that we could 
easily converse. In a short time the con¬ 
ductor came along, and as he reached for 
my ticket, I went out, but flashed instantly 
back to view in time to see him straighten 
up and put his hand to his eyes. He 
looked startled, but said nothing. 

As he reached for Robertson's ticket, 
Robertson repeated the trick, and this 
time the conductor straightened up with a 
snap, turned white and looked frightened. 

“Is anything the matter?” I asked. 

“I didn’t know that there was, but I 
seem to have blind spells. I had the 
queerest sensation just now that I ever had 


in my life, and for a moment I couldn’t 

“It is probably indigestion," I said, “or 
perhaps you'are bilious. Why don’t you 
take something for your liver?” 

We considerately refrained from any 
further demonstration lest we should make 
him really sick. We did not wish to 
attract too much attention, and only tested 
our apparatus further in the dining-car. 

The waiter spread the table and brought 
some oysters. 

“Waiter,” said Robertson, as he disap¬ 
peared, ‘ ‘ these oysters are out of sight. ’ ’ 

This disposition of Robertson’s to pun 
was the worst thing I had seen in him. 

“For de Lawd's Bake I” said the darkey, 
and dropped the tray and soup he was 
bringing. 

I heard the head waiter rebuke him 
sharply, and the darkey responded: 

“Dat dar man's a hoodoo; he got dc 

“Co 'long, you fool,” said the head 
waiter, “and be more careful.” But the 
waiter refused to serve us, even under 
threat of discharge. 

Another came. He seemed a little nerv¬ 
ous, and went about his work reluctantly. 
Finally I asked him to pass something to 
me, and as he did so, I obliterated myself 
for a minute. Well, he was the most 
frightened man 1 ever saw. He could not 
speak. As I came back, he managed to 
get away, but he refused to come near us 
after that. 

Unfortunately, a young woman in the 
next seat happened to be looking at me 
when I disappeared, and she fainted. Bhe 
was a fine-looking woman, and I would not 
have disappeared had I known she was 
looking at me. 

We knew that we attracted general sus¬ 
picion and ought to have stopped here, 
but when the head waiter timidly ap¬ 
proached to ascertain the cause of so much 
confusion and alarm, Robertson faded out. 
This was too much. Those nearest the 
exit end of the car left at once without 
paying their bills, and every one ceased 
eating. The waiters were terror-stricken. 

The head waiter had sufficient presence 
of mind to beg me to take my friend and 

I saw that we had made a mistake, and 
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we paid our bill; the head waiter trembled 
os he look the money. I handed him a 
dollar each for the two discomfited waiters, 
though I doubt if they would touch the 

At the hotel we were our usual selves. 

I knew, of course, the necessity of a 
good introduction to enable a matter to be 
properly presented to a Cabinet officer, but 
resolved to make our apparatus introduce 

I had, however, letters from different 
iufluential people to help when we got 
down to business. 

The next morning we tested the appa¬ 
ratus which we wore, took a bag contain¬ 
ing several sets and repaired to the Navy 
Department. I had learned that the Sec¬ 
retary of the Navy was id town and planned 
the visit so as to be reasonably sure of 
finding him. 

To the young man who asked what he 
could do for us, I presented a card and 
said I wished to see the Secretary of the 
Navy on very important business. 

He advised me presently that this was 
impossible, but that Mr. Brown would see 

I replied that he might and might not. 
but that I should be glad to talk with him 
a moment. 

The young man gave me a peculiar look 
and I faded out before him, remarking that 
be could judge for himself as to whether 
Mr. Brown could see me. 

Of course, he was mystified, but he saw 
Mr. Brown, probably gave him the tip 
that the devil or some other imp wished 
to see him, and shortly presented me. I 
introduced Robertson and said : 

“Mr. Brown, we are not cranks, as your 
assistant may have advised you, but come 
here with a most important discovery which 
we think should be placed at the service 
of the government without delay. We 
have no log-rolling to do, but propose to 
let our discovery be our sponsor. 1 know 
the manner in which all public officers are 
annoyed, but we ask nothing except to 
show what we have, and if the Secretary 
wishes us to depart on the instant, we will 
do so.” 

“What is the discovery!” asked Brown. 

‘ ‘ I can perhaps tell you how to bring it in 
the regular way before the Department, 


but it is impossible for you to see the 
Secretary. ” 

“Do you think it is as difficult as it 
would be for him to see me!” said I, as I 
faded. Robertson faded too. Brown did 
not answer. 

“What do you think about it! ” said I, 
still an airy nothing. 

“I don't know what to think," said he, 
apparently forgetting everything. 

I came back and found Brown standing 
in open-mouthed astonishment. I saw, 
too, that every clerk had left his duties 
and was looking at me, while others were 
peering through the doors. 

Before more could be said, a gentleman 
came to one of the doors to ascertain the 
cause of the confusion. Some one ad¬ 
dressed him as Mr. Black, and I knew 
then that he was the Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy. 

“What is the matter!" he asked. 

"Mr. Black,” said I, “my client here 
whom you cannot see”—at this he looked 
very knowing and I thought winked at 
one of the head clerks—“has a discovery 
or invention which it seemed to me should 
be at once brought without formality be¬ 
fore the government. To save myself from 
the suspicion of being a crank, and you 
from being bored, I shall request my client 
to appear. Mr. Robertson, will you allow 
yourself to be presented!” 

The big form of Robertson flashed at 
once to view. The faces of Mr. Black and 
the rest were a study. 

I then faded and said: “Mr. Black, thiB 
is not a stance, and we are not wizards. 
Do you think anything further is necessary 
to make the importance of the invention 
manifest!” 

Mr. Black is a very smart man. “Come 
in this way,” said he, and in a few min¬ 
utes we were closeted with himself and the 
Secretary. 

To tell all that passed would be to repeat 
with modifications what has already been 

I explained fully the working of the in¬ 
vention, and some of its uses. The latter 
the Secretary saw, however, before I men¬ 
tioned them. 

“Black," said he, “just imagine the 
feelings of the commander of an inferior 
fleet to find all at once and without warn- 
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inf; tliat lie was surrounded by powerful 
battle-ships which had dropped from a clear 
sky or risen from the depths, with gnus 
in position to sink him. For if he was 
sighted, the battle-ships could go out of 
sight, steer by compass, and easily come 
up to him. How easy for a vessel to 
escape, on the other band; or how handily 
big batteries could be passed." 

Still I could see that he thought there 
must be something wrong about the matter, 
so I persuaded him to try the apparatus, 
and soon be was enthusiastic. 

He t|irned to me sharply. 

"How many people know of this inven- 

"Only myself and Robertson." 

"Are you certain of this?" 

"Yes." 

"Haven't you applied for a |«ttonli" 

"No.” 

"Why?” 

"Because if it were patented, foreign 
nations could after seeing the specifications 
practise the invention ns well as we could, 
and it seemed to us that the United States 
government Bhould have the sole use of the 
invention.” 

“That is right.” said he. "Where are 
you staying?” 

I mentioned the hotel. 

“Well.” said he. "I want you to prom¬ 
ise me on your honor that you will neither 
of you make any further exhibiu of this 
invention, that you will mention it to no 
one, and that you will keep reasonably 
close to the hotel until you hear from me.” 

I readily promised and we departed. 

That afternoon I received a note from 
the Secretary asking us to meet him at a 
certain place the next day. and to bring 
our apparatus and l>e prepared for a full 
explanation. 

Of course, wc kept the appointment, but 
what was our surprise to find that we were 
to meet the President and Cabinet! We 
were at first a little embarrassed, but were 
shortly relieved to find that the people we 
met were like other men. In fnct. they 
had great sport with the apparatus, and it 
of course let! to all kinds of speculation. 

We were delighted to find that in the 
opinion of all, the government should own 
the secret . Hut the difficulty lay in keeping 
the secret while practising the invention. 


Finally the matter was left with the 
Secretary of the Navy and the Secretary 
of War, and it was arranged that we should 
meet them the next morning. 

This we did. The Cabinet officers were 
afraid that it would be difficult to keep 
the matter secret, but decided that it w'ould 
he better to take some chances than to run 
the risk of losing the invention altogether. 
So, to make a long story short, it was 
arranged that Robertson should write out 
the formula of the conductor, which should 
be in the custody of the Secretary of the 
Navy; that Robertson and myself should 
give as much time as should be required to 
fit vessels, individuals, el cetera, with the 
apparatus; that we should prepare the 
volatile conductor when required in the 
presence of a government officer; that wc 
should receive ten thousand dollars a year 
each for our services while in government 
employ; that we should receive fifty thou¬ 
sand dollars down, to be paid from an 
emergency fund ; and that as soon ns 
authority could lie obtained, we should re¬ 
ceive a million dollars for the invention. 

The first part of the contract was carried 
out; we received our fifty thousand dollars 
and entered into government employ, to 
which most of my time is now given. 

But the good fortune was too much for 
Robertson. Just before we were to start 
for home, as he was sitting talking to me. 
be suddenly clutched his breast, stiffened 
himself and died without a word. 

Now comes the strangest part of the 
whole matter. After making the projier 
disposition of Robertson's remains. I 
went on with the government experiments. 
As long as the conductor we had on hand 
lasted, they were eminently satisfactory, 
but it soon gave out. 

I had helped prepare it. and a govern 
ment expert had also seen it prepared, but 
when we tried it ourselves something was 
wrong. We have worked at it for months 
without result. The officials have dc- 
spaired. but I still think that Robertson was 
honest and only some trifling thing is neces¬ 
sary to make our experiments successful. 
I even hope to get that finer adjustment 
which will enable me to see him watching 
the experiments, as I have no doubt he 
does, and even to go farther and hear him 
explain all he knows about it. 



rather than a thing of flesh and blood." dragon-liesieged. 

"But,” she persisted, "why are you On how many 
here?" splendid occa- 

"Behold," he replied, indignantly. "I sions have I 
have served you all the days of my youth!" owed you my life 
"True," she said, with an averted look, and rewarded 
They liegan to ascend the flank of an emi- your chivalry with 
nrnoc that terminated the stretches of the my hand! Now 
glade. To help her, he took her hand, my station is 
but as he clasped it. it eluded him. hardly so exalted. 

“Why does your hand fade in mine like You grow so 
mist? A year ago it was warm aud wise.” 
material enough." She halted. 

“Oh, but you were younger. You be- "Sec how far we 
lieved in me mightily then." she said, have climbed. 
"Soon you will have even less faith than Shall I be frail 
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quickened heart- greatly calmed by the abrupt ascent, 
beat. I am what “Ah, but behold the glories of the high 
you would, a thing places to which I have led you.” Her 
of fragility or of face was bentific as she spoke, 
power.” "Very pretty, indeed,” said he, “but 

“Be fragile now, an unconscionably warm climb.” 
and lean on roe,” He took a field-glass from its case and 
he said. She shook began gazing at the lights of a city which 
her head. reared its steeples remotely in the lowlands 

“I shall sec if beneath them, 
your waist is not “As always, using that wretched glass, " 
less immaterial she cried, springing to his side. “Always 
than your hand.” gazing, gazing beyond the boundaries! I 
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■kness, “but if you could only have 
h in me as you used, I think I could 
ain quite apparent, and indeed, almost 
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He waited, but she stood phantomiike, 
silently weeping. Then he stretched forth 
a faltering hand, but it penetrated her and 
came back empty. 

“Speak," he demanded. "The time 
rapidly approaches when I must take my 
way to thut distant city. Will you 
aceom|iany me, os we planned of old, or 
do you utterly break faith with me?" 

She lifted her grief-stricken eyes. 


the binoculars of 
lent terms with hi 
on the air of the 
he has not mentior 
when she fancies 
after-dinner nap 1 
be is hasting alon; 
the city gates, bit 
charged with scent 
Regret, until he r 































WRECK OF THE BRIGANTINE “RINGER." 


I 'M not going to oiler any explanations 
nor make any guesses about the cause 
of the trouble, for I'm none of your scien¬ 
tists—I'm just a plain dog sailor; bull’ll 
tell just what happened, and all I know 
about it. After that if any one is not 
satisfied, he can go to the records of the 
New York Custom House, and the crew 
lists in the Shipping Office, where he’ll find 
she cleared out just as I am going to tell, 
and that the last man to sign articles was 
Martin Gail. If that isn't proof enough, 
why, the timbers of the old hulk can be 
seen to this day, at low water, out there 
just where Mill Creek from Freeport, on 
Long Island, runs into Jones Inlet. The 
old stem stands up there even above high 
tide, and, although nobody that hasn't 
seen it is likely to believe me, every fisher¬ 
man living thereabout has noticed that the 
end of it is crumbling slowly into the. 
shape of a dog's head. Of course, people 
won’t believe it. Why, only last Bummer 
Hal Pearson and I (Hal has an oyster-farm 
under the inlet there) took a weak-eyed 
young fellow with double-barreled glasses 
out to the beach there. He said he was a 
professor in some college, and so I told 
him the story and Bhowed him the old 
stem to prove it, but he just smiled aud 
said, in a lofty way: 

“Oh, yes, my man, I see the ship was 
wrecked, and the timber does look some¬ 
thing like a dog’s head, but, you know, 
it’a a mere coincidence.” 

The “Ringer” was about the finest brig¬ 
antine that ever sailed coastwise out of New 
York. She belonged to old Jeremy Ringer 
up at Nyack. He built her there, and 
they say she paid for herself, and made 
good interest besides, inside of three years. 
By that time the owner had built another 
one bigger than the “Ringer,” and the 
“Ringer’s” old skipper, Capt. Allie Ver- 
planck, got the new one, while Capt. Dan 
Sims, a lean, hook-nosed, smooth-faced, 
pig-eyed skipper from Connecticut, took 
the “Ringer.” I never did see such an 
uncomfortable man as he was, even though 
it isn’t right to talk so about anybody 
that’s dead. You see. I’d been two voy¬ 
ages in her with Captain Verplanck, and 


he was the nicest man that ever walked a 
quarterdeck. 

Well, the “Ringer” was chartered to 
carry coal from New York to Matanzas. 
She loaded over at Communipaw, and 
hauled out to an anchor on the fiat. Then 
Captain Sima went around to his favorite 
crimp in 8outh Street for a crew, for he 
had nobody aboard only the mate, the 
steward and myself, and I shouldn't have 
been there only I had been kept by to 
help give the rigging a proper overhauling. 
But when he reached the crimp's, the 
first news he heard was that it was ebb tide 
for sailormen. Such times as that don’t 
come very often, bqt there we were, with 
everything under hatches and the decks 
washed, but not until three days had 
passed did that crimp come alongside 
with a bumboat full of men and bags and 
bedding. 

It was just about the time the streets 
were getting lighted up, when the boat 
brought to abreast the fore rigging, and I 
was standing there all alone keeping look¬ 
out while Mr. Snashall and the second 
mate were having a proper smoke in the 

“Is the old man aboard!” said the 

“No, he ain’t,” said I, “but the mates 
are and I’ll call ’em.” 

“No, you won’t, ” said he. “Holdfast 
a minute, or there'll be trouble.” 

“Trouble, is it?” said I. "And is it 
you that will be making it for me, then!” 
said I, wishing he'd try it, for there's no 
better fun than doing a crimp. 

“No, damn you,” he said. “You’ll 
get one of your mates here into trouble and 
then all hands 'ill be atop of ye. Hold 
your tongue and lend a hand here.” 

With that, a lusty young fellow—the 
chap I spoke of as Martin Gail, it was— 
put a hand upon the rail and then came 
flying up as easy as if he were dancing a 
hornpipe. Turning around, he said to 
the crimp, “The dog first.” 

The crimp turned back a tarpaulin in 
the stern-sheets of the boat and there lay 
as fine a liver-and-white pup as ever you 
saw. The crimp grabbed it under the 
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fore legs and passed it up to Martin, who 
lifted it aboard and then turned to me. 

“I saved him off a wreck while crossing 
the banks in the last ship,” he said. 
“Pretty dog, ain't he) I think more of 
him than a brother, but when I asked your 
old man if I could bring him along he 
said he hadn't shipped any four-footed 
sailors and didn't mean to begin now. I'd 
signed on and couldn't back out, so I just 
stood in with the crimp and all hands 
here to smuggle him aboard and we'll keep 
him in the forecastle for luck, though the 
old man'll raise hell with us if he learns the 
beast is aboard, for I heard him tell the 
commissioners, after that little conversation 
I'd had about the dog, that dogs were 
his special horror, because he'd alwnys 
expected to be bit by a mad dog and die 
of it when his time came.” 

The minute I saw how the course lay, as 
I don't need to tell anybody, I was right 
glad to lend a hand in making the pup feel 
he was to have home comforts on the 
“Ringer.” Everybody that's had the 
advantages of a deep-water education 

knows that any dog brings luck to a ship 

when he's well treated. Why, the quickest 

sailing-passage ever made from Sandy Hook 

to Liverpool was that of the “Dread- 
naught,” and just as she was hauling out 
from Pier 10, down in South Street, her 
skipper lassoed a liver-and-white bird-dog 
out of the slip with a heaving line. How¬ 
ever that dog got overboard nobody knew, 
but there's the facts, as every old ship- 
merchant in New York knows. 

So we stowed the dog away comfortable 
in a forward bunk, and then I notified the 
mates that the crew was alongside. An 
hour later Captain Sims came aboard, and 
then, as wind and tide served, we made 
sail, got the anchor and away we went. 
That was on the night of August 23, 1874, 
and as I said, any one can find by the 
records that the “Ringer” was cleared at 
the Custom House four days before that, 
and that was the day the crew signed 
articles before the shipping commissioner. 
For ten days thereafter we had nothing to 
complain of especially. 

But on the tenth day the trouble began. 
We’d had our supper—all the cornbread 
and molasses we could eat. Old t'apt. 
Jeremy Ringer was great on feeding sailors 


with cornbread and molasses. And of 
course we were all feeling pretty good, as 
we worked about the decks putting things 
to rights. Martin Gail was at the wheel, 
holding her within a hair of the course. 
Captain Sims was walking to and fro in the 
waist, while Mr. Snashall sat on the taf- 
frail smoking his pipe, when all unexpect¬ 
edly up comes the liver-and-white pup out 
of the forecastle, barking at the top of his 
voice, the moment he sniffed the fresh air, 
and then away aft he galloped with ears 
flapping and mouth open—the happiest 
pup anybody ever saw. 

But the way the sight of it worked the 
old man was something I never saw before 
or since. The moment he saw the dog, 
he stopped in his tracks and stared with 
his little pig-eyes bulging, and then away 
he went to the weather main-rigging and 
there he climbed to the third ratline, while 
the dog went galloping aft to where Martin 
stood at the wheel. Martin was looking 
very red in the face, not saying a word. 

“Mr. Snashall!" bawled the captain. 

‘ 1 Sir,'' said the mate, getting on his feet. 

“Heave that damned dog overboard. It 
belongs to the man at the wheel, and if he 

hats his eye while you’re doing of it, 

knock him down.” 

“Aye, aye, sir," said the mate, and 
then without further ado knocked Martin 
halfway to the low lee rail, where he lay 
quivering for a moment while the dog came 
and licked his face. 

Mr. Snashall held the wheel steady until 
Martin got up and came back to take it. 
The dog naturally followed its master, 
but it stopped short when it saw Snashall 
leave the wheel, and started to slink away 
forward. At that, the mate, with a run, 
overtook it. and giving it a swinging kick, 
lifted it over the rail to drop splashing into 

It was a lovely tropical evening. The 
sweet little breeze was washing the 
“Ringer” along so slowly that for a time 
the swimming dog, with its head thrown 
well forward, seemed to keep pace with 
the vessel. But in a minute or two it was 
visibly losing ground, and then as it 
dropped well astern it began to whine and 

The men gathered at the rail and looked 
in perfect silence at the struggling beast, 
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while even the captain stood motionless in 
his place gazing at it. Martin's face was 
now as white as a lady's handkerchief, 
sare only for a red blotch around one eye, 
and every moment or two he wiped his 
lips with the back of his hand, though I 
could see that they were as dry as a cabin 
bulkhead. 

Finally Martin turned his head for a look 
at the dog, and as he did so he shuffled 
his feet on the deck and turned back to 
his work with a jerk. At that the captain 
began climbing down out of the rigging, 
and we naturally glanced to see what he 
was going to do, but he stopped on the 
sheer-pole and when we looked away astern 
again we saw the fin of a shark that was 
heading straight for the dog. 

It was the sight of the fin that had made 
Martin turn so quickly from looking at the 
dog, and Captain Sims had stopped on 
the sheer-pole to Bee the end of the tragedy. 
In some way that dog realized the approach 
of the new danger, for he now began to 
howl in terror, while he splashed the water 
in a vain effort to swim faster. Then the 
black fin sank out of sight, the dog’s 
shoulders were lifted half out of water, it 
opened wide its mouth, and while shaking 
its head from side to aide was drawn down 
out of sight. 

The death of the dog made another man 
of Martin Gail. He had been the most 
jovial lad in the forecastle—the kind of 
shipmate you’ll rarely see. Why, his 
chest was a regular apothecary-shop with 
medicines, and he was always ready with 
anything ho had if one of us was sick or 
even so much as skinned a finger. But 
now he never said a word unless obliged 
to, and he never opened his medicines, 
either, so far as I saw. Such times as he 
wasn’t asleep during his watch below, he 
passed reading some books that told all 
about making poisons, and how to turn 
lead into silver, and what kind of dreams 
would come true, and how to make the 
spirits of the dead come back so they 
could be seen. It was enough for me to 
look at the titles of such books as that, 
but he seemed to just dote on them. 

However, we didn’t hafe any trouble 
immediately after the dog was killed, 
even though everybody in the forecastle 
was looking for it, but the old man and 


Mr. Snashall had a grudge laid up against 
Martin, and the way he was kept on the 
jump when on deck was by no means slow, 
and we were wondering whether there was, 
after all, any such thing as spoiling the 
“Ringer's” luck, when a morning came 
that lifted the big mountain they call the 
Pan of Matanzas out of the sea, and by 
eleven o'clock we were reaching into the 
port with all sail set and the trade-winds 
just making the white water roar away 
from her bows. Martin Gail was standing 
at the wheel, and being in the same watch 
I could see that he was looking about 
right sharp, as if he meant to leave the 
ship, and was thinking what he would do 
afterwards, when the captain ordered the 
wheel down, because we were shaving 
Punta Gorda a wee bit closely. Martin 
began clawing the spokes, of course, and 
soon had the wheel down, but as the 
captain said “Steady,” the tiller-rope 
broke, and the next minute the “Ringer” 
was up in the wind, and away she drifted 
toward the shoals and the mercies of 
Spanish wreckers. 

By quick work, we got the anchor down 
and brought her up just in time, but the 
strain on the spars, as the anchor took 
bottom, carried away the topgallant mast 
and jibboom, so we had a pretty mess of 
it for the rest of that day and for some 
days after, though it mightily relieved my 
mind when it all happened, for I couldn't 
but think such doings as we had seen must 
spoil any ship’s luck. 

And that was only the beginning. It 
seemed as if the running-gear was all go¬ 
ing rotten from that time on. Now that 
I recall it all, I remember that the hal¬ 
liards and topping lifts and ropes of that 
kind were generally all right, but the 
braces fell apart when we got new spars 
on end, and hawsers broke, and, not to 
spin the yarn too long, it seemed as if the 
devil was doing his best to drive us ashore 
during afl the weeks we lay there in the 
harbor discharging coal and taking on 
sugar. 

It was on October 17th that we made 
sail for home. I was looking for trouble 
off Punta Gorda. but we weathered it with¬ 
out accident and we soon headed away for 
the Florida coast and the Gulf Stream with 
a trade-wind over the starboard quarter 




got the two parts and brought them to the 
lee side of the quarterdeck, on the captain's 
order to put in a long splice and put the 
rope by for use in case of need. Captain 
Sims was a tidy hand himself in all kinds 
of marlinespike work, and he stood by, now, 
with his hands in his pockets, to watch 
Mr. Taylor's work. 

Taking a seat on the mainsheet cleat, 
Mr. Taylor brought the broken ends to¬ 
gether on his lap, took hold of the strands 


>, be fool enough to believe that the devil 


'ought them to the and that pup we kicked overboard have 
:k, on the captain's come back with invisible teeth and brim- 
splice and put the stone slobber to chaw off our ropes, but I 
of need. Captain don't, and I don't mean to hear another 
imself in all kinds word about it from you or anybody else 
d he stood by, now, aboard ship. You'll find it cold enough 
pockets, to watch when you reach Sandy Hook to make you 
wish you had some of the devil’s fuel to 
s mainsheet cleat, keep you warm." 

> broken ends to- It was all plain enough to me from that 
hold of the strands time on, and so it was to everybody for- 
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her ilown. We hail scarcely dona our 
work when the wind fell away almost to 
a dead calm. Captain Hints was looking 
for a northeast gale, and braced everything 
sharp up on the starboard tack, because 
she was lying head to north’ard, even 
though the air was so light that she 
scarcely had stceragcway on. The sky 
grew thick, rather than cloudy, as the 
afternoon wore away. The sun faded and 
the sky and horizon kept closing in on us 
nearer and nearer. 

The watch on deck loitered beside the 
galley, saying never a word, save only 
Martin Gail, who was now more restless 
than he had ever been aboard the 
“Ringer.” 

Even the frequent orders he got from 
the quarterdeck (for the hazing had been 
uninterrupted since the dog was thrown 
overboard) did not now seem to worry 
him. In fact, he grew cheerful under it, 
and finally began to whistle “Old Zip 
Coon” through his teeth. 

That whistling just about drove me 
wild, and I went to him and said: 

“For God's sake, Mart, let up on the 
whistle. Haven't we got enough bad luck 
in store without your begging the devil 
to give us morel” 

“Oh, that’s all right, Jack,” said he. 
"It’ll bring us wind and wind is what we 

Well, now, it was Just as if his words 
had done it, for he had hardly stopped 
speaking when the sky seemed to break all 
up into such masses of snow as I never saw 
before or since, and then with swish and 
splash the wind came out the west like a 
powder blast. 

Captain Sims, who was on the quarter¬ 
deck, heard it coming before it arrived and 
bawling for all hands to brace around the 
fore yards, he shifted over the mainsheet 
himself, and while the boom was yet hang¬ 
ing to port, jumped on the starboard rail 
just abaft the main rigging to see that we 
worked on the jump. 

A minute later, and just as we started 
hauling on the braces, the wind struck us. 

Down we rolled with the. topsail thun¬ 
dering in the wind and the fore-staysail 
aback. The mainsail swung across the 
deck to fetch up on the sheets with a tre¬ 
mendous Jerk, and then it did seem as if 


everything aloft as well as about deck was 
going to pieces. The mainsheet parted 
and the boom, swinging on, knocked Cap¬ 
tain Sims into the sea, where he disap¬ 
peared instantly. The peak and throat 
halliards of the sail both parted the next 
minute. The braces that we were to haul 
on broke the minute we brought any Btrain 
on them. The lower fore-topsail was split. 

And in the midst of the uproar I heard 

such yelps and howls as only the devil was 

And worse was coming. While we were 
that paralyzed we couldn't stir a hand or 
foot, we found white water all around us, 
and then the sea hove us up on the beach, 
just east of Jones Inlet. The next sea 
swept the deck, carrying Martin Gail and 
another man overboard. Luckily for the 
rest of us, another sea hove us up to where 
the hulk rested easy enough to let us save 
our lives. 

Next day, when the shore folks came 
and took us off, they found Martin Gail's 
body on the beach about a mile from the 
wreck. Of course, there was an inquest 
over it, and when old Doc Silverton 
called on me to testify I started telling 
the whole story just as I've told it here. 
He let me go on till I got as far as where 
Mr. Taylor was explaining to Captain 
Sims how that dog had come back to bring 
trouble to the ship, and then he stopped 
me. He said that kind of a yarn might go 
among “fool sailors,” but it wasn’t the 
proper thing for a court of record, because 
anybody could see that Martin Gail had 
done it all. 

So I was obliged to tell nothing only 
just what I saw happen, and when all the 
testimony was in, and Silverton had had 
his say, the jury put their heads together 
for about two minutes and then announced 
that the said Martin Gail, deceased, came 
to his death by suicide 1 

As I said, I’m not going to offer any ex¬ 
planations nor make any guesses, because 
I’m none of your scientists, but just a plain 
dog sailor. Moreover, I wouldn't be so 
disrespectful to the coroner or the jury as 
to say that if they’d had a deep-water 
education they’d ha’ known more, but if 
anybody will tell me how Martin Gail 
could have done it all I’ll say, “Thank ye 
hearty, mate," and mean it, too. 







A MOTHER knelt ou the tessellated 
floor of the Temple of Fate, praying 
earnestly for boons for her unborn infant. 
The pavement was rich with colored 
marbles and precious stones, the grateful 
gifts of generations of votaries. Before 
her in a niche stood the shrine of the 
goddess—iuscrutable, ineffable, an unend- 
iug mystery. 

Of a sudden, as she knelt there, an 
opalescent cloud seemed to fill the sculpt¬ 
ured niche as with a halo of glory. It 
was oval in slut|>e, and intangible in sub¬ 
stance; but it opened slowly, dispersing 
itself in pale-blue smoke, and disclosed to 
view, sphinx-like, the visible form of the 
goddess. 

"What would you have of me?” she asked, 
in strangely familiar tones, yet echoing from 
the past, the present and the future. 

The mother lookedup, overjoyed though 
terrified. “I ask gifts," she cried, “for 
my unborn babe, whom I bring on my 
bended knees as thy votary." 

The goddess leaned forward in her 
blandest mood. To one in ten thousand 
she assumes that demeanor. For caprice 
is to her the very breath of life: she makes 
one happy, and myriads miserable. 

“Take what you will,” she answered, 
smiling. "Your prayer has moved me. 
But take my advice as well, and be guided 
by me in the blessings you crave for him.'' 

"What better could I ask, O Fate!” the 
mother answered, all tremulous. “I put 
him in your hands. Do what you think 
is best for him." 

The goddess looked down upon her with 
quite human affability. How affable she 
cun be in her moments of good humor! 


"Well, then,” she began, “I suppose, first 
of all, you wish him to be successful." 

The mother's voice trembled a little. 
She had a true woman's sense that duty 
should come first and success only after¬ 
ward—not knowing that these two are for¬ 
ever sundered. “I would wish him to be 
good," she said, “O Fate, if it is all the 
same to you.” 

The goddess stroked her own face. 
“Yes, he may be good enough." she re¬ 
plied, in a dubitativc accent. “That is to 
say, about as good us the average of his 
countrymen. Of course, I would advise you 
not to let him be criminal: he should avoid 
open theft, deeds of violence, perhaps mere 
swindling. On the whole, I wouldn't even 
let him go into bubble com|ianles. But he 
mustn't lie too good—morally earnest. 1 mean 
—in advance of his time—in one word, 
quixotic. I take it for granted what you 
aim at is to make him happy. Now, his 
happiness, I assure you, will be best sub¬ 
served by keeping him in the center, as it 
were, removed from all extremes: neither 
too good nor too bad; neither virtuous 
nor vicious. He should just attain the 

average moral level of his well-to-do con¬ 

temporaries. Men who fall below that 
standard are apt to get into trouble: im¬ 

prisonment for fraud, or at least exposure 
and expatriation, await them. Men who 
rise much aliove it have a far harder time: 
they are persecuted and misunderstood, 
and are martyrs to conscience. Here in 
my wallet I have plenty of good, safe, con¬ 
ventional moral characters to bestow. Be 
guided by me; accept one of these for 
your beloved child; and be convinced of 
this truth: medio tutissimus ibit.” 
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The mother bowed her head. “Aa you 
will,” she Baid meekly. “You, Fate, 
know beat. Who am I that I should 
oppose you?” 

“That’s well,” the goddess replied, 
quite pleaaed at her acquiescence; for 
mortals as a rule are so r ary unreasonable. 
“I see at a glance you're a practical 
woman. And now, as to intellect? You’d 
like him, I take it, to be moderately 
clever. ’ ’ 

“I should like him,” the mother an¬ 
swered, “to be wise and able, a lover of 
lovely things, beautiful-souled and poet¬ 
ical.” 

The goddess frowned. “You mean 
well,” she answered; “but I see you don’t 
know how to adapt your means to the 
end you have in view for him. You wish 
him to be happy. Now, if you'll listen 
to me, you won’t ask any such useless gifts 
as those for his happiness. What is wanted 
for success is a good, sound, able, mediocre 
intelligence. He Bhould see just far enough 
ahead to know what is coming in the imme¬ 
diate future. He should have excellent 
practical parts; be fitted to take events at 
the turn of the tide; know how to use 
them to his own advantage. He should be 
adapted to his environment. Poetical 
ideas and beautiful aspirations would only 
be in the way for him; they are mere 
will-o'-the-wisps which divert a man from 
the serious pursuit of success and happi¬ 
ness. Deep insight and a wide outlook 
are almost equally dangerous. They lead 
men astray from the lodestar of self into 
the devious by-ways of philanthropy, 
speculation, the good of posterity, the 
general advantage. Short views are best; 
narrow horizons safest. I have always 
fancied those men get on most in the 
world who have fair average intellects, 
great energy and determination, no marked 
philosophic or poetical bent, and a steady 
resolution to succeed before everything. 
Very high intelligence, like a very noble 
moral character, leads only, as a rule, to 
failure and misery. Commonplace pays. 
If you wish me to give a disposition of that 
sort to your unborn child, you may rest 
perfectly satisfied I shall have done Just 
the happiest I can for his future.” 

The mother’s face quivered. A tear 
hung glistening on her long dark lashes. 


"That was hardly the dream I had 
cherished for him,” she murmured, with 
some natural human regret. “It is sad to 
resign it. But since it is for his happiness, 
O Fate, work your will with him.” 

The goddess bent down, still more 
gracious than ever. “That's right,” she 
answered. “I seldom have met so 
sensible a mother. Put your case in my 
hands, and I'll do everything for your 
boy. I'll give him sound health, an ex¬ 
cellent digestion, moderate good looks— 
too much is apt to turn a mau into a 
puppy—a medium intelligence, firm log¬ 
ical grasp of all middle principles, re¬ 
spectability, conventional morality, and 
no fads of any sort. I will make him, all 
round, a strong, able, vigorous, strenu¬ 
ous, unimaginative, unemotional, ordinary 
man. In the struggle for existence, he 
will rise of himself to the top like a cork 
in water. Of course, I will give him just 
enough taste in literature and art to enable 
him to enjoy himself; but he shall never 
be troubled with yearnings and aspira¬ 
tions, ideals in life, or passionate sympathy 
for suffering humanity. Subscriptions to 
charities will suffice his soul; he will pre¬ 
fer Gilbert and Sullivan to Ibsen or Wag¬ 
ner. In short, he will thoroughly under¬ 
stand and make the best of the present, 
while he will be troubled with no foolish 
qualms about the future.” 

“And what would you do about the 
choice of a walk in life for him?” the 
mother asked dubiously. 

“Oh, as to that,” Fate replied, “it's 
absolutely indifferent. With the qualities 
I have bestowed upon him, he is sure to 
succeed, whatever you do with him. If 
he goes into the army, he'll rise to be Field- 
Marshal and be given a peerage; if he 
prefers the bar, he'll sit upon Ihe wool¬ 
sack ; if he chooses the church, he’ll die an 
Archbishop. Literature and art I do not 
recommend; but even there, he would be 
sure of a popular triumph. However, you 
can safely leave all that to himself. Priest 
or soldier, he will know on which side his 
bread is buttered." 

And the mother rose from her knees with 
tears trickling down her cheek. For 
what shall it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul—his 
own higher nature? 




absolute failure unless dear Mr. 
jtroadbent eoultl we his way to give his 
MUronnge and live guineas. 

Also, but for the fact that Mr. Broad- 
■ent was a successful man, he could not, 
if course, have afforded this expenditure; 
ind but for the fact that he was one deter- 
nined to get his money's worth, he would 
lave torn up the ticket to the bazaar. 

He entered the hall with a frown that he 
leclined to unpin from his face when one 
if the lady patronesses at the barrier bade 
lim welcome. Within, the great circular 
(■ace was filled with a representation of 
■ hat the program declared to be an 
Usatian village, with imitation fir-trees 
,nd painted pines; for a background snow- 
opped hills, a papier-tufichf ruined castle. 


way a song that his young sister u 
to sing in—well, goodness knew how h 

his sister sung it now, but she had tr 
ried in direct opposition to his emphi 
advice and that had made a good exc 
for losing sight of her. Just as well; 
had children who would probably bon 
money from him. They would have 
make their own way in the world us he 1 
made his. As Mr. Broadbent often s 
on being congratulated. "My dear sit 
man is what he intended himself to lit 
There had been ups and downs in his can 
but he honestly felt that ho had nobody 
thank but himself for his success. 

Mr. Briiadbcnt was near a curtained 
trance to one of the rooms at the side wl 


women went about wearing a head-dress hi 
that made them look like windmills. ch 

“A parrot!" said one, insinuatingly, di 
"The Duchess is wi anxious that we should M 
get rid of it. Remember Christmas comes 
only once a year." ro 
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unintentional act was being exaggerated 
into the importance of a serious assault. 

‘A Christmas Carol,’ ” said a voice, 
suddenly and loudly, on the platform. 

The audience took the information with 

“ ‘Harley was dead to begin with! 
There is no doubt whatever about that. 
The register of the burial waa signed by 
the clergyman-' " 

Mr. Broadbent sat back in his stall and 
sneered at the electric light in the center 
of the ceiling. He knew it well, this long 
description of a man’s nature being altered, 
bis whole attitude toward the world 
changed, by a mere dream. There had 
been a time in his early youth—he remem¬ 
bered the green-covered monthly numbers 
in his father's shop in Everaholt Street— 
when he had been greatly impressed by 
this particular story, but he had grown 
older and wiser now. Not bad, perhaps, 
ns a piece of imaginative fiction, but 
really- 

"These things don’t happen," said Mr. 
Broadbent knowingly. "You mustn't 
tell me! A man can’t change at that age. 
He has fixed and settled himself by that 
time. Take my own case for instance." 

The room had a warmer temperature 
than the hall outside, and the hail outside 
had the advantage over the bitter day be¬ 
yond. This, with the repeated shakes of 
the head denoting incredulity, might have 
made Mr. Broadbent drowsy. It is quite 
likely that he would have fallen asleep, 
only that at the very right moment the 
large-faced man two rows before him 
looked round to hide a yawn and, catching 
sight of him, beckoned to him. 

"Sir," he said in a nasal accent, "I 
owe you an apology." They walked out. 

"You do." 

"I take it, sir—you will contradict me if 
I am wrong, and from your general manner 
you may contradict me if I am right—I 
take it that here, as in my country, every¬ 
thing is possible to a man of determination. 
At the same time, it must be remembered 
that everybody owes a great deal to what 
one may term accident, or environment, or 
the working of providence." 

"Those things," remarked Mr. Broud- 
bent, "as a matter of fact, don’t matter a 


“I want to try something like a confi¬ 
dence trick on you," said the other, after 
a pause. "I want you to come and see an 
invention of mine. It is just h&e.” 

“Anything to pavl” 

“Not a cent.” 

The large-faced man drew back some 
heavy green curtains and they went into a 
recess. The place was dark; a machine 
stood against the wall, with a small bright 
light at the back. 

“Take off your hat.” Mr. Broadbent 
obeyed, for a tone of command had come 
into the man's voice. "Put your wrists 
in here." He did this. "Now look into 
this aperture.’’ , Mr. Broadbent complied. 
“See anything?" 

"Nothing," said Mr. Broadbent. 

“Give me a date—an important date— 
in your life, ’’ said the inventor in a steady, 
dictatorial voice, “and you will then see 
what, but for some mere accident, would 
have occurred. This is, perhaps, the most 
wonderful and the most complete apparatus 
that human ingenuity-’’ 

“I must be going," said Mr. Broadbent 
uneasily. “Just turn a handle or some¬ 
thing, will you, and release my wrists." 

"You don't leave until I have persuaded 
you of the excellence of this remarkable 
invention," said the other. “Give me a 
date." 

Mr. Broadbent, looking in at the white, 
blank, lighted space, thought for a few 
moments. 

"December," he said, sulkily. “De¬ 
cember in 1888." 

"Click!" exclaimed the machine. 

II. 

It was late in the afternoon of a Decem¬ 
ber day and the boys were on a snowy plat¬ 
form of the small railway-station; there in 
good time, with painted deal boxes stacked 
up; ail the available staff, including the 
night signalman, going about distractedly 
with London labels; Christmas holidays 
had begun and all the pupils of Hansford 
House were bound for home. The boys 
went up and down screaming in the 
manner of contentious rooks, and young 
Broadbent screamed with the rest of them. 
.Assistant masters in tweed caps snd over¬ 
coats became infected by the good temper 
of the situation and punched the boys. 
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cheerfully wishing them a happy Christ¬ 
mas. When a boy called for “Three 
cheers for old Marney Marnes, ” the master 
who taught German, and sound, light and 
heat and many other subjects, flushed 
with as much pleasure as though a per¬ 
fectly decorous and respectful compliment 
had been paid to him. 

The boy Broadbent appeared to remem¬ 
ber something. He went to the door of 
the little booking-office which was marked 
“Private,” and knocked. 

“Come in,” cried the office-boy. 

“Can you lend me a pen and a dip of 
ink for a moment?” said young Broadbent. 

“Is it absolutely necessary?” 

"Yes,” said young Broadbent. 

“Then,” replied the office-boy, unable 
to conceal his satisfaction, “then you can’t 
have it.” 

“I'll pay you twopence.” 

"What’s twopence to me?” demanded 
the office-boy in a lordly way. 

“I've a jolly good mind to punch your 
nose for you,” said young, Broadbent 
fiercely. 

“Take a man to do that," retorted the 
office-boy. 

"Ever read ‘Jack Ilarkawnv's School¬ 
days'?” with a return to conciliation. 

“No,” said the office-boy, “nor yet 
wanted to.” 

“I’ll lend it to you next term if you 
give me a dip of ink now." 

The machine said “Click!” in its loud, 
significant way. When the scene had 
trembled and changed, young Broadbent 
waa blotting his report carefully and thank¬ 
ing the office-boy. 

“But this didn’t happen,” protested 
Mr. Broadbent to the inventor urgently. 
“I remember quite well that as a matter 
of fact the office-boy refused.” 

“You will probably see now, ” replied the 
voice of the large-faced man at his side in 
satisfied tones, “exactly what would have 
occurred if you had obtained pen and ink. ’ 1 

"1 can’t be responsible for what might 
have happened,” he remarked sulkily. 

“Quite so, quite so; you were not 
entirely responsible, sir, for what did 
happen.” 

Here they were at the new Charing 


Cross station, and here at the barrier stood 
his own dear mother and his young sister, 
and the boy, forgetting all the reticence 
of behavior toward womenfolk that school¬ 
boy etiquette prescribed, rushed toward 
them and allowed himself to be hugged by 

A straw-floored omnibus took them from 
St. Martin's Church up through Seven 
Dials and St. Giles’ and Tottenham Court 
Road. 

“Got a good report, dear?" asked his 
mother, when he had sluug himself down 
in a manly way at the Cobden statue with 
the aid of the driver’s strap. 

“Not bad,” said the boy, flushing. 

• "Father’ll approve of you, Johnnie,” 
said his mother brightly, “when he sees 
your report.” 

His father, as they went through the 
shop, was discussing chapel matters vio¬ 
lently with a customer, and only nodded 
to them and continued the conversation. 
His father was a bearded man with a clean¬ 
shaven upper lip; every wiry hair of his 
beard seemed to bristle with determination 
and a fixed, definite opinion. The boy felt 
chilled as he saw him, but in a brief space 
was seated upstairs at a round table with a 
solid chunk of potato-pie before him. 

Quite late in the meal he made a casual 
reference to his prize, and his young sister 
took the key of his box and flew to ob¬ 
tain it. The two were lost in admiration 
of the complimentary notice on the fly-leaf 
when his father tramped slowly upstairs. 

“Well, papa,” said the boy awkwardly. 

“Give father a kiss," suggested his 

“And how,” said his father, rubbing 
his cheek with a red handkerchief after 
the filial salute—“how have you been 
getting on, my lad, with your studies?” 

“Splendid," replied his mother exult¬ 
antly. “He’s brought home this prize 
and his report. Where’s your report, 
Johnnie?” 

The boy produced the long sealed enve¬ 
lope and handed it rather nervously across 
the table to his father. 

“You don’t know what’s in this, I sup¬ 
pose. my lad?” 

“No, papa.” 

“Ah!” said his father, and combed out 
his wiry heard with his fingers. 
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•‘You'll have a cup of tea, father?” 

“Don’t feel like tea, mother.” 

"Half a cup?” The boy's father gave 
a negative shake of the head. “Now 
you're proud of our John, aren't you, 
father.' Now we shall all spend a happy 
Christmas, shan't we?'’ 

The boy was feeling quite a glow of 
pride and self-righteousness by this time. 

“I want to say one or two words to you, 
my lad,” said his father from the hearth¬ 
rug. “I want to know wbat you thought 
of being when you left school?” 

“I'm sure he'll be a credit to us, what¬ 
ever he goes in for," said the mother re¬ 
spectfully. 

“Leave my hair alone," ordered the 
boy, wriggling. “Second time I've had 
to speak about it.” 

"There have been times when I haven't 
felt quite satisfied with you, and I've had 
to punish you, but I can assure you that 
it's hurt me morc’n it has you." The 
boy restrained the obvious retort, for he 
was becoming impressed by his father's 
manner. " 'A wise son niaketh a glad 
father, but a foolish son,' we are told, ‘is 
the heaviness of his mother.’ " 

The mother murmured the succeeding 
text reverently. 

“Now, I mean to do my duty by you, 
whatever it costs me to do it.” He spoke 
more rapidly and waved his arm. “I want 
you to understand why I do it, because it 
may to some appear perhaps harsh''—here 
he glanced at his wife—“but I do it be¬ 
cause it's my duty as father unto son. In 
the first place, you're not going back to 
that school.” 

“Skin-a-ma-link-de-doodel-ah, ” cried 
the boy cheerfully, slipping from his 
mother's lap to give a few steps of a 
Christy Minstrel dance. 

“Enough of that,” said his father 
sharply. “Go back to where you were 
sitting. That’s what you pick up at your 
so-called boarding-school.” 

“It's only the boy's manner," pleaded 
his mother with gentleness. "We were all 
light-hearted once.” 

‘'Once is plenty. Now listen to me. my 
lad, as you've never listened in your life 
before.” The boy’s father had to wait 
whilst a clock *in the mantelpiece labori¬ 
ously said "Cuckoo" nine times. "You've 


brought home this evening a very good 
report. That is so, isn't it?" 

“Yes.” 

“Say ‘Yes, papn,' "prompted his mother. 

"Yes, papa." 

“Written by your head-master?" 

“Yes, papa." 

“Written by him exactly as you handed 
it to me?" 

“Ye-yes, papa." 

“Quite sure of that?" 

"Quite sure, papa.” 

The man on the hearth-rug gave a sigh 
which he checked half-way. ‘ • And him.'' 
he snid, for a moment turning toward the 
mirror, “the only boy!” 

He resumed: “I suppose it never oc¬ 
curred to you, my lad, clever as you are 
and handy with the pen as you may be, 
that your head-master would send on a copy 
of this report by post ? A copy that would 
reach me direct; a copy that you wouldn't 
have any chance of-" 

"Willinm!" cried the mother alnrmedly, 
hugging the white-faced boy. "Think of 
what you're saying." 

“I’ve thought it al\ out, mother. I've 
been a-wrestling with it all I could, nml I've 
l)ccn asking over and over for 'elp, but— 
I’ve hod to make up my mind all by 
myself.” 

"You might have talked it over with 
me, dear. ’ 1 

“No," he said, looking down at her as 
the boy hid his face ashamedly in her arm. 
“Even you couldn't have given me any 
assistance." 

"Besides," she urged, “perhaps it was 
one of the other bin8 put him up to it." 

The boy muttered something that only 
his mother could hear. 

"He says," reported his mother apolo¬ 
getically, "that it was all his own idea." 

"And the book prize?" 

"I bought that." snid the boy sullenly. 

“I think." said his father slowly, as he 
looked at the trembling back of his sou. 
"I think I begin to see my way clear. 
I’ve done all I can. and now I'm going 
to let the world have a try. 

"I'd looked forward," he went on, “to 
your growing up, and I'd got an idea of 
making a minister of you and—going one 
Sunday morning to hear my own boy 
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"William!" 

“That's a circumstance that won't 
happen now. What 1 till happen / don’t 
know, and there's only One above that 
does know and He don't tell us much 
nbout the far-off future. But what's 
going to happen to-morrow morning at 
niiie o'clock is this. You'll pack up a 
few things for him, mother, in a carpet¬ 
bag. I shall give him five shillings-“ 

The boy's eyes glistened with approval. 

“And I turn him out of this 'ouse and 
lie's not to come back until I send for 

“Not to come back. William?” cried 
the mother. 

“It's hard on you, old sweet." The two 
children had never before heard him use 
this appellation; it was a reminiscence of 
courting-days. “But it's got to be." 

“What,” said the boy in frightened 
tones, “what am I to do?" 

'' What are you to do?'' With a sudden 
burst of exasperation, “Why, you've got 
to make your own way in the world with¬ 
out a friend or a relative to help you. 
You’ve got to go up or go down, to go to 
the good or go to the bad, by yourself. If 
there's the making of a man in you. it’ll 
come out perhaps; if there’s the making 
of a forger-” 

“William. William! The children!" 

' *-why, the sooner you come to a bad 

end the better, there!" he ended, taking his 
wife's handkerchief and wiping his hot and 
excited face. "I've said what I wanted 
to and it's all finished, so fnr us I'm con¬ 
cerned. I shan't see you to-morrow morn¬ 
ing and I hope I shall never see you again.' ’ 

“William! you’ll change your mind." 

"Have you ever known me to?" 

“But—you'll lie sorry for this, dear, 
some day." 

“If lam," he said, walking in a straight 
line to the door and turning there to have 
a last look at his son—“if I am, no one 
shall ever know it." 

A wild rain of tears from the little girl 
slightly relieved the tension. She rocked 
with anguish, her track trembled, the 
tartan bow at the end of her rope of back 
hair fluttered tremulously, and her mother, 
fearing a hysterical attack, had to leave 
the white faced, shivering tmy and go to 
her daughter. 


Wheu the boy's mother, having finally 
decided that the little girl should go 
Straight to bed, dispatched her to her room 
with strong injunctions not to forget to 
say her prayers and to ask to be made a 
better girl—when his mother, having done 
this, turned her regretful face toward him. 
then he felt that he could bear no more re¬ 
proaches and crept upstairs to his room, 
undressed in the dark and went to bed. 
He was listening to the clatter of the loose 
window, when the door opened and his 
mother came quietly into the room. She 
called him by his name, but he sulkily re¬ 
frained from replying, and as she passed 
her hand over his forehead he closed his 
eyes. His mother nestled her face down 
close to his on the pillow. He heard her 
speak in a choked whisper: 

“Bless and keep him, and please, jikaie 
make him a better boy." 

“Capital invention," said Mr. Broadhent 
distressedly. "I’ll go now, if you don't 

“Stay right there," replied the voice of 
the inventor. "You get three opportuni¬ 
ties, sir, of seeing what might have been." 

“One's ample,” said Mr. Broadbent. 

“What,” asked the inventor, “is the 
next date that you wish your attention 
fixed .upon?’’ 

“Let's go on ten years, then," said Mr. 
Broadbent reluctantly. 

"December, 1878." 

nr. 

The picture showed a tall youth with a 
bony face and what appeared to be side- 
whiskers. Mr. liroadbent's mind went 
buck to the period. He remembered that 
he was at this age getting his half-crown 
increase every year, never imperiling it as 
some did by late nrrival in the morning, 
always signing on before the red line was 
drawn in the I took. He was absolutely 

give an estimate fnr the conveyani.. 

pianofortes to Calicut that always left nn 
agreeable profit for the firm, and he had 
forty-six pounds ten shillings uinepenee 
in the Post-Office Savings Bank. Mr. 
Broadbent felt young again as he saw in 
the picture conveyances stopping at the 
town hall and voting ladies in tweed cap- 
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with belaced skirts uplifted darting across 
the slush-covered pavement into the 
warmth and light of the vestibule, their 
attendant knights following with small 
brown-paper parcels containing the ladies' 
slippers. The proportion of ladies to 
gentlemen was three to one, and young 
Broadbent felt the glow of conceit in ob¬ 
serving that dozens of female heads turned 
expectantly in his direction. 

“How dot" he Baid languidly to one of 
the secretaries, who was wearing something 
that looked like the Grand Cross of the 
Star of India and was in the center of the 
long-room preparing to act as master of 
ceremonies. 

“Ah!" remarked the H. C. sportively, 

‘ 1 there you are then. How are you t Going 
out much this Christmas? Many invites?" 

“Don’t speak of it," replied young 
Broadbent, with a fine imitation of a 
shudder. “Worried to death with 'em." 

He strolled round the hall humming in 
a refined way and inspecting the ladies on 
the rout seats. 

Presently he found an elegant young 
person with hair of ambiguous color, who 
as she caught his glance concealed a yawn 
behind a fan that had cupids painted upon 
it. This young woman had attractions 
that gave pleasure to the eye, and the fact 
that she had endeavored in her dress to 
omit none of the colors of the rainbow 

seemed to give her, in the youthful view 

of Broadbent, an air of distinction. A 

pink-satin cape with white fur at the edges 

slipped from the seat beside her. 

“Oh, thanks very much," she said, as 
he gallantly restored it. 

“Don’t mention it," he said, blushing. 

“It isn’t really mine," said the young 
person; “it's my sister's." 

“You’re not alone then?” 

“Should think not indeed." 

“Got a dance to spare!" 

She looked at him with an air of |>ained 

"I’m afraid you’re not used to going 
out into society,” she remarked distantly. 
“Fancy asking me for a dance before 
we’ve been introduced." She coughed and 
added. “There's one of the stewards over 

On this hint he acted, and the steward, 
pulled from a crowd of brothers who were 


urging that he find partners for their 
sisters, came over with him and, having 
ascertained in a whisper the names of each, 
made the formal introduction. 

“That’s better," said Miss Elkin con¬ 
tentedly. “Now then, what about this 
first set of quadrilles?" 

“Long time since I danced the quad 
rilles," he Baid. 

“I’ll see you through them,” said Miss 
Elkin. “Let's take sides." 

She proved an excellent companion for 
an undecided dancer, and when Broad- 
bent’s step went in the wrong direction 
she clutched at him and directed him 
masterfully. 

“What are you?" she demanded when 
this episode was over. “What do you do 
for a living?” 

Broadbent furnished the information 
truthfully, but gave a rosy view of his 
prospects in Fen Court which at the time 
was scarcely excusable. 

“And not married? What an extraor¬ 
dinary circumstance!” cried Miss Elkin. 
“Haven't you ever been in love?” 

“Not until now," he said with a burst. 

“Don't be so silly,” she said reprov¬ 
ingly, but not displeased. “I expect you 
say that to every girl you meet." 

This was at twenty-five minutes past 
ten. At a quarter to eleven (such is the 
influence of some woman on some man) 

John W. Broadbent, in the far corner of 

the hall, goaded by the impression that a 

new partner was making on Miss Elkin, 

had made her a proposal of marriage. 

“Well," he said (and Mr. Broadbent, 
looking into the instrument, strained his 
eyes and his ears as this distant episode 
came before him), “what's your answer?" 

“Click!” remarked the instrument. A 
white space, amid a dead silence, fluttered 
for a second; then the picture and Un¬ 
sound of voices came again. Mr. Broad¬ 
bent knew that this was one of the junc¬ 
tions between what was and what might 

“It's a bit sudden." remarked Miss 
Elkin, looking at him with a new interest. 
“I don't seem to have known you more 
than a few hours. But, as a matter of 
fact, 1 don’t get on very well with my 
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people at home and- Mind you, I’m 

accustomed to having everything my own 
way.” 

“Your way will be my way." 

"And don’t you go to thinking that I'm 
perfect, because I ain’t." 

"You’re as near to perfection," said 
young Broadbent fervently, "as it's possi¬ 
ble to get.” 

"Very well then.” agreed Miss Elkin in 
a businesslike way. “We can give it a 
trial. I'll just go across and tell my 
sister. It’ll make her so mad!" 

Mr. Broadbent at the machine shook 
his head and envied the happiness that bad 
never been his. 

“Anything gone wrong with it?" asked 
the inventor at his aide, anxiously. The 
instrument gave a sound of whirring. 
* * Maybe it’s going to skip a year or so. ” 

Rather an untidy room it looked at first 
sight. A small servant opened the street 
door with her key, and took the baby out of 
its cot. Presently a whiskered man of 
twenty-four with a look of care on his face 
entered the room. 

"Where’s your mistress, Martha?” 

“Expect she’s upstairs, sir. She went 
up after you and her had that little tiff 
over breakfast this morning." 

“1 know," remarked Broadbent with a 
sigh, looking round the untidy room. 
“Perhaps it’s mainly my fault. You run 
upstairs and tell your mistress I've come 
home.” 

He talked to the baby whilst the girl was 
away, and informed the baby that mother 
and father were never going to quarrel again, 
to which baby listened with a gratified air 
as though it understood perfectly. 

“She ain't in," reported Martha, with 
some concern. “Wonder where she can 
have got to? And her best hat—the one 
she wears a-Sundays—isn’t ’anging up. 
And your Oladstin bag is gone, sir." He 
looked round, dazed and affrighted. “I 
suppose," he said aggrievedly, “1 must 
set to and do up the fireplace and make a 
-What’s this?" 

He snatched from the girl the torn pieces 
of a photograph, which he recognized as his 
own. The baby held out one’ little hand 


with all an infant’s desire to obtain every¬ 
thing that it sees. 

“Little man!" said his father, looking 
down at him with a white face. “Little 

“Yes," said Mr. Broadbent in an awed 
voice, “yes, it might have been. She 
refused me, as a matter of fact, and I 
heard afterward that she-" • 

“We will now take the third and con¬ 
cluding scene." 

“Don't you trouble," whispered Mr. 
Broadbent. The inventor adjusted some 
brass screws at the side. 

“AVe will go on,” said the other in his 
deliberate manner, “say another ten years. 
December, 1888." 

IV. 

Mr. Broadbent saw himself seated at a 
closely lined dinner-table in a professional 
club talking earnestly with a Mr. Lanch- 
berry, a theatrical manager to whom he had 
just been introduced. Mr. Broadbent saw 
himself gradually being persuaded to back 
this man's venture with his savings. He 
had never forgotten the circumstances, for 
time, which sponges out a good deal, can 
never wipe away the memory of foolish 
investment. The picture vanished and 
after a white interval he saw the interior 
of the room he occupied in 1888 in Fen 
Court with the date-case on the wall show¬ 
ing "December 24." He Bhivered. 


You could see yourself in the windows, 
for the night was dark outside, and only 
one gas-jet under a green shade burnt in 
a U shu|>e just over Broadbent's table. 
The clerks had gone at a late hour. The 
head of the firm was dining with a City 
company and might be looked upon as 
safely disposed of. Broadbent went out of 
his door to inspect the other rooms and 
make sure that he was quite alone; he 
returned satisfied. He sat down at his 
table, took out his penknife, found the ink- 
eraser nnd lipping back in his chair pulled 
from its niche a well-bound occounts-book. 
Even then, before proceeding wilh the work 
he intended to do. he took a telegram from 
his letter-case and reread it anxiously. 

“Another week’s bad business. Must 
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have hundred pounds Saturday. Gorgeous 
prospects next week.— Lanciibehky. " 

Here was the situation. Lanchberrv hod 
taken every penny of the live hundred and 
eighty pounds which represented past sav¬ 
ings. Was this to be given up without a 
chance of regaining any part of It? 

He had been busy in a hurried, feverish 
way for a few minutes, when, looking up 
because the rain was making a sudden 
splash on the window, he thought he saw 
the reflection of a spot of red light. In¬ 
stantly it occurred to him that this might 
he from the big City company cigar; if 
so, behind it was the head of the Arm 
watching. He hesitated. Should lie dip 
his pen in the metal inkstand and go up 
the column quickly, restoring the figures 
lie had erased, correcting those which he 
had altered? 

“Click!" said the machine. 

“I don't want to see this," said Mr. 
Rroadbent, hurriedly. “I know it was a 
narrow squeak. In point of fact, it was 
the head, and please let me go." 

“The machine," said the inventor 
proudly, “will bring before you a |>icture 
of what would have happened lmt for a 
sheer accident. ” 

Such a calm, cheerful little apartment 
that unless you hail been there before in 
one capacity or another you would never 
have guessed it to be the Justices’ Room 
at the Mansion House. 

“John William Bromlbcnt, ” said the 
clerk loudly, using the foiinula, “upon the 
evidence that has been given against you. 
you will be committed to the next sessious 
of the Central Criminal Court to take your 
trial upon charges of embezzling five hun¬ 
dred pounds anil u|x>n other charges of 

“This wav," said the warders, each seiz¬ 
ing au arm. “Mind the steps!" 


“ ‘He bad no further intercourse with 
spirits,’ ” said the youug woman on the 
platform ‘at the end of the room. The 
nudicner began to find overcoats and 
wraps; the bustling caused Mr. Bromlbcnt 
to sit up suddenly. “ 'He hud no further 


intercourse with spirits, but lived 011 the 
total abstinence principle ever afterward, 
and it was said of him that he knew how¬ 
to keep Christmas well if any man alive- 
possessed the knowledge. May that be 
truly said of us, and ail of us! And so. 
os Tiny Tim oliserved, God bless us, every 

“God bless us, every one," echoed Mr. 
Broadln-nt. He found his silk hat, and 
as he was obstructing the wav out of two 
young ladies, drew back to allow them to 
pass by and Biniled apologetically; to his 
surprise, they smiled Irnck at him in a 
gracious manner. It was many years since 
a woman had smiled pleasantly at him. 

“Can I have a word with you, sir, and 
a pen?” he said gently to the secretary, 
who was reckoning figures in a book. 

‘ 1 Pleasure!'' said the secretary with great 
cheerfulness. “What kind of a nib, I 
wonder, would you-” 

“Any kind will do," replied Mr. Broad- 
bent genially, “so long os it will write a 
pretty good check." 

lie had rarely received thanks, because 
he had so seldom given anything away, 
and he felt some awkwardness in receiving 
them nuw. London presented an amaz¬ 
ingly jolly appearance to him, and he 
wondered why. 

If Mr. Broadlieut went into one depart¬ 
ment in the stores, be went into half a 
dozen. There was the poultry department 
to look in at, with so many turkeys row 
upon row that one suspected an optical 
delusion; the toy department, with white 
cats that were much more like cats than 
the real article, solemn little elephants 
with moving trunks, Noah’s arks filled 
with animals as completely as their orig¬ 
inal; (he heard the young lady assistant 
in the toy department say to a colleague 
its lie came away, “What a rery pleasant 
old gentleman!" He half wished she had 
not said “old,” but it was good and new 
to be called "pleasant" |. 


A determined, delicious, insinuating 
perfume of cooking pervaded the house 
where Broadbeut’s sister lived. You who 
read these wools know who sent the large 
wooden case labeled Somebody’s Starch 
(containing no starch nt all but nearly 
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everything else), but Broadbent's sister 
didn’t know and her husband could only 
make wild guesses. The eldest boy, who 
had been in the City only a month and 
had already learned caution, said that he 
thought he knew but he would rather not 
tell; and the baby, who was about four, 
on being appealed to said promptly, “Kanlu 
Claus!” with all the emphasis of a young 
woman who can read the world as an open 
book. 

“Whoever it was sent them,” said 
Broadbent’s sister, and she said it mure 
than once on Christmas morning, “you 
may lie quite sure it wasn’t my brother 

“Catch him" said her husband satir¬ 
ically. 

“Tell you what wouldn't be half a bad 
idea, mother. Write to him and pretend 
you thought he sent them and thank him 
for the turkey and all the rest of it," said 
the eldest boy. 

“We mustn't joke about it, ” said Broad- 
bent's sister. “Sit down, all of youl 
Father, take the carving-knife out into the 
passage and sharpen it, and whilst you’re 
gone baby can say grace.” 

Baby took her duty as the newest Bishop 
in the House of Lords takes his, but gave 
the grace all in one long, incomprehensible 
word; her mother ami her big brother 
said “Amen!” and father came back from 
his work in the passage. 

“Now, if this is a tender bird,” said 
father cautiously, “I shall be able to carve 
it as easily as anything.” 

“It’s a lovely bird," declared Broad- 
bent's sister. “I never thought it would 

It was Just as the turkey was going off, 
and as the baby girl was about to leave in 
order to enjoy the rare privilege of lending 
a hand with the plum-pudding, that an in¬ 
terruption came. A sharp knock sounded 
on the front door. 

“If it's .a beggar,” said Broadlient'B 
sister, “tell him to wait and I'll see what 
I can find." 

Clearly the visitor was no beggar, for he 
followed on the boy’s heels into the dining¬ 
room, and he was talking in a loud, bom¬ 
bastic way, neither of which things is an 
attribute of the suburban tramp. 

“Why. if it isn't Brother John!" 


“Well,” he said gruffly, “you seein to 
be doing pretty well.” 

“It’s Christmas Day.” mentioned his 
sister, rather nervously. “Let me take 
your overcoat. John. Years and years since 

“Now, why on earth should people 
feed and stuff themselves on one day in 
the year and starve all the rest of the time? 
Eh, what?” 

"We don’t starve, Mr. Bruadbent, ” 
urged his brother-in-law with spirit. “Fact 
of it is, we’ve had some rather handsome 
presents this year." 

“Any use asking you to pick a bit, 
John!" suggested his sister, placing a 
cushion in the arm-chair. 

“No,” replied Mr. Broadbcnt shortly. 
“Go on with your meal; I dine late. 
What is your name?” to the little girl; “I 
rather like the look of you.” 

“My name's Gladys,” answered the 
baby in her shrill voice, “and I don’t like 
you one bit.” 

“Speak nicely to your uncle, dear,” 
begged Broadlient’s sister. 

Hard sometimes for a man to pretend to 
be pleasant when he feels annoyed, harder 
still for him to pretend to be annoyed 
when he feels pleased. I am afraid you 
will bo disappointed with Mr. Broadbent 
when I tell you that not twenty minutes 
later, after the plum-pudding had been 
taken away a |>erfcctly hopeless, helpless 
mass, and after he had l>een induced to 
lake a small glass of the very excellent 
port wine, Mr. Broailhcnt entirely forgot 
the part, which he had decided to play, 
and discarding his grimness of visage gave 
them an amusing account of his journey 
by omnibus and tram-car, and his own 
mistaken effort to go in at 18 instead of 
28.' Mr. Broadbent was laughing, posi¬ 
tively laughing. His sister looked at him 
nervously and rccorkcd the bottle of port 
with an emphatic punch of her fist; the 
big boy and his father stood away with 
caution: but the baby, Gladys, was on Mr. 
Broadltcnl’s knees. 

"Now let's have an orange." cried the 
baby girl, "and then we'll have games." 
If there was any possible hope of making 
you believe the facts. I would tell you how 
Mr. Broadbent carried on with the baby 
gill after he had shared an orange with 
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her and given her the larger half. How 
Mr. Broadbent, becoming a mere bond- 
Blave to the young tyrant, had to pretend 
to be, variously, an elephant at the Zoolog¬ 
ical Gardens, able to carry children on its 
back and to eat nuts and figs; a defeated 
soldier taken into captivity behind the 
piano; an ignorant child at Bchool to be 
whipped by a dogmatic instructress; a 
polite little boy at an alleged children's 
tea-party. When the time came for real 
tea, Mr. Broadbent said that he supposed 
he had better be going, but his siBter 
would not hear of this, declaring that if 
he did go without having a cup she would 
assume that Gladys had bothered him. 

“Don’t go!’’ cried the baby Gladys, 
hugging him. “I’m beginning to like 
you ver’ much.” Mr. Broadbent stooped 
and kissed a little person for the first time 
since his boyhood. “’Sides, you haven't 
seen my Noah's ark." 

This was conclusive. Mr. Broadbent 
was induced without difficulty to take the 
easy-chair, and whilst the baby girl was 
bringing the ark downstairs he inquired 
about Thomas' berth. It appeared that 
Thomas' berth was, so to speak, only in 
the steerage and meant but eight shillings 
a week, which by the time railway fares 
and lunch expenses were Bettled really left 
a very narrow margin indeed. Mr. Broad¬ 
bent ordered the young man to give a 
specimen of his handwriting, and Thomas 
had the inspiration to write in a good 
round hand:— 

“Dear Ukci.e: It has been a great 
pleasure to see you here to-day. I hope 
you will spend every Christmas Day with 
us in future.—Your obedient servant. 

“Thomas Nichou., Jun.” 

‘ * Why, ’' cried Mr. Broadbent with some¬ 
thing like tears in his eyes, “you're the 
very lad we want at Fen Court. What do 
you say now to fifteen shillings a week as 
a start)” 

They would have said a great deal about 
this, but at that moment the little girl 
staggered into the room with the enormous 

ark. 

Here it was that Mr. Broadbent by one 
slip betrayed his amateurishness in tact and 
generosity and showed that he bad much 


. "We never had toys like that," re¬ 
marked Broadbent's sister, “in out young 
days." 

“Do you remember the piece of white 
coral you used to be so proud of? Mother 
used to stand it in the window at Eversholt 
Street, didn’t she!" 

“Poor mother," sighed Broadbent’s 
sister. “Do you ever go to Finchley Cem¬ 
etery, John!" 

“We’ll go together next Sunday,” he 
said, rather awkwardly. “Why, bless my 
soul! this is the biggest Noah's ark I’ve 

“It’s the biggest Noah's ark that ever 
was,” said little Gladys proudly. 

“It couldn’t have cost a penny less than 
two pounds, ’ ’ declared her father. 

“Thirty-seven and six!" blurted out 
Mr. Broadbent. 

A moment of silence. They all looked 
at each other. 

“Why, then," cried the baby girl, “it 
was you. ’ ’ 

t’seless after this to do anything but to 
make complete confession, to protest 
against the thanks that were loaded upon 
him, and to hide as well as he could his 
own gratification. They had not finished 
when the little girl began to rub at her 
eyes and Mr. Broadbent assured her that 
the dustman was coming, but Gladys de¬ 
clared emphatically that she was not going 
to bed until he left, and he therefore an¬ 
nounced his departure. So they fetched 
his coat and hat, and his sister adjusted his 
muffler in the most comfortable way. 
There remained something to do, and he 
found, as other adults have found, that to 
give coins to young people in a manner at 
once furtive and discreet is a trick that 
bailies the most ingenious. 

“I can never thank you enough, dear 
John," cried his sister at the frontdoor. 
The others made a happy body-guard be¬ 
hind her. Outside, the blustering wind 
had gone home tired and the night was 
clear, the sky full of stars. 

“You must never thank me at all.” 

“But I shan't forget all your kindness, 
John, and I shall always, always-” 

“The world's been very good to me,” 
said Mr. Broadbent, pausing thoughtfully 
at the lowest step—“I'm going to try to 
be good to the world." 
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“Do not let us go back into the room. 
Do you think any one would hear us?’’ 

I glanced up the vast facade of the sleep¬ 
ing hotel. The hour was very late, past 
midnight; the whole place was very silent. 
The fishermen's lights and the fishermen's 
bells came across the water still. 

“Yes,” I said. “Yes; they would hear 
you. Some one would hear you.” A 
foolish trembling had seized me. I led 
her back to the couch. 

“Then for heaven's Bake,” she cried, 

“turn-" She started up, herself 

ran to the electric knob, and struck the 
room with sudden darkness. Only for a 
moment; the soft starlight came flooding in. 

“When you married me,” she began, 
“I was a girl of twenty. You barely 
knew me. You remember all about it; 
does one ever forget? We met at a ball; 
six months later we were married; we 
have loved each other ever since.” 

“Yes, dearest; does one ever forget?” 

“Oh, Maarten, tell me—repeat it—we 
have loved each other ever since 1” 

“Dear, dear darling, I have never seen 
you like this before I You are ill; you 
are overtired. Let us go and sleep; you 
will tell me to-morrow." 

“Maarten, did not I beg of you not to 
come to Bellagio? Did not I entreat you?” 

“I thought it was only a fad of yours. 
You wouldn't give any reason. And Pal- 
lanza is such a beastly place. We will 
leave to-morrow,” 

“You know little of my youth; you see, 
it is all the dull time that we didn't live 
together.” She laughed sadly. “It was 
a very dull time. Shut up in the gloomy 
house alone with father and poor Mile. 
Ftfard. Maarten, it is only this. I was lonely 
and dull, and my head—till I met you, 
dear teacher—contained little but foolish¬ 
ness. Out of the long French romances — 
you know them; I never will look at them 
now—I had made myself a dream-hero; 
many girls do, I believe?” She stopped 
anxiously. 

“All, I should think.” I answered, 
laughing cheerfully. “Was it Lancelot, 
the faithless, of the Lake?" 

“My hero I had called"—her voice 
dropped to a whisper—“Sir Constant. I 
do not know why, except thnt none of the 
knights in the romances was called so. lie 


—he became an important figure in my 
empty existence. You will laugh—oh, my 
husband, I can tell you no more. Do not 
laugh. Above all—it is too solemn, too 
sad!—do not laugh. Wait to the end.” 
She paused after those words, which struck 
a cold chill to my heart. It was some 
time before Bhe continued, speaking very 

“Yus, my hero came to play a very im¬ 
portant part in my life. There was noth¬ 
ing else, you see, nothing else to fill it. 
When 1 tried to do anything useful for any 
one, father scolded and poor mademoi¬ 
selle said it was unladylike, immodest. 

* Ma chSrc, soyez toujonrs modeste. ’ I drew 
a portrait of him—yes, I must tell you that 
—tell you all. I drew a good many— 
sketches, paintings. Even you, Maarten, 
admit that I draw and paint well.” 

“Even I?” 

“Yes, you arc very critical. I like that. 
I like you to disapprove of me. It shows 
that you care. He was not at all like 
you. He was very dark, almost swarthy. 
But he was very pale also; his skin was 
deadly-white, and his eyes were cold and 
terrible, yet full of gray light like steel.” 
She had l>ent forward; her gnze was fixed 
on the lofty heaven and its stars. 

“He was beautiful in my dreams, and 
strong and manly. Jle did wonders, like 
the knights in the romances—wonders of 
bravery and gentleness and skill. He re¬ 
lieved the oppressed; he released prisoners; 
he rescued young maidens. You see, it is 
ail foolishness, dearest—until, until-" 

She sank her head on her hands. “Oh, 
the end!" she said. 

“Indeed, he was not like me." The 
words were on my lips, perhaps a little 
bitter, but I did not speak them, “lie 
was a good man, at any rate, a harmless 
familiar, ” I said. 

“I had painted my hero, composed 
verses, lengthy stories, about him—not 
thut I ever wrote these down; that would 
have seemed a desecration. I had walked 
with him in the wood, in fancy, in the 
moonlight, when he rode out to do great 
deeds, anil I bade him Godspeed! 0 

Maarten. I was only a child. Was it 
wrong? The great deeds, it was these 
attracted me; 1 yearned for something be¬ 
yond the old house and Fifard.” 
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“I don’t wonder. It's nil ns simple as 
daylight. Why ever didn't you tell ine 
about your Sir Constant before?” 

‘' Maarten, there came a night when I 
saw him in my dreams.” 

“No wonder, after mooning about him 
all day!” 

“I saw him a first time, then often. He 
was dressed as a knight should he. hut not 
always. Sometimes lie wore a long black 
cloak and a wide soft hat." 

I had promisetl not to laugh. I had no 
desire to tlo so. We laugh at another man's 
wife, possibly, not our own, wheu her 
voice rings with fear like that. 

“Tell me. if you can—I have asked 
ntyself a hundred times—how came I to 
see, in any dream, my knight in such dress 
ns that?” 

“1 don't know. Poes it matter much!” 


“It matters everything. It decides my 



hands, and in mine. It is safe, and it 
doesn’t depend on any knight in a wide 
soft hat.” 


“You say that, hut you know it is not 
so. ttur fates are fashioned for us, out¬ 
side us. \Yc struggle, at the lust moment, 
caught in the net.” 

“I cannot admit that." I said. 

“No, do not admit it! That is right!” 
she cried aloud. “Help me not to admit 
it, to deny it. It is a lie. We decide our 
own fates! Ah. me!—listen. Let me 
speak rpiiek. He came to me oftener in 
my dreams. And he spoke to me. 
Things lie said, deep and solemn, few and 
strange. When I woke, they went with 
me through the day. He found faults 
in me I had never imagined before. 
And he said to me words such as no one 
had ever spoken to me before. All around 
me noticed the change in those years; the 
servants—don't let us speak of it. Fifard 
found me out one day with my portrait 
before me. I confessed.” 

“You could not have found a worse con¬ 
fidante. " I cried, angry and distressed. 

“Poor thing, she was so plensed! She 
talked to me for hours of my Ircautiful 
knight, lint I did not like that. I prayed 
her to bn silent. I crept away from her 
tattle into the woods, nud I heard him 
there. 1 met his face in crowds, suddenly. 


come and gone. And when I sat down 
to the piano, I caught his voice in the 
music. I caught it distinctly; I could 
have recognized it anywhere. I would 
look round, suddenly stopping; I knew 
him to be behind me, I felt him—just as I 
turned, he was gone.” 

She hail risen' from the couch; she 
stood, trembling, a tall figure in the star¬ 
light. Her voice pulsed with emotion. 
What could I do hut let’her hasten on? 

"I will tell you what I never thought to 
tell even to you," she gasped. “One 
sentence he said so often to me in dreams, 
aye, in daylight, in whispers at my ear, 
so distinctly, the sounds remain graven on 
my soul, tlidugh I do not know their mean¬ 
ing. I do not know the language; I have 
never dared to inquire which it was, what 
they meant. Let me sjiesk them to you. 
Listen!” She came close to me and enun¬ 
ciated slowly, " ‘Jc niiher mir, je niiher 
Deincm Grab.’ " 

I started involuntarily. The words came 
to me like an echo out of some song of 
Schiller's. Even in the softened darkness 

“I fancy they are German,” she con¬ 
tinued. "Now you know why I have 
always refused to learn that language, 
though you were so anxious to teach me. 
You are not angry with me, are you now? 
I sing Italian. I don't want to understand 
those words; I believe they must mean 
something very terrible. When he said them 
his face and voice always grew terrible— 
terrible. And the last word, I imagine, 
must linvc something to do with ‘grave.’ ” 

“No!" I cried, “no!" for a great fear 
was coming upon me. The night was too 
silent. Her voice was too laden with awe. 

I knew that she smiled. “Donottollme; 
I do not want to know," she said. "No. 
dear; we never will read Goethe or Heine 
together. I will never ask von for the 
meaning of that sentence. Others he said 
in English; I rerall them: 'I am living 
for the future.’ 'The present is nothing: 
the future alone is eternal. Wait and work. 
I also am waiting: wait and work.' ” 

"These are no wonderful savings, ” I ex¬ 
claimed, recovering somewhat my self-pos- 
session, which had been upset by the 
German quotation. “It. requires no super¬ 
natural wisdom to produce them." 
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She caught at the word ‘‘supernatural” ; 
it struck her down beneath its weight. 
She sank under it. ‘‘There was nothing,” 
she said, ‘‘perhaps, positively supernatural 
till we met him on the boat.” 

“What?” I screamed. I could not help 

“We met him here, between Bcllagio 
and Como, on this lake, on the boat.” 

I had steadied myself somewhat for her 
sake. “It was a fancy,” I murmured. 

“And Fifard? You forget Fifard, who 
had seen my dream-drawings. It was she 
that first saw him silting by the side, and 
pointed him out to me. Yes, he was sit¬ 
ting there; we first saw him at (,'aden- 

“A fanciful resemblance.” 

“It was an hour before I ventured to get 
up and walk past him. He sat there in 
his long black cloak, and he took off his hat 
to me. I do not know why, nor did he, he 
said. Before we knew how, we were talk¬ 
ing together. Wc talked of many things, 
art, literature, beauty, religion—the deep¬ 
est, the sweetest—I was ignorant as a 
child, he omniscient, so it seemed to my 
ignorance—he got out at the next landing- 
place; it was all over in twenty minutes. 
All over and more dreamful than a dream.” 

“It was a dream. I mean the resem- 

“In the midst of our conversation he 
said to me: *1 am living for the future. 
The present is nothing; the future alone is 
eternal.’ Was that a dream?” 

“Yes,” I said falteringly. “lie did 
not actually speak those words.” 

“And in taking leave, as he held my 
hand and looked into my eyes, ‘Wait and 
work, ’ he said. Was that a dream? There 
were but few sentences before in our dream- 
meetings. And these he spoke.” 

“So you thought then or afterward.” 

“And" his voice! Oh. my God, the like¬ 
ness of his voice!” After thnt she lay 
silent. The lights had died away upon 
the water; the bells had long been still. 

“Soon after wc came back from our 
trip, I met you,” she said presently; “a 
new world was opened to me; the old 
seemed to sink from sight. I have loved 
you, my husband—say that I have been a 
good wife.” 

I drew her resisting in my arms and 


kissed her on both half-closed eyes. She 
opened them languidly. 

“But I, have I been a good husband?" 

“You have been my earthly star.” 

“But the heavenly?” ' 

For a moment she did not answer, and 
all the fear and dread that had been clo¬ 
sing in upon me took solid, overwhelming 
shape. I went out to the balcony, stood 
leaning heavily over the balustrade. 

When I looked round, she was gone. 

Next moruing I said: “I am going to 
take our tickets after breakfast. I should 
like, if you don't mind, to go on to Milan 
to-day.” 

She looked up quickly. “By Como?” 

“Well, no; we might just as well go 
round by Lugano." 

She flushed. “Maarten, you won't 
think me humorsome, will you? I should 
like to take the usual route.” I did not 
endeavor to dissuade her, anxious to avoid 
the appearance of attaching importance to 
anything connected with the place. Anx¬ 
ious above all to get away from it. 

My wife talked of other things, and jret 
I could see she was preoccupied. Once 
she reverted directly to the subject. “I 
should never have spoken of it,” she said 
suddenly, “had we not come here.” 

”1 am glad we came here, then. There 
should be no secretB between us.” 

“This is not a secret between ua. 
Maarten. It is a secret outside us. I 
don't know whether you understand what 
I mean. I think 1 do.” 

“You mean that it is a secret outside 
me, ’ ’ I replied, a little irritably. 

She did not refute what was almost an 
accusation. She painfully put her hand 
to her head. To me she has always 
seemed most entrancingly beautiful because 
of that statuesque symmetry of form and 
movemeut, which had something classical 
in them, while the modern unrest of in¬ 
tellectuality—disgusting word, but it ex¬ 
presses my meaning—leaped and played 
underneath like a flame in an alabaster vase. 

It was only when we were in the omnibus 
driving down to the pier that she seemed 
to awaken from enforced repose. 

“Supposing,” she said—and her big 
eves dilated—“supposing that—on the 
boat-" 
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“I would it wore so. 1 would give any¬ 
thing it should lie so." I replied. 

‘‘What?” 

“If this man you met on the boat were 
there again, it would prove him to be an 
ordinary inhabitant of these parts. It 
would explain your whole Btory, which, of 
course, really needs no explanation. A 
fancied resemblance, that is all. ’' 

She gave me no answer, feeling, perhaps, 
that it was hopeless—unwilling to repeat 
all she had said about similarity of voice 
and words as well as of figure and face. 
To her, evidently, this being who had 
come into her life was of a higher es¬ 
sence, or, at least, of a higher intellectual 
and moral rank, than either she or I. Some¬ 
where in this passing dream which is the 
world he was struggling on through daily 
self-development toward that loftier future 
which passes not. What the link was, 
yonder, between him and her unworthiness 
she could not have told. Nor did she desire 
to retain such link, could she have severed 
it, and the while she still clung to its fas¬ 
cination with trembling, terrible joy. 

I am sorry now that I tried to explain 
away the whole story. Sorry in the face 
of what happened immediately after. And 
yet what else could I have done that had 
"been better? 

There were a number of tourists and 
country people on the l>ont when it came 
up from Mennggio. With some difficulty 
we found a seat near the bows. People, 
of course, were talking and laughing every¬ 
where. There was a certain amount of con¬ 
fusion, especially about the luggage. 

My wife looked round nervously; then 
she sat down and fastened her eyes on the 
hills. We talked of one place and an¬ 
other. I looked out particulars in “Mur¬ 
ray,’' and we quarreled in connection with 
a new villa nearly completed on a prom¬ 
ontory—over several questions of taste. 
Wc were often divided in our admirations, 
and enjoyed discussions on such subjects, 
not demanding that either should be con¬ 
vinced. 

When I looked up from a close survey of 
the map. I perceived that our part of the 
deck—the Urst-class top platform—had 
emptied. Hugs and bags lay about every¬ 
where by unoccupied seats. A bell had 


it, for the table d’hote luncheon. We 
had eaten something before leaving the 
hotel. 

I got up to stretch my limbs, and my 
wife immediately came with me. Wc de¬ 
scended to the lower deck, which seemed 
also deserted, and we sat down there just 
above the engine-house. 

It was then that I suddenly saw him 
coming toward us from the stern. I do 
not know how he came into sight—whether 
he had turned some corner I cannot tell. 
I looked round desperately to meet my 
wife’s gaze, to draw off her attention— 
what shall I say? I was too late; already 
Bhe, too, had seen him. 

He came up the silent deck in his long 
black cloak and slouch hat; I knew at 
once that it was he. The next moment my 
heart gave a leap as I realized this natural 
solution I myself had desired. Some 
lawyer or doctor of the neighborhood. The 
village apothecary. 

He came up the silent deck.' He was 
close to us. And, all of a sudden, his face 
lighted up with a great, glad smile. Ilia 
eyes were fixed on my wife; I do not think 
he saw me. He lifted his hat with a sweep 
against the sky, but passed very slowly 

And, as he passed, he spoke the words— 
I heard them distinctly—he spoke them in 
fluent German, not such as an Italian would 
speak:—“Jc niiher mir, je nShcr Deinem 
Grab." 

He passed us. My first thought was for 
my wife. I caught at her, to support her 
if necessary, but she remained sitting calmly 
erect, her eyes—and mine—following the 
stranger. He passed down the companion- 
way and disappeared. 

I started up to follow, furious at what I 
thought must be a trick of some sort, a 
practical joke. We seize at these explana¬ 
tions even when they are palpably impos¬ 
sible. By the time I had rushed after him, 
the man was gone from sight. Below 
us the clash of knives and forks, every¬ 
body busy with the dishes; stewards rush¬ 
ing hotly to and fro. I searched the ship 
in vain amidst the confusion; I hurried 
back anxiously to my wife, unwilling to 
leave her to herself; I found she had 
fainted. 

Tile next 


station the boat stopped at 
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Cernobbio. I got her off at once and 
awn; to the hotel. I was anxious that she 
should not open her eyes among the sur¬ 
roundings upon which she had closed them. 
Nor did it nppear that she would soon re¬ 
cover consciousness. I hoped to drive on 
to Como later in the day. 

It was the 1 Hth of September last, at 
half-past one o’clock, in the full light anil 
sunshine of a peerless Italian afternoon. 

At (Vrnohhin we found a local doctor, 
more than sufficient for what first required 
to la* done. I telegraphed, by his advice, 
to a professor in Milan. An English phv 


On the tenth day she died. 

I hastened back with the dear remains 
to my home in England. Amidst all the 
torment of my loss, one strange fever con¬ 
sumed me—the longing to face with my 
own eyes those old drawings nnd paintings 
she had spoken of in the night at Bel- 
lagio. 

I am sitting before them now, in 
front of her bureau: the long drawer is 
open; they are scattered, right and left, on 
the desk. Sketches, water-color drawings, 
crayons, large and small, of a knight in 
full armor, in different poses, amid differ- 
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German, of which, os well as of the name of 
the wonderful red Rhine wine, the operator 
had made a sad mess; but I recognized at 
once the choleric entreaty of our old mnsic- 
mitster, a literal translation being, “Dear 
Mr. God in Heaven! cau I not make you 
nccelerate yourself?” I laughed over the 
memories evoked, and I was amused by the 
despatch. Who but a musician, with a 
tine and lofty disregard for dirty money, 
would send such a voluminous telegram? 
Yet, my heart was warmed nnd touched by 
it, too; for the rare lavishness seemed the 
grace-note of a beautiful old-fashioned hos¬ 
pitality, softening the vulgar rag time of 
our brutal commercialism; and I treated 
myself to the luxury of a comfortably cour¬ 
teous number of words in my acceptance 
by wire. 

I endeavored to "accelerate myself,” 
and a few mornings later I took the train 
for the pretty colonial town on the west 
shore of the Hudson, near which was my 
friend's home. It was the first day of 
December, 1891, brilliant, cold and clear. 
At the station my host met me, nnd I 
was presently seated in a roomy sleigh of 
Russian make, drawn by three fine horses 
hitched abreast, who covered in an hour 
the twelve miles of road through the hills 
that led to our destination. 

“Beautiful beasts, aren’t they?” said 
my friend, as he urged them a bit. 

"They are matched and gaited to a 
semitone,” I acquiesced. “Is the gray 
mare, as usual, the better horse?" 

"Yes; she is thoroughbred; the others 
are trotting-stock, and when my Indy takes 
a notion to run they are outclassed. Here 
is a level bit. Seel” He spoke to the 
team and let them out. The mare at once 
took up a long smooth gallop and the 
horses trotted easily abreast of her, pulling 
evenly. The pace was very fast, but it 
was nothing to what they could do, as I 
soon learned. There was a shrill whistle, 
followed by a report like a pistol-shot from 
the long whip. The mare flung herself 
into her tremendous stride, and the gallant 
beasts beside her trotted their hardest, but 
she was pulling the sleigh. Another in¬ 
stant and they broke, and the three strain¬ 
ing animals were in a mad run. It was 
very exciting and exhilarating, with a good 
spice of danger thrown in; but the bound¬ 


ing creature in the middle was leading and 
evidently enjoying herself, while her run¬ 
ning-mates were straining every nerve to 
keep out of the way of the sleigh. 

As the gait slackened, and they fell into 
n walk before a long hill-climb, I inquired 
as to the nature of the sensation promised 
in the telegram. 

“There are two,” said my host, patting 
the steaming horses with his whipstock— 
neither he nor I then dreaming of the 
others that fate was preparing for us. 
“The first is a great musician, the finest 
instrumentalist of our day. She is past- 
grand-mistress of the organ, the harp and 
the piano. In touch and technique she is 
without a peer, in expression and execution 
she is faultless, and she not only grasps 
but can convey the subtlest shades of mean¬ 
ing in the workB of the great composers.” 

“Who and whence is this miracle?” I 
asked, as he paused. 

“She is Aloysia Weber, of Munich, the 
great-great-granddaughter of the woman 
of the same name who was Mozart's first 
love and whose sister he married. She is, 
also, a pupil of our old master, and it was 
at his house Mrs. Hasbrouck and I saw her 
first when we were abroad five years ago. 
Have I excited your curiosity?" 

“You have indeed," I replied; “I am 
all ears." 

"You will be all eyes, too, my boy,” 
put in Mr. Hasbrouck, “and I predict a 
tumble for you, Mr. Brave Bachelor." 

" ‘Forewarned is forearmed,’ ” quoth I, 
hanging on with both hands, as the sleigh, 
bounding from a “thank-you-ma’am," 
took a longer flight than usual. 

When my host had reduced the gait to 

that of an ordinary ex press-train, my 

breath came back to me, and I made in¬ 
quiry as to the second sensation. 

“It is a marvel just as Aloysia is. She 
has not seen it yet, but I shall spring it ou 
her this evening.” He paused, then re¬ 
sumed thoughtfully: “It is queer how 
things sometimes happen in this strange 
muddle of a world—queer and uncanny. 
Last year, in Vienna, I attended an auction- 

sale of curios and bought, among other 

things, a very good bit of woodcarving, a 
small music-cabinet, on the door of which 
is a cleverly done Pan and pipes, the reeds 
at his feet twisted into the date *1756' 
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and the vignette ‘J. 0. W. A. M.’ Do 
you place the initials?” 

“What a piece of luck!’’ I exclaimed— 
“Johannes Chryaoatomos Wolfgang Ama¬ 
deus Mozart, and the year of his birth. 
You must have paid a long price for it." 

“No, I got it for a song. It was fear¬ 
fully dirty, and so decrepit that I sent it 
to a shop in Albany to be set up. Thereby 
bangs the discovery. The cabinet-maker 
—an honest man—found a false back in it 
and tucked away therein a flat packet, 
sealed, initialed, and dated less than a 
month before Mozart's death. There were 
also a few lines on the wrapper, faint and 
shaky, and the writing was blistered here 
and there, as if with tears. 8omehow, the 
words seem to have taken a strong hold on 
me. And, oh, the pity of it!—to think 
that the dying message and the love-song 
of one of the world's greatest masters of 


stone of its walls was but little in evidence. 

Mrs. Hasbrouck met and welcomed me 
in the spacious hall where the cheerful 
glow from a huge fire of chestnut logs fell 
with loving benison on Flemish oak and 
Spanish leather, and flickered in rosy con¬ 
tent from the copper sides of a tall, slim, 
cylindrical vessel with an absurdly long 
handle that stood half buried in the glow¬ 
ing wood-embers. There was a delicious 
and alluring smell in the air, which I pres¬ 
ently perceived came from the bubbling 
contents of the copper pot, and my men¬ 
tal analysis of the ingredients had just 
begun, when my host advanced toward the 
fire, rubbing his hands ond quoting:— 



“I hope you like mulled Burgundy, old 
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Od the following Monday the young fellow 
was off for Canada. 

From the beginning the Sulpician fathers 
were kindness itself. “They were most 
highly honored that M. Carrington should 
hare come all the way from New York to 
see their library. They believed it did 
contain a large number of old musical 
manuscripts, though they had never done 
anything toward sorting and arranging 
them. But, most unfortunately, their father 
superior was just at that time on a visit to 
their brethren in Montreal, and—they re¬ 
gretted it exceedingly—they could not ad¬ 
mit him to their library without his author¬ 
ity. He might return almost any day. 
Could not M. Carrington wait? And if he 
could, would he not help himself to pass 
the time by making use of their organs? 
In the outside chapel attached to their 
foandation they had two which the mu¬ 
sicians of the city had been pleased to 
praise not a little. Until the father supe¬ 
rior should return, M. Carrington must 
look upon them as his own." 

He accepted their kindly and novel hos¬ 
pitality as freely as it was proffered, and 
for the next few days he was in and out of 
the little chapel again and again. The 
big oriel organ was a revelation of swelling 
strength and billowy harmonies. And the 
smaller one, perched high in the loft op¬ 
posite, made up in sweetness what it lacked 
in power. The young New Yorker and 
Father Laurence, the Sulpician organist, 
were soon the best of friends. Often in 

the afternoon when vespers were over the 

latter would take the larger instrument, 
and Carrington the other, and for a long 
hour they would play in unison, or in a 
kind of antiphonal, musical conversation. 

Thus it was that when, one evening, 
Carrington entered the chapel and found 
the big organ rolling its melodious tide 
through the dusky aisles, he slipped quietly 
upstairs in the darkness, and Joined him 
on the smaller instrument. He had never 
heard the father play so brilliantly before. 
In turn they set variations on each other's 
themes, and then as challengingly impro¬ 
vised on each other's variations; and every 
moment Carrington found it harder to fol¬ 
low the flying Angers of the old Sulpician. 
At lost, outmastercd royally, he struck a 
wailing discord of unconditional surrender. 


and stopped playing. From the obscurity 
of the other loft he was answered by a 
startled shriek of mingled fright and 
amusement. He ran wonderingly down¬ 
stairs. His antiphoniat descended in a 
panic. Even in the chapel gloom Bhe was 
a vision of soft and radiant beauty. 

With one voice they broke into the same 
explanation: each bad mistaken the other 
for Father Laurence. She, too, together 
with three or four other musicians of the 
city, enjoyed the freedotn of the organs. 
She, too, had often played against the skill 
of the reverend organist I They both went 
into a common burst of badly smothered 
laughter, though all the time the girl was 
biting her lips in an attempt to sober her¬ 
self to a proper decorum. 

When they turned a minute later they 
found Father Laurence himself standing 
in the doorway behind them; and, if any¬ 
thing, he was enjoying the situation more 
than either of them. But he came hastily 
to the rescue and introduced them. 
“Mile. La Shclle, permit me to present M. 
Carrington, a famous musical scholar of 
New York. Monsieur, mademoiselle is the 
daughter of our neighbor, Colonel La 
Shellc, who, though he is not of our faith, 
is our very dear friend. The Colonel is, like 
yourself, an American, a distinguished en¬ 
gineer of New Orleans. But for five years 
now the harbor work he is doing for us has 
made him our fellow-citizen, and we could 
well wish to keep him forever." He 
pointed over the greensward. “Between 

his mansion and our chapel there is, as you 

see, neither hedge nor wall, and mademoi¬ 
selle honors us by permitting our brother¬ 
hood to provide her with a second music- 
room 1” 

They chatted with the smiling father 
for a few minutes longer; then, with Miss 
La Shelle’s permission, Carrington walked 
with her across the lawn to the lamp-lit 
corner of her father's long French veranda. 

n. 

When, an hour afterward, the young 
fellow took his leave the world was changed 
for him. If ever a man had recognized 
the “one woman" at the first meeting of 
the eyes, it wns true of him. And with 
the girl, too, the feeling was no less in¬ 
tense and overwhelming.. It asused to 
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them that somehow they hud known each 
other from the beginning of things. 
When they parted they gazed into each 
other’s eyes in a kind of mutual wonder¬ 
ment. And that night Carrington 
dreamed that they were again in the 
chapel organ-lofts building up together a 
world of glorious harmonies. And when 
Eloisc La 8helle awakened all space and 
time was antiphonal of the young New 

There were, too, happily enough, bonds 
between Carrington and the old Colonel. For 
not only did they Bmoke the same tobacco, 
but the old gentleman's hobby, applied psy¬ 
chology—especially that strange gate of the 
science which opens upon spiritism, mental 
telepathy, occultism,and the like—had been 
something which, in his Harvard course, 
had taken a grip of Carrington only less 
strong than the fascination of his old mu¬ 
sic. When he called again on the follow¬ 
ing evening the two men talked on the 
cool veranda for hours after the girl had 
left them, and they parted with the frank 
hand-grasp of sudden but thorough com¬ 
radeship. It made the position of the 
lovers almost idyllic. Carrington called 
again the next day and the next. And 
when at the end of the week the forgotten 
father superior returned, and a notification 
that the young fellow's request for the free¬ 
dom of the library had been granted sud¬ 
denly recalled him to bis original business 
in Quebec, he was filled with the most mel¬ 
ancholy regret that the worthy father could 
not have prolonged his stay in Montreal for 
the remainder of the year. 

But he had not been fifteen minutes in 
the low-roofed uorth wing of the old monas¬ 
tery library before he changed his mind. 
If the hours away from Eloise La Shellc 
could be anywhere endurable it would be 
in that treasure-house to which he had now 
the key. Any other collection in America 
was the merest pigeonhole of parchment 
beside it. There was shelf on shelf weighed 
down with ponderous volumes, twice the 
size of any modern quarto, pricclessly bound 
in stamped and gilded leather, ribbed and 
bossed, cscutcheoncd and brass-clamped. 
And when Carrington opened them their 
gorgeously illuminated title pages almost 
kept him from going further into their 
wealth of fugues and masses, canons, 


chants and counterpoint. As for the 
smaller volumes and unbound manuscripts, 
they were piled together, thick with dust, 
in hundreds. Morning after morning the 
young man ran his eyes along the uncouth, 
red-lined slaves with their huge, square black 
notes, and turned over the yellow pages, 
dog-cared and finger-marked four hundred 
years ago. And, by the kind leave of 
the superior, almost every afternoon he 
brought a new armful of his treasure-trove 
to try over, often with Miss La Shelle be¬ 
side him, on one of the chapel organs. 

On Friday of that week he came upon a 
manuscript which drew his attention in a 
moment. It had been folded and doubled 
on itself, wrapped in parchment somewhat 
heavier than the common Bort, and curi¬ 
ously bound with thongs like many knotted 
bowstrings. On the back of it was seared 
a rude but unmistakable devil's head, and 
the whole was sealed with the huge wafer of 
the prince-bishop of Liege. The father su¬ 
perior was once more generous and Car¬ 
rington was given permission to open it. 
He carried it out into the chapel to Eloise, 
cut one of the thongs, slit the end of the 
parchment wrapper, and drew it forth. 

It was a canon, one of that ingenious 
kind which the old monkish composers 
termed per tonos on account of their man¬ 
ner of modulating to the key of the note 
above, with each repetition rising gradu¬ 
ally in a sort of frenzy until the circuit of 
keys is completed. And it was evident at 
a glance that it was not ordinary music. 
“Try it,” said the young fellow. 

The girl hesitated. 

"I believe somebody's afraid of that hor¬ 
rific Satan’s head." 

She laughed, though not in a way that 
concealed her uneasy aversion, and began 
to play. She had not finished the first 

phrase before she stopped with a little 

shiver. “You'll say it's my nerves, but 
really there >« something uncanny about it. 
It acts on me like a ghost story. Do put 
the thing back and get something else." 

Carrington chuckled delightedly, and 
took her place before it at the organ. 
The composition seemed to be a kind of 
blasphemy in music! It had nil the state¬ 
liness of the mass, yet behind that lurked 
a burden strangely sardonic and sacrile¬ 

gious. It might well have been written 
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under the influence of gome soul-depraving 
drug. And, what was incredible, if it 
had been, the baleful power which gave it 
birth still hung about it! Carrington might 
laugh crazily, and play on, but he could 
feel a cold sweat gathering on his forehead. 
A thick tent and curtain of oppression 
seemed slowly to draw in about him. Miss 
La Shelle's troubled protests came to him 
thin and far on the other side of it. And 
when at last he had finished the canon, and 
once more looked up, it struck him as 
strange that if she had been all the Lime 
so close to him she had not touched him! 
But other than to acknowledge tliat the 
music had affected him as it had affected 
her he said nothing, and in irritation at 
his own weakness tried to put the matter 

III. 

Carrington took dinner with the La 
Shelles that evening. Eloise had been 
nervously telling her father of their eerie 
experience of the afternoon, and the old 
student of applied psychology was Btill 
chuckling hugely over it when the young 
man was announced. "Well, sir," he said 
bluffly, "I guess there's a pretty straight 
case of hypnotic suggestion against you. 
It evidently acted first through the visual 
image—I refer to the devil’s head; then 
through the auditory image, for I suppose 
a musician can find anything in music he’s 
looking for, und, more than all, you were 
affected through the fear-sensations already 
in the mind of another. I refer finally to 
the spook-hunting little goose opposite me. 
You are probably of an extremely nervous, 
and what the hypnotists call susceptive, 
temperament, sir!" 

Carrington shook his head in smiling but 
decided negation. "No. Colonel, no. I'm 
afraid I can’t support you in that at all. 
When a youngster I was a confirmed sleep¬ 
walker, and on one occasion, being violently 
awakened, was given a shock which brought 
on brain-fever; indeed, I own that the 
specialists in charge warned my |>eople thnt 
any repetition of such a shock might easily 
prove fatal. But you could hardly cite 
that as a fair or normal instance. And 
since then I have hnd absolutely no experi¬ 
ence which would not go as evidence that I 
am of an extremely phlegmatic and unsus¬ 


ceptible temperament. I can read all the 
ghost stories in the calendar without turn¬ 
ing a hair. I have attended spiritualistic 
stances a dozen times, and invariably came 
away disappointed and contemptuous. And 
I have been the only one of twenty Harvard 
freshmen to completely resist the power of 
a famous mesmerist." 

The Colonel bit his mustache. “Yet 
you say that you did actually experience 
certain sensations of the uncanny while 
playing this—this banshee music?" 

"Yes," said Carrington doggedly, "I 
did!" 

"And you deny my hypothesis of hyp¬ 
notic suggestion?" 

"I'm afraid I must." 

' ’ Very well!' ’ and the old gentleman set 
his finger-tips hanl together. "Then isn't 
it possible, now, for us to go straight ahead 
and put this thing to the proof? Consider¬ 
ing that I am as wholly skeptical of all musi¬ 
cal ‘haunts’ os this girl of mine here seems 
to lie credulous of them, if I were to go 
over with you to that organ loft, aud stand 
beside you while you played that canon, 
and you were then, under those altered 
conditions, to find yourself experiencing no 
peculiar or uncanny sensations whatever, 
would that change your opinion, sir?" 

Carrington laughed. " It certainly 

Eloise was alarmed in a moment. "Now. 
father, you're not-" 

"Yes, indeed, now, daughter, but I just 
am! When vespers are over, if Mr. Car¬ 
rington is willing to try it, you may accom¬ 
pany us and sec how in a ten-minute ex- 
]>eriment a little modern science may shed 
a vast deal of new light on the ghostly aud 
supernatural." 

IV. 

An hour later they were all three cross¬ 
ing the lawn through the dusk. The 
empty cha|iel was in darkness. The girl 
stopped at the door. "Fulher, Mr. Car¬ 
rington, I know how silly I must stem to 
you, but why could you not leave this ex¬ 
periment till to-morrow? You would at 
least have the daylight then." 

Her lover hesitated irresolutely, but the 
Colonel laughed bluntly and ordered him 
forward. "Eloise," lie said. "I give you 
up. You're no daughter uf mine. We 
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shall go on without you.'' He pushed 
Carringtou ahead. They groped their way 
up the stairs to the smaller instrument. 
The young fellow lit the organ tapers, 
drew the devil'a-heatl canon from the back 
of one of the old-fashioned carved music- 
racks and began to play. The old man 
stood beside him, leaning on the loft rail¬ 
ing: by the uncertain light of the candles 
he was watching his face with the eyes of 
a nerve specialist. To the music itself he 
had no thought of giving any heed what- 

But he did give heed to it. Something 
in the first bars went to his brain like a 
swift, monstrous ami malignant antes- 
thetic. Startled into an astounded resist¬ 
ance he clenched his hands upon the rail 
behind him and gazed steadfastly at one 
of the candle flames. It grew smttller and 
smaller. The black darkness closed and 
intensified about it like a burning pain, 
and suddenly it seemed to the Colonel that 
the flame was his own soul. He lore his 
eyes from it, and fastened them upon the 
face of the young man. His lips were 
lifted in n grin of fear anil horror. His 
hands played on us if he had no longer had 
any power over them, as if his wrists had 
been grasped by some infernal gvmnotus, 
some frightfully compelling current from 
the pit. And as the candle flames con¬ 
tracted to glimmering pin-points, the lines 
of his head and shoulders were picked out 
in a bluish, prickling “witch-fire," in the 
phosphorescence of a hellish halo. 

The old man's soul filled with the ter¬ 
rible feeling that his reason, his identity, 
his life were slowly going from him. The 
satanic music seemed to he coming at him 
from utter darkness. In a desperation of 
terror he fought against it. He could still 
get the sensation of his fingers galvanically 
closing and unclosing upon the railing. 
He writhed and put forth his strength like 
another l.aocoon. He once more got his 
eyes open. Carrington's face shone out a 
white knot of terror and agony. He was 
still chained to his bench of torture. The 
music mocked and triumphed over them, 
mercilessly, iofuriately. Heart and brain 
seemed pressed together hy the weight of 
millions of tons. Upon the old man's cars 
burst the thunderous clangor of a thousand 
great discordant hells. The candle flamrs 


were now huge as the lanterns of light¬ 
houses; then, swiftly and frightfully, they 
began to fall away till they were no larger 
than two blind and staring eyes. The 
music was fast approaching its outrageous 
end. The candles shrank and cowered 
lower ami lower, and with the last horrible 
note went out. Shriek on shriek burst from 
Carrington’s bloodless lips. The old man 
dropped fainting beside him. 

The hysterical screams of the girl at the 
chapel door brought a hurrying company 
of gray-robed Sulpicians. When they were 
able partly to comprehend her. trembling and 
crossing themselves, they climbed into the 
organ-loft, and bore down the senseless 
forms of the Colonel and the young man. 

V. 

By the following day the Colonel and 
his daughter were almost themselves again. 
But Carrington, lying in the La Shelle 
guest chamber, passed from a state of 
coma into a raging delirium. His father 
was instantly summoned from New York, 
and for a week he and the wretched con¬ 
science-smitten Colonel watched in turn 
beside him. But all went well. The fever 
gradually burned itself out. Aud at the 
end of the third week the young fellow, 
though weak as a baby, was on his way to 
recovery. Eloise was with him almost 
more than the trained nurse, and before his 
father left them their engagement was 
formally announced. 

The fortnight which followed was full 
of quiet but no less rapturous happiness for 
both of them. The girl tended him with a 
doting solicitude almost maternal. He 

bed at such an hour. And she withheld 
his mail for days after the doctor had as¬ 
sured her that he might have it with per¬ 
fect safety; but one hot August evening 
after dinner when he was sitting on the 
veranda in his invalid's dressing-gown, 
looking rather wistfully at the setting sun, 
she suddenly took pity on him, and brought 
forth the big, variegated bundle of doubly 
post-marked envelopes. If she could have 
guessed the contents of almost the first 
she opened for him he would never have 
seen it. It was from his chum Keppcl, 
nnd he was still working in the great Paris 
library. Carrington had not read a dozen 
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lines before bis face began to change. The 
letter ran as follows:— 

“Dear Old Man: —I don’t know 
whether or not you took m; tip about 
running up to Quebec on a hunt for that 
old music from Liege. Maybe you've 
been there already, and come back in dis¬ 
gust. But if you haven’t. I’ve dug up 
something this last week which ought to 
send you up there by the next train. I 
can't give you more than a hint of the 
thing, though I’ve already found a good- 
sized volume of old Flemish chronicles, 
consistory reports and the like bearing 
upon the case. 

“But it seems that in the early part of 
the fifteenth century in Flanders some of 

the kapellmeisters got to setting words to 

their religious compositions which were 
anything but sacred. And the matter finally 
grew to be such a scandal that the prince- 

bishop stepped in and forbade ten of the 

worst offenders ever again to touch an organ 

or to write another line of music of any 

sort whatsoever. Well, as it happened, 
one of them, Domenico by name, had a 
good deal of true music in him for all its 
dubious outward complexion, and he went 
on composing in secret. And, as some¬ 
times happens, too, he began to do his 
finest work under the adverse conditions. 

“But he could hope to hear it played 
only by passing it over to another. And 
when at last he could hold out no longer 
he took his successor into his confidence 
anti delivered to him everything he had 
completed. That individual played it with 
all the willingness in the world. And he 
took all the credit for the compositions, 
too; indeed, I don’t see how he could well 
have done anything else. At any rate 
while hia glory began to go forth through 
the whole country this Domenico became 
more and more forgotten. And that seemed 
in the end to send the man almost out of his 


curious reading nowadays, don’t they! 
However, the tradition finishes with most 
circumstantial gruesomeness. Two nights 
later the man was found dead before his 
organ, his face distorted as if from some 
fiendish torture. Domenico's hatred of 
him, if not the real cause of it, was gener¬ 
ally known. He came under suspicion, 
was put on the rack, and confessed. 

“The consistory condemned him to be 
broken on the wheel and flayed. And 
shortly before his execution they branded 
him over the heart with the ‘devil’s head.’ 
To crown it all, after his death they used 
the akin from his breast to wrap his canon 

in, Bnd tied it up with the sinews of his 

wrists. Then finally the bedeviled music 
was given the curse of the prince-bishop 
and laid away by itself in the choir library. 

“Now, while you possibly may not feel 
inclined to accept the story in its entirety, 
there probably was among that Liege 
music a canon with some such tradition 

attached to it. And if there was it is not 

altogether unlikely that it is now in Quebec. 
At any rate, whether you give yourself any 
worry over your side of it or not, there’s a 

regular second edition of the ‘Faust Le¬ 

gend' in it for me.” 

Carrington looked long at the letter. 
The girl watched him with eyelids aquiver 
with anxiety. “What was done with that 
—that canon?’’ he asked at last. They 
had never spoken of it since that hour of 
never-to-be-forgotten horror in the chapel. 

‘ ‘ Father has it in his safe, ’' she answered 
trembling. “But you know you mustn't 
talk about that, dearest.” 

"Oh, it's all right now,” he said. “It’s 
only a matter—a matter of what the im¬ 
possible thing might have done. I'd like 
to look at it again." 

She was still refusing him when her 
father came out to them, and she left it to 
him. Carrington passed him over the letter. 
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distinct. The girl ceased talking, and they and in a kind of frenzy she dung herself up 
sat long in silence. And when suddenly the stairs to the great oriel organ. Then— 
she realized that her weary-brained con- it was to drown the hideous voice of the 
valescent had let himself drop calmly off to Moloch music, it was with the wild un- 
sleep in her heart there was anything but reasoned hope of somehow awakening Car- 


reproach. She rose noiselessly, hung over 
him for a moment in blissful brooding and 
then tiptoed away to see that all was ready 
for him in his room. 


A few minutes later she returned. Car¬ 
rington's chair was empty. She ran to the 
veranda steps and looked out. The heavy 
pall of thunder-clouds fast driving across 
the sky had brought down the darkness an 
hour before nightfall; but she could not 


rington unharmed, it was her won 
musician's soul fleeing* to sanctuary 
calling in despair for the help of the 
Powerful—her fingers struck the 
mighty, Iteaven-born chords of one of 
immortal choruses of the Messiah. 

In an instant the swift and ruthl 
horribly exultant, trampling march of 
canon stopped dead. It was as if a rru< 
had been raised amid the devil's mas 
if some skelcton-and-demon dance of c 
had been banned and halted. From 
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of rotor and wrapped her in a mantle of 
hues divinely luminous. And the thunder 
with its dreadful fulminations seemed now 
like some colossally protecting friend. It 
was the voice of the legions she was in¬ 
voking. Higher and higher pealed the 
trumpet-tongue of the great organ. The 
canon still gnashed its teeth like a thousand 
frenzied hell-hounds, but gradually its 
hideous exultation died away. Stronger 
and stronger came the great conquering 
chords of good; and then the mighty an¬ 
them rose to ila tremendous apotheosis 
in that earth-awakening, heaven-soaring 
chorus of hallelujulis. . . . 

The storm was passing. The canon's 
voice was now only a raucous paroxysm of 
frustrated rage. Into the baffled ranks of 
evil the chorus swept like some celestial 
soldiery. The girl felt herself inspired, 
and in her hands every Gahriel-note became 
a sword of flame to beat the vampire music 
from her lover's soul. . . . His lingers 
faltered on the keys. ... In a last 
impotent falsetto the canon altogether 

He was awakening. The girl called to 
him. He answered her. In his voice was 
amazement, but no note of brain-destroy¬ 


ing terror, nor of demoniacal possession. 
The spell had been utterly broken! She 
fled through the darkness from her organ- 
loft to his, and gathered him to her bosom. 
Then white and trembling they hurried to¬ 
gether from the chapel. 

The ha Shelle mansion was in an uproar. 

The servants were running about in the 
rain, terrified. One of the last fierce 
thunderbolts had strdek the cupola and 
torn its splintering course down into the 
library. Apparently the steel of the safe 
had drawn it, and indeed the whole charge 
of electric fluid seemed to have plunged 
itself into the open strong-box. Of the 
Colonel's papers nine-tenths were burned 
past all hope of recognition, and of the 
devil's head canon only the great seal of 
the prince-bishop remained. 

The one man who a month ago could per¬ 
haps have furnished a duplicate of the 
manuscript has now only a rapidly-fading 
nightmare memory of it. Other than the 
statement he is preparing with the help of 
Colonel and Miss La Shelle for the secre¬ 
tary of the Society of Psychical Research, 
what is here written contains his final ut¬ 
terance upon the subject. 


THE BUILDERS. 

I havk watched the birds in springtime 
Building along the way ; 

From their hearts a song of joyance 
Flooded the golden day. 

I have watched men toiling, toiling, 

A silent, listless throng; 

In their hearts there dwelt no gladness, 
From their lips there fell no song. 

We have wandered like truant children 
Deep into ways of strife; 

Let us build as the birds are building, 
Singing gladness into life. 


THE LADY AND THE GHOST. 



T T wbs some moments before the Lady 
1 became rationally convinced that there 
was somethin); occurring in the corner of 
the room, and then the actual nature of 
the thing was still far front clear. 

“To put it as mildly us possible.” she 
murmured, “the thing verges upon the un¬ 
canny;” and, leanir'; forward upon her 
silken knees, she attended upon the phe¬ 
nomenon. 

At first it had seemed like some faint 
and unexplained atmospheric derangement, 
occasioned, apparently, neither by an 
opened window nor by a door. Some pa¬ 
pers fluttered to the floor, the fringes of the 
hangings softly waved, and, indeed, it 
would still have been easy to dismiss the 
matter as the effect of a vagrant draft 
had not the state of things suddenly grown 
unmistakably unusual. All the air of th ■ 
room, it then appeared, rushed even with 
violence to the point and there underwent 
what impressed her as an aerial convulsiun, 
in the very midst and well.spring of which, 
so great was the confusion, there seemed 
to appear at intervals almost the semblance 

The silence of the room was disturbed by 
a bonk that flew open with fluttering leaves, 
the noise of a vase of violets blown over, 
from which the perfumed water dripped 
to the floor, and soft touchings all around, 
as of a breeze passing through a chamlier 
full of trifles. 

The ringlets of the Lady's hair were 
swept forward toward the corner upon 



which her gaze was fixed, and in which the 
conditions had now grown so tense with 
imminent occurrence and so rent with some 
inconceivable throe that she involuntarily 
rose, and, stepping forward against the 
pressure of her petticoats which were blown 
about her ankles, she impatiently thrust 
her hand into the- 

She was immediately aware that another 
hand had received it, though with n fur 
from substantial envelopment, and for an¬ 
other moment what she saw before her 
trembled between something and nothing. 
Then from this precarious situation there 
slowly emerged into dubious view the shape 
of a young mun dressed in evening clothes 
over which was flung a mantle of voluroi- 
nuus folds such as is worn by ghosts of 
fashion. 

“The very deuce was in it!” he com¬ 
plained : “I thought I should never mi- 

She flung herself into her chair, con¬ 
founded; yet. even in the shock of the 
emergency, true to herself, she did not fail 
to smooth her ruffled locks. 

Her visitor had been scanning his person 
in a dissatisfied way. ami with some vexa¬ 
tion he now ejaculated: “Beg your par¬ 
don, my dear, but are my feet on the floor, 
or where in thunder are they?” 

It was with a tone of reassurance that 
she confessed that his patent-leathers were 
the trivial matter of two or three inches 
from the rug. Whereupon, with still an¬ 
other effort, he brought himself down until 
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his feet rested decently upon the floor. It 
was only when he walked about to examine 
the bric-a-brac that a suspicious lightness 
was discernible in his tread. 

When he hail composed himself by the 
survey, effecting it with an air of great in¬ 
souciance, which, however, failed to con¬ 
ceal the fact that his heart was beating 
somewhat wildly, he approached the Lady. 

"Well, here we are aguin, my love!" he 
cried, and devoured her hands with ghostly 
kisses. "It seems sn eternity that I’ve 
been struggling back to you through the 
outer void and what nut. Sometimes, I 



"Well, well, these things irk a ghost so. 
Naturally, as soon ns possible I made my 
way back—to be satisfied—to be satisfied 
that you were still mine." He bent a 
piercing look upon her. 

"I oliserve by the calendar on your writ¬ 
ing-table that some years have elapsed since 

my-um-since 1 expired," he added, 

with a faint blush. It np)>ears that the 
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of considerable spirit, and in a jiffy he met 
the occasion. To her blank, indignant 
gaze he drew a card from his case, and, 
takings pencil from the secretary, wrotebe- 
ueath the name:— 





Though forgetting quite 
To the heart, good night t" 

Handing her the card he bowed, and, 
through force of habit, turned to the door, 
forgetting that his ghostly pressure would 
not turn the knob. 

As the door did not open, with a sigh of 
recollection for his spiritual condition, he 
prepared to disappear, casting one last look 
at the faithless Lady. She «4s still look¬ 
ing at tha card in her hand, and the tears 
ran down her face. 

"She has remembered," he reflected; 
"how courteous'" For a moment it 


seemed he could contain his disappoint¬ 
ment, discreetly removing himself now at 
what he felt was the vanishing-point, with 
the customary reticence of the dead, but 
feeling overcame him. In an instant he 
hail her in bis nrins, and was pouring out 
his love, his reproaches, the story of his 
longing, his doubts, his discontent and his 
desperate journey back to earth for a sight 
of her. "And, ah !cried t ha, "picture 
my agony ut finding that you had forgotten. 
And yet I surmised it in the gloom. 1 di¬ 
vined it by ray restlessness and my despair. 
Perhaps some lines that occurred to me will 
suggest the thing to you—you recall my 
old knack for versification? 



Amt the glow-worm* creep, 



The uorememUered dead/' 


He took a chair beside her, and spoke 
of their old love for each other, of his 
fealty through all transmutations; inci- 
dently, of her beauty, of her cruelty, of 
the light of her face which had illumined 
his darksome way to her—and of a lot of 





AT THE GOAL. 


other things—arid the Lady bowed her 
head, uud wept. 

The hours of the night passed thus; the 
moon waned, and a pallor began to tinge 
the dusky cheek of the east, but the elo- 
qlienee of the visitor still flowed on, and 
i he Lady had his misty hands clasped to 
her reawakened bosom. At last a suspicion 
of rosiness touched the curtain. He 
abruptly rose. 

"I cannot hold out against the morn¬ 
ing," he said: “it is time all good ghosts 
were in bed." 

But she threw herself on her knees be¬ 
fore him, clasping his ethereal waist with 
a despairing embrace. 

“Oh, do not leave me," she cried, "or 
my love will kill me!" 

He bent eagerly above her. “Say it 

“I love you," she cried, again and 
again and again, with such un anguish of 
sincerity as would convince the most skep¬ 
tical spook that ever revisited the glimpses 
of the moon. 

“You will forget again.” he said. 


“I shall never forget!" she cried. “My 
life will henceforth lie one continual re¬ 
membrance of you, one long act of devo¬ 
tion to your memory, one oblation, one 
unceasing penitence, one agony of wait¬ 
ing!" 

He lifted her face, and saw that it was 

"Well." said he, gracefully wrapping 
his cloak about him, “well, now I shall 
have a little peace." 

He kissed her, with a certain jaunty 
grace, upon her hair, nod prepared to dis¬ 
solve, while he lightly Upped a tattoo upon 
liis leg with the dove-colored gloves he 

"Good-by, my dear!" be said; "hence¬ 
forth I shall sleep o' nights; my heart is 
quite at rest." 

"But mine is breaking," she wailed, 
madly trying once more to clasp his vanish¬ 
ing form. 

He threw her a kiss from his misty 
finger-lips, and oil that remained with her, 
besides her broken heart, was a faint dis¬ 
turbance of the air. 
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On, but Fate plays ns many a sorry jest! 

Dry dust and ashes crown our fondest quest, 

And when at last Love conies to comfort us— 
The one we love not always loves us best! 




L AST July I boarded the stanch steamer 
“Boston’’ for Yarmouth. There 
was the usual medley of cooks and waitresses 
returning from a two weeks’ vacation, and 
of tourists eager for a taste of foreign soil 
at the cheapest rates. For the most part 
the faces were common and uninteresting; 
so, when we passed Boston Light, I fled a 
group of howling children, whom the swell, 
I hoped, would soon silence, and, choosing 
a seat above the screw, fell to reading a 
most fascinating account of Doctor Broca's 
discovery of the serum of intoxication. 

Like so many other physicians of the 

modern school, 1 am an enthusiast over the 

many microbe theories that tumble over 
each other in the order of their discovery. 
What will not the bacillus be responsible 
for next? Absorbed in the resistless fasci¬ 
nation of this speculation, 1 raised my eyes 
from my pamphlet, and looked straight 
into those of a man not ten feet away. 

His was a most remarkable face; it con¬ 
veyed the immediate impression of intoler¬ 
able anguish. His eyes were sunken, burn¬ 
ing with unquenchable intelligence; they 
looked as if they were vainly seeking com¬ 
passion, and had lost all hope; the high 
forehead seemed glazed, as if covered with 
stretched parchment; his cheeks were hectic 

and hollowed; the beard, wandering of its 


own free will, showed the mouth, whose 
passionate form ami sensitive outline, em¬ 
bittered at the corners, indicated a noble 
character that had been blasted by some 
extraneous fatality, or by perjured love. 
The man might have been thirty, but looked 
folly fifty. His seemed an age of ambi¬ 
tion undone, of plans miscarried, and of 
future disrupted. 

For fully two hours we sat there side by 
side without speaking. I hud now ceased 
speculating upon Doctor Broca's serum, 
and was tilled with curiosity regarding my 
vis-il-vis. At last, unable to stand the 
tension any longer. I handed him the 
pamphlet, and said; “If you are inter¬ 
ested in medical discoveries, you will find 
this of momentous importance to society, 
if what he claims can be proven.” 

The stranger's eyes lighted with recog¬ 
nition as he glanced at the title. "Ah, 
Doctor" Broca 1" he exclaimed. “I knew 
him well. I worked with him and Pasteur 
and Koch before I went to Vienna. I am 
Doctor Cox." 

Through the lobes of my brain there 
flitted a reverberation of that name. It 
was associated with the reports of foreign 

medical journals, and with some remark¬ 

able ex|ierimcnts. Indeed, there flashed 
upon me the association of the name with 
a discovery that was to revolutionize hu¬ 
manity, and which would be given out at 
some future time. So I greeted the stranger 
with that effusion which mediocrity |>ours 

upon genius, and gave him my unknown 

I had never studied abroad, and knew 
nothing of the incandescent lights—those 

saviors of humanity—except by reports. 
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Doctor Cox greeted his brother physician upon our quarter, the quiet sea whose ho- 
with as much cordiality as his reserve could rizon was veiled by a tenuous mist: these 
command. Evidently he was pleased not are my only memories in connection with 
to be alone upon the ship. the marvelous tale which I was permitted 

“You look as if you had overworked," to hear. 

I Baid, introductorily. “I will not burden you,” he said,“with 

“No, ’ ’ he answered, with pathetic weari- the story of my whole life. I will simply say 
ness, ‘' I have not overworked, I have over- that I am a graduate of Harvard College and 
done.” This distinctive phrase did not Medical School. Ten days after I got my 
detract from the mystery that surrounded diploma, authorizing me to kill or cure 
the man. We talked for an hour or two under the law, my father died, leaving 
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senility. Demoted to Elsa, Max would unpardonable sin in blindness, and giggle 
growl asthmatically, and show his toothless and chatter, while Azrael points his shining 
gums whenever the mistress of the house sword at us, prophetic of our doom. 


came into the room. The dog never al- “When I arose, dazed with the momen- 
lowed Elsa to be touched by anyone but tous misfortune, the hurricane of hoofs had 



disease or accident; but before me lay a in her youth, and indeed I had heard from 
man perfect in all his functions, yet so old General Van Fersen that the court of the 
that his years had long since passed the Emperor held no fairer maid of honor when 
century-mark. Feebleness without senility, Bhe was eighteen. 

death without impairment of functions— “It was at the time of my greatest de- 

the suspension of the breath of life without presaion and perplexity that Elea told me 
a visible cause—here was the opportunity that the old elephant in the Zoo bad died 
for my years of training. It was the unique that morning. In an instant I was well, 
case that might solve the insoluble problem. The microbe that I had once held and lost 
That night the life of the man flickered out might be found again. Elephants are well 
while I held him in my arms; and in a known to live to a marvelous age. For- 
moment I was absorbed over specimens of tune, whose daughter I had, alas! kissed, 
his blood that I had wrung from his re- was restoring to me her fitful favors. 
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for, like the fauna of arid rones, its rein* 
contain much water and no resin. Pierce 
its cells, and it bleeds like an ox at the 
sacrifice. With infinite pains 1 selected the 
oldest of this prehistoric group. There it 
stood, pointing straight to heaven. Its 
base was over a hundred and twenty feet 

in circumference, while its huge fronds 

swept the pure air hundreds of feet above 

‘ 'I had hardly pitched my tent at the base 
of this eternal monument, wondering what 
strange history it had witnessed and had 
disdained to record during its thousands of 
years of life, when a party of acientista 
rode up for purposes of investigation. 
These confounded college expeditions 
headed by the inevitable professor! How 
did I know that under the disguise of a 
blessing they were about to bring upon 
me a life’s curse? How ignorantly and 
how buoyantly we walk into the traps that 
Fate is ready to spring upon us! 

“That evening I drew the ichor from 
the sequoia’s veins. It flowed elastically, 
nay, too eagerly. It lacked the inertia 
natural to senility. It dawned upon me, 
even before I prepared the fateful slide, 
that perhaps the gigantic specimen, born 
before Abraham was conceived, had not 
yet arrived at even a respectable old age. 
Cyclone, fire, flood, the ruthless axe of 
civilisation—these may murder the red¬ 
wood-tree, but age has not yet wreaked 
her vengeance on that sublime order. 

1 ‘My microscope, the most powerful made 
in Paris, showed, alaal undoubtedly this 
astonishing fact, that the oldest sequoia 
known had not yet reached middle life. If 
it were permitted to live on, it would in 
all probability witness the rise and bemoan 
the fall of our boasted American civiliza¬ 
tion. For such curvea of progress and de¬ 
generacy are but ephemeral instances during 
its transcendent vitality. 

“ ‘What’s the oldest thing alive?' I 
asked the professor next morning, as I 
smoked my pipe, trying to calm my vibrant 
nerves. As his students were off bug¬ 
hunting, we had a quiet moment to our¬ 
selves. The professor was one of those 
lean, spry men, whose eyes burn within 
their cavernous sockets, whose cheeks are 
high and hollow and hectic, and whose 


kempt hair. Driving, yet kindly, a bundle 
of watch-springs, yet philosophic, he com¬ 
bined the solidity of continental learning 
with the irrepressible originality of Amer¬ 
ican expression. 

‘ ‘ ' Lichens,' he said, sententioualy, as if 
he were about to deliver a lecture. ‘There 
are some lichens that never die. ’ 

“ ‘Explain.’ I looked at him, trying to 
control my breath. Little did he know 
how I suffered during those few seconds of 
anticipation. 

“ ‘Take the verrucariaceous apothe- 
cium,' he began, lightly, as if he were dis- 

“ ‘Yes?’ 

“‘Have you ever been to the Grand 
Cation? No? It's a pity. When you 
go, if you are fortunate, you will see on 
one of the walls a huge grayish green stain, 
extending two to three thousand feet in 
circumference. It is the apothecium. There 
may not be more than ten specimens in the 
hundreds of miles of gorge. When the 
river Brat Bowed, and cut its first depression, 
this lichen had its birth. Aa the Cation 
deepened, the lichen followed its fall. As 
the erosion averages one foot every thou¬ 
sand years, and the Cation is about three 
thousand feet deep, you can easily calculate 
the age of your friend.' 

“‘Three million years!’ I exclaimed, 
ecstatically. 

“ ‘Precisely.’ He took a leisurely con¬ 
templative puff. 

“ ‘But how can it exist on and on in¬ 
definitely?' 

“ ‘It is because the spores are developed 
in the theca;, which constitute, with the 
paraphyses, the hymenium.' 

“ ‘Ah, I see.’ 

“ ‘If the interior of the conceptacle were 
not thickly dotted with converging fila- 

“ ‘Of course!’ 

“ ‘It continually throws off spore-like 
bodies, found within the spermogonium 

“ 'Spermalia?' I hazarded. 

“ ‘Exactly so. It thus became perpetual 
in its cellular reproduction.' 

“Why had I not thought of lichens be¬ 
fore? Taking their nourishment from the 
air, they contain the elemental principle of 










ice age comes again and engulfs them with 
the rest of us.' 

“ ‘When will that bet’ 

“ ‘In about ten million years or so.' 

“ ‘Then the apothecium is hardly past 
its teething, so to speak.’ 

“ ‘Hardly.’ 

“When I looked up again into the sym¬ 
pathetic and puzzled eyes of the professor, 
I burst into violent laughter, the hysterics 
of despair. 

“‘Now,’ said the college professor, 
strolling up to my tent the next morning, 
with a shrewd glance worthy of a profes¬ 
sional palmist, ‘1 have been watching you, 
and I wouldn't take your disappointment 
so bitterly. Perhaps I can help you.' He 
held a square pasteboard box in bis hand. 
The box was perforated with holes. ‘You 
are searching for the last throes of life. Is 
that not sot’ 

“I nodded, moodily. 

“ *1 suppose its some new germ theory 
that you bacillus bigots are running to 
earth.' 


off; he can’t move.' 

“With the reluctant eagerness natural to 
a cautious scientist, I gazed upon this world- 
old specimen. It seemed indeed the gift 
of an unknown age. The only signs of 
life were the infrequent heaving* of the 
puffy chest, showing that the lungs could 
still work. The skin was warty, rough, 
and wrinkled beyond Imagination, and the 
eyes were glued shut. I touched the ani¬ 
mal reverently. It was as cold as the age 

“ ‘Here, ’ said the professor, interrupting 
my stare, ‘this may convert you. This 
nodule fell beneath my feet at the end of 
one of the drifts which I was investigating. 
Thinking that it might be a fossil, I care¬ 
fully broke it with my hammer, and the 
toad fell out on my palm.’ The dark 
bluish slate showed the perfect outlines of 
a fossil toad. The stone had become the 
living amphibian’s shroud. 

“ ‘There is no doubt in my mind,' con¬ 
tinued the professor, gravely, ‘that this 
batrachian was born in the Carboniferous 


“ ‘I suppose so,’ I said, warily. age, when coal was forming. Burrowing 

“ ‘And the subject must have lived longer in clay to hibernate during a winter, it 
than the number of years supposed to be was overwhelmed in one of Nature's stu- 
alloted to the species.’ pendous catastrophes, following on the 

“ ‘Much longer,' I said, decisively. heels of the Devonian period, and thus was 
“‘Well, here's a toad.' included in the coal-formation. It mnv. 
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wild excitement which I could no longer hare been only through a supreme effort 

repress, I trembled almost as if I should that he went on. 

disarticulate. 

“ ‘ I guess your need is greater than mine. ‘ ‘ It was night when I arrived in Vienna. 




nuch time to lose, absorbed in the contemplation of my pnc 
be found another leas colony of microbes. 

“I looked up from my microscope. El 
myself at the pro- stood at the door, closely followed by Ma 


“ ‘It has been so 
murmured, clinging 
thought I had died i 


ing to yield, humanity's 
the death of this immoi 
I plunged the knife in. 


The professor, my promise, everything was " ‘Ah, dear heart,' I said, aloud, thii 
forgotten but the fact that I stood at the ing of my cultures, 'you shall never c 
side of this expiring creature as sponsor I could not bear it.' 
for the life of the world. ‘Come!’ I “‘I do not want to, now I have you,Cl 
cried. ‘In the name of Ood Almighty, one but I could not have stood another me - 
drop of blood!' I would have died. And Max, poor ] 

“Then there slowly oozed like carmine he is nearly dead now. I only kept ! 
asphalt one dense globule. This I gathered alive by whispering in his ear that 
upon the end of my blade. There was no Uncle Carl was coming. Didn't 1, M 
moment for microscopic investigation. I dear!’ Elsa stooped, and patted the 
thrust it into the warm gelatinous ooze, dog so lovingly that it brought tears 
Nature’s bed for bacilli. Even as I did so, Max's eyes and mine. ‘Now, tell me,' 
I felt in my hand an icy quiver. I opened said, brightening up, ‘where is it! T1 
it mechanically 1 The Carboniferous batra- In that jar! That wonderful r 
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and, if I don't, what will mama say?' 

“She looked so irresistibly roguish, and 
added such a. potent argument, that I fool¬ 
ishly consented. At that moment Max 
uttered a deep growl. 

“‘It's mama,' said Elsa, with a pout. 
‘Quick! There! At any rate we have 
had a few minutes together, haven't we?' 

“There was a rustling on the stairB. 
There was a quick cry. 

“ ‘Carl, my dearest son!' Before I re¬ 
alized what had happened, Elsa's mother 
lay in my arms, considerably closer than 
her daughter had been a moment before. I 
do not know what Btirred within me, but, 
stunned and dazed, I strained my mother-in- 
law to my heart. 

“ ‘Mama,’ cried Elsa, turning pale, ‘you 


Then I flung myself on the bed, glad to be 
at home again, and yet puzzled as to the 
actual outcome of the amorous confusion 
in which I found myself snarled. Soon 
youth and health conquered, and I fell into 
a. troubled sleep, only to be awakened in 
the morning by joyous barking and the 
eager scratching of a dog at my door. 
Wondering what could be there, I cau¬ 
tiously opened the door. This was pushed 
violently to one side, and a magnificent 
Newfoundland pup darted in, and, leaping 
all over me, began to kiss me violently. 

“Whose was this creature? What could 
it mean? Then a mad thought illumi¬ 
nated me. 

“ ‘Max,’ I cried. ‘Max, is that you?’ 
At that name the pup whirled about me in 
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that the dog had to be kept chained except 
when he was in Elaa’a room, in mine, or 
out walking. But the noble beast seemed 
never so happy as when Blsa and I were 
together. 

“ ‘Dear heart,' I pleaded, about a Week 
after my return, ‘why can we not marry 
at once? I need you so much.' Indeed 
my need of her was becoming urgent. 
Whenever Elsa took Max out for a morning 

walk, her mother would run up to my 

room, ostensibly to put it in order. I do 

not dare to think of the wild passion that 
swept like a sirocco over my nature at those 
times. My heart would cry out for Elsa, 
while my lips were snarled in what Madame 

Von Krakenburg was pleased to call a 

‘mother'skiss.' I was on fire, and, loath¬ 
ing the dual part that I became willing to 
play, 1 longed for the flame on the one side 
to consume me, and for the sweet peace of 
Elsa on the other hand to calm and com¬ 
fort me. 

“As yet Elsa could not suspect my dis¬ 
loyalty, nor could I explain it. 8he was 
curiously devoted to her mother, for whom 
her placid nature had no feeling of jealousy 
except when we three were together and 
Madame Von Krakenburg overstepped the 
' boundary natural to a future mother-ir law. 
Was ever a man in such a predicament? 
As I sat between the two at table, and 
looked from the one to the other, my heart 
gave alternate leaps. I adored the one. and I 
could not live without the other. If Elsa 
had married me then and thee, the future 
of mankind would have been immeasurably 
changed. 

“It was on a day when I found myself 
peculiarly distraught by the strange en¬ 
tanglement in which I was placed that 
Elsa’s mother received a call from General 
Von Feraen. This officer was not only an 
ardent admirer of Madame Von Krakenburg 
but was in close touch with the Emperor at 
whose court Elsa's mother was once a 
famous maid of honor. It seemed that 
this general had lately persuaded the Em¬ 
peror to restore to the heirs of the dead Von 
Krakenburg some family estates that had 
once been confiscated, and this meant a 
fortune and an independence to the beauti¬ 
ful widow and her daughter. Stunned by 
the happy news, the lady fell into a dead 
faint. I was hastily called, and together 


the General and I carried her to her room. 
Elsa and I were then left together. 

“As I was about to employ the common 
restoratives, Elsa put her hsnd on mine. 

“ ‘Carl,’ she said in a low voice, ‘I will 
marry you next week if you will inoculate 
mama now. She will never know it, dear 

“ ‘Nonsense, Elsa!' I exclaimed. ‘Don’t 
talk foolishly. I must bring her to." 

“ ‘Carl, dearest, you do not understand. 
I declare I will never marry you at all if 
you do not do this for me. Mama has 
been so unhappy, and, with this new for¬ 
tune, youth will mean everything to her. 
I cannot bear to have her grow old. Will 
you, Carl? And we will be married next 

“ ‘But, my God! Elsa, don't you see?' I 
exclaimed, madly. 

“ ‘What? See what?’ Elsa asked, won- 
deringly. Then she straightened herself. 

“ ‘You can choose. Take me or lose me. 
Now, Carl?’ I glanced from the indig¬ 
nant girl to the silent and royal woman who 
even in her pallor thrilled me with a pow¬ 
erful passion. 

“'Elsa I Elsa!' I said. ‘You know not 
what you ask. Anything else. My God! 
I cannot do it, and I cannot refuse. 

“ ‘That or nothing.' She spoke with 
the icy decision peculiar to the blonde 
temperament. 

“My cultures were always ready. 

“‘Very well,' I said. ‘The result is on 
your own future. I pressed a kiss to my 
fiancee's lips, and slowly mounted the stairs 
to my room, hoping that the faint would 
pass by, and relieve me of my weak promise. 
When I returned, the woman was still mo¬ 
tionless. Hectic with excitement, Elsa 
watched the process. It was so simple, so 
fraught with fateful results! In a moment 
the bacilli of life were sporting in the 
mother's veins, warring with age and 
death. 

“ 'How terribly you look,’ cried Elsa, 
glancing up. Then the unconscious wom¬ 
an moved. With a physician's anxiety I 
peered into her face as her eyes opened. 
To my frenzied imagination it seemed as if 
those crow's-feet, indicators of time, were 
even now disappearing. 

“ ‘Carl!’ cried the lady, with outstretched 
arms. Then a puzzled look stole over her 
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“ ‘Do you not know me, Elsa?’ the 
stranger asked, with a triumphant smile 
—such as only comes to the mouth of a 
successful rival. Elsa and I gave each 
other a quick, comprehensive look. Her 
tender, blue eyes expressed forgiveness, 
horror, Belf-accusation and hopeless misery. 
Ah. what had she done? What had I 

“‘Well,’ cried the splendid creature, 
‘is this the way that I am received by my 
daughter? Carl was more sympathetic in 
his greeting. Oh, I live, I dance, I sing 
for joy, and I am so happy 1 I am just be¬ 
ginning to live. I feel as if I were born 
again. Carl, tell me, am I really beautiful 
again—or is it a dream? If it is, I will 
die. I could not bear to go back. Elsa, 
Carl, will you not explain? She stood 
there glancing from one to the other, for 
we could not speak, as the success of the 
experiment burst over our disordered minds. 
For I had conjured from the past, through 
the blood of the toad, the most glorious 
woman that my eyes had ever beheld. There 
she stood, vibrant with life, glowing with 
youth, eager with the enthusiasm of girl¬ 
hood, a poem of passion, an ode to ecstacy, 
and with a heart that quivered with forty- 
five years of experience. I looked upon this 
creature of my microbes with blinded eyes. 
Who could withstand her? She was the 
incarnation of love. She was the empress, 
nay the temptress, of the world. Beside 
her, Elsa seemed a pale replies ; but there 
was that hovering about the girl's lips 
which made me wonder that I could ever 
have wavered. 

“ ‘Mama,’ said Elsa, her lips dry, her 
tone quiet. ‘Carl did it; I asked him. 
I promised to marry him if he would. That 
is his great discovery. He made Max 
young. Now he has made you young. I— 

I did not know, I did not realize-' 

The noble girl swayed, and I bounded to 
her aide. ‘It is nothing,' she continued, 
with great dignity. ‘l)o not touch me, 
Carl. It is evident that you have a de¬ 
cision to make. You can make it now.’ 

“Before her daughter had finished, the 
young mother had thrown herself at my 
feet, and was kissing my hand. 

“‘My benefactor I My god! My cre¬ 
ator!’ she exclaimed, in increasing vehe- 


‘' There was a bounding on the stairs! A 
whirlwind in the shape of a big dog rushed 
in. It was Max. Seeing the hated woman 
at my feet, he seized her by the arm, and 
held her in a growling grip. 

“This broke the terrible tension. In an 
instant I had caught the dog by the muz¬ 
zle, and forced his reluctant jaws apart, 
dragging him by the collar. 

“ ‘I will chain him up,’ I said. At the 
door I stopped, and looked back. Decide? 
A Jupiter could not have decided. I loved 
Elsa—I adored her impetuous mother. 

“When I found myself in my laboratory 
with the dog, I doubly bolted the door. 
By this time madness had taken possession 
of my mind. To what impossible end had 
my impious ambition brought me! How I 
cursed those jars of jelly filled with life! 
I raged before the phalanx of glasses, of 
test-tubes and beakers filled with bacilli, 
shaking my fist at each in order. The 
window was unlocked. I threw it open for 
breath. Outside, the air was crisp, and 
the snow crunched and creaked under horses 
and sleighs. 

“Ah, what misery had I caused when I 
dreamed of joy and glory to mankind 1 Is 
it possible that God knew better than man? 

“The idea had never occurred to me. I 
thought it man’s business to outwit God, 
and this was the result, this topsyturvydom 

“Something stronger than my will im¬ 
pelled me. I took up a jar, and threw it 
out of the window. It fell with a crash. 
A few minutes, and eternal life had frozen 
to death. ‘If one, why not all, old boy?’ 
I cried, turning to Max, who wagged his 
splendid tail encouragingly. Then fol¬ 
lowed a mad fusillade of microbes. Ah, 
how the world would have cried out for 
mercy if it had known what slaughter I was 

“Suddenly I stopped, aghast. The last 
jar had gone, and the gift of the toad had 
been irretrievably destroyed. God! how 
we spend the best of our years in search¬ 
ing for life, and how we cast it away! 
May I never experience such a horrible con¬ 
flict again. I blessed, I cursed, I rejoiced, 
I regretted, I stormed, I prayed, I hated, 
and I loved. At last overcome, broken 
of life, lost of ambition, and forever de¬ 

prived of Joy, I threw myself on the bed. 
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and sank into blessed unconsciousness, 
Nature's calm for the storms that wreck 
and kill. 

“That night I packed my bag, and softly 
stole away as 1 had come but a few weeks 

before. I did not see the two women 

lignin, but the fleeting kisses of Max's cold 
nose are still upon my cheek. 

“For two years I have been a wanderer, 
although I hare left with Elsa my address 
in case I am called; but I never expect to 
hear from them again." 

It was long past midnight. I silently 
wrung the sufferer's hand, and slipped into 
my room, leaving him sunk in sleepless 
reverie. The next morning we were up at 
six. The fog was lazily lifting ns the 
steamer mowed its way slowly up the mo¬ 
tionless channel. It was low tide. A. 
dory defiantly sculled across our bow with 

a big Newfoundland vigorously pursuing it, 

yapping the salt water from its mouth. 

At sight of the animal I gravitated toward 

Doctor Cox, who was at the extreme bow. 

“Why not breakfast together at the 
Grand?" 

“All right," he assented, resuming his 

hopeless elurc, the look of a man searching 

for that which he knows he can never find. 
The kindly customs officers did not trouble 
us, as we had no bicycles or whisky, their 
bete noire. Half an hour later we were 
seated in a spacious dining-room, waited 
on by freckled girls who brought us huckle¬ 
berries and little else. Both of us were in¬ 
effably bored. It seemed so petty com¬ 


pared with the tremendous drama enacted 
by the silent man with his track to the 
door. The tourists were shoveling in the 
berries contentedly like cows. Then there 
was a hush in the clatter. The young 
clerk stood in the door, flourishing a yellow 
envelope. 

“Dr. Charles Cox I” he called. "Is 
Doctor Cox here?" 

The doctor turned a ghastly shade. 

"You take it," he said, “I dare not.” 
Mechnnically I held out my hand, while 
the blood lea|ied within me. Somehow I 
felt that I was providentially in at the 
finish. 

“Open it," he commanded. “Head it. 
first. Doctor—then tell me." 

The message had been forwarded from 
the Doctor's lawyer in Boston, and read 

"Mama found dead in bed this morning. 
Max guarding her. Come. 

"Elsa." 

As I read this call from another con¬ 

tinent, the face of my vis-il-vis became 
changed as through a potent conjuration. 

Happiness is, after all, the surest elixir of 

life. He threw off twenty years in twenty 

seconds. His face radiated power and 

manhood, for his jov was sublime. 

• • My God!’’ he cried. 1 ‘I did love Elsa! 
Quick ! There is no time—Good-by,Doctor, 
good-by. You were very good." Languor 
and restlessness hud vanished like mist. 
He passed out of the stuffy room like a 
whirlwind, vital as an electric current, and 
was gone. 


















lie leaned bock, and clasped his hands 
his closed eyes. Perhaps he hail irnag 
it—his overstrained nerves having dece 


effort and failure) Could it be that at last 
success rewarded him) He hardly dared 
to breathe lest he should miss something 
of the wonderful spectacle. How long he 
hail sat thus he did not know; he had not 
stirred for hours—or was it days)—except 
to adjust the light by means of the button 
under bis hand. 

Ilia laboratory, at the foot of his garden, 
was lighted day and night in the inner room 
(his private workshop) with electricity, 
and no one was udmitted but by especial 
privilege. 

Some things he had accomplished for the 
good of mankind, more he hoped to accom¬ 
plish, but most of all he had been searching 
for, and striving to create, the life-germ. 
He had spent many of his years and much 
of his great wealth in unsuccessful experi¬ 
ments. He had met ridicule and unbelief 


him. Was it an optical illusion) It had 
happened before. There had been times 
when he felt that he had torn aside the veil, 
and grasped the secret, only to find that a 
few abortive movements were all that ex¬ 
isted of his creation. In sudden haste he 
turned to the glass again. 

A—h! He drew a long breath that was 
almost a shriek. It was not illusion of 
sight, no delusion of his mind. The crea¬ 
ture—it was plainly a living creature—had 
grown, and taken shape, even in those few 
moments. It lived 1 It breathed! It 
moved ! And hia the ]>ower that had given 
it life! His breath eame in gasps, his 
heart I teat in great throbs, and his blood 
surged through his veins. 

But soon his scientific sense asserted itself, 
and he carefully and minutely studied the 
prodigy. Its growth was phenomenal; the 
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his feet in a transport of exaltation. The 
impossible had been achieved! Life! 
Life, so long the mystery and despair of 
man, had come at his bidding. He alone 
of all humanity held the secret in the hol¬ 
low of his hand. He plunged about the 
room in a blind ecatacy of triumph. 
Tears ran unknown and unheeded down his 
cheeks. He tossed his arms aloft wildly, 
as if challenging Omnipotence itself. At 
that moment, he felt a very god! He 
could create worlds, and people them ! A 
burning desire seized him to rush out, and 
proclaim the deed from the housetops, to 
the utter confounding of brother scientists 
and the theologians. 

He dropped, panting, into his chair, and 
strove to collect and quiet his mind. Not 
yet the time to make known the incredible 
fact. He must wait until full development 
proved that it was indeed a living creation 
—with animal nature and desires. 

It had lain, quivering, on the marble 
slab, breathing regularly and steadily, ma¬ 
king aimless movements. The four limbs, 
that had seemed but swaying feelers, grew 
into long, thin arms and legs, with claw-like 
hands, and fiat, six-toed feet. It lost its 
spherical shape; Bn uneven protuberance, in 
which was situated the breathing-orifice, 
expanded into a head with rudimentary 
features. He took his spatula, and turned 
it over. It responded to the touch with an 
effort to rise; the head wabbled weakly, 
and two slits opened in the dim face, from 
which looked out dull, fishy eyes. It grew ! 
Each moment found it larger, more de¬ 
veloped ; yet he could no more see the 
growth than he could see the movement of 
the hour-hand of his watch. 

'“It is probably of the simian order,” he 
made memorandum. “Ape-like. Grows 
a strange caricature of humanity.” 

An aperture appeared in the oblong 
head, forming a lipleas mouth below the 
lump of a nose; large ears stood out on 
either side. 

The caricature-like resemblance to hu¬ 
manity increased as it grew older. It 
crawled a space, sat up, made many futile 
efforts, and at last succeeded in standing. 
It took a few staggering steps. It made 
wheezy, puffing sounds in its motions, and 
driveled idiotically. Finally it squatted 
down on its haunches, the knobby knees 


drawn up against the rotund paunch, the 
hands grasping the ahkles. 

“The attitude of primitive man," the 
Professor muttered. 

For long it crouched thus, increasing in 
size, and beginning to display a crude in¬ 
telligence; looking about with eyes that 
evidently saw—noted things: the arc of 
light, the glistening glass and brass, and, 
most of all, himself. 

It had as yet made no manifestation that 
indicated desire; but soon a fly, alighting 
near it, was snatched up and thrust into 
its mouth with incredible quickness and 
an eager, sucking noise. At this expres¬ 
sion of animalism, the Professor's hand 
shook so violently that he could scarcely re¬ 
cord the movement. 

Nervousness only ! He would not admit 
to himself a feeling of startled misgiving. 
He was worn out. For days he scarcely 
tasted food, and he had dozed only at long 
intervals. A half-hour's sleep would refresh 
him, and the creature could not change 
much in that time, for its bodily develop¬ 
ment seemed nearly completed. His head 
dropped on his arms, and he slumbered 
profoundly. 

He was awakened by a sense of suffoca¬ 
tion and a gnawing at his neck; he started 
up with a cry, pushing off a clammy mass 
that lay heavy on the upturned side of his 
lace. Merciful heaven ! It was the beast 
attacking him; its teeth, which he had not 
before discovered, seeking his throat! 

It lay where he bad thrown it, its long 
tongue licking the shapeless mouth, its 
eyes hot with an awakened bloodthirstiness. 
In a wave of repulsion, he struck it sav- 
agely. 

He was appalled at what he had done; 
he seemed to have committed a crime in 
striking it. 

He went to the anteroom, where fresh 
food waa left for him daily, and selected 
different sorts, questioning whether any 
would or could satisfy a creature which 
had been brought into existence in such a 
marvelous manner. 

It met him, with alert expectancy, and 
ate, with a ravenous gluttony that was 
loathesomc, of all that he put before it. 

Apparently it possessed all the animal 
Benses; all had been tested but hearing. 
He spoke a few words in an ordinary tone; 
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the words. Like one rallying from long 
unconsciousness, it seemed seeking a dimly 
remembered clue to its identity. 

Fear clutched him! Impossible! Oh, 
impossible that he hsd a human soul im¬ 
prisoned in such hideous form! A soul 
that would, by and by, fully awake to the 
wrong he had done it! No! No I He 
spurned the thought os a wild fancy. But 
even so—ho had done nothing unlawful. 
Man was free to use his intellect to the 
utmost. He had brought into existence a 
living creature, but he was not responsible 
farther than the body. To the Keeper of 
souls be the rest. 

Possibly some long-disembodied spirit, 
grown wise in its freedom, animated the 
creature, and its full development would 
open a channel for such knowledge as the 
earth had never before known, and the 
world would ring with his name, and honor 
and fame be his! Again he exulted while 
making record of its mental unfoldment, 
which was as rapid as had been the de¬ 
velopment of its uncouth body, and with 
much the same distortion. It recognized 
him as its creator, did him reverence, and 
obeyed his commands. 

The lump, which he had taken for a 
symptom of decay, assumed the appearance 
of a large scale, and dropped off. When he 
would have examined it more closely, the 
creature put a hand over it, looking up at 
him with a show of hostility and cunning, 
for the first time disregarding his com¬ 
mand ; and he would not enforce obedience. 

He was confounded next morning to find 
that the scale had developed into a second 
creature! About it the first hovered 
with evident joy and pride, inviting his at¬ 
tention to it with the gushing babble of a 
child. He hsd not imagined it possessed 
the power of generation, but here was re¬ 
production with an esse and rapidity be¬ 
yond any creature of like size in existence. 

The second one, fed and taught by the 
first, matured in body and mind morfl 
quickly; and they invented or discovered a 
speech of their own—a strange jargon (of 
which he could make nothing) by which 
they exchanged thoughts and conversed, 
and which he tried in vain to help them 
reduce to a written language, through 
which he might obtain the wisdom for 
which he hoped. 


And reproduction went on; while he 
subjected them to many tests to determine 
their nature. 

As they grew in age and numbers, they 

began to evince for him less reverence; and 

an animosity appeared, that burst out at times 

in a horrible flow of invectives—a mingling 
of their own strange speech and his. 

When he did not comply with their 
desires, they wailed piteously—demanding: 
“Why!” “Why”—or hurled blasphemous 
defiance at him. 

These things convinced him that they 
were a lower order of humanity, possessing 
souls; for no creature but man observed, 
with like or dislike, the bodily form in 
which its life was manifested. He was torn 
and racked with dread and a crushing 
sense of guilt and responsibility. It was 
as if he hsd started an avalanche that might 
overwhelm the world. 

Already they hsd become a heavy burden 
to him. He was obliged to make nightly 
visits to the markets for food to satisfy 
their rapacity—food which he flung to 
them as to so many dogs, and which they 
pounced upon and fought over, with curses 
at each other's greed. Yet at a word of 
reproof from him, they banded solidly 
against him, each for all. 

All complacency over his handiwork had 
vanished; never could he bring himself to 
exhibit to mortal eye these repulsive crea¬ 
tures. His only thought was the unanswer¬ 
able question: what should he do with 
them? On this he brooded continually, 
reaching no conclusion because he could 
no more contemplate destroying creatures 
possessing human intelligence, however 
distorted and degraded, than he could 
have taken the life of a born idiot or one 

In his absorption he neglected to lock 
the door one day, nnd roused to find them 
swarming in his study. Besides the high 
skylight there was one large window, se¬ 
curely closed by a heavy inside shutter, 
above which was a long, narrow opening ad¬ 
mitting air. Some of them,, clinging to 
shutter and casement, and uttering low, 
sharp cries, like wolves scenting their prey, 
had climbed to the opening, and were peering 
out with gloating eyes. They clawed and 
jibbered, with hot tongues lolling eagerly, 
the saliva dripping from their ugly mouths 
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—hideous pictures of uusatiated animal conquered his repugnance sufficiently to 
appetite. handle one. He could not experiment 

And what was it that so aroused their upon them, but the chemicals he meant to 
ghoulish lustt His little children playing employ with the most powerful explo- 
on the lawn, their innocent voices rising like sives, he trusted, would make the work 
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Rest indeed! Heaven itself could Beem 
no sweeter to the miserable man than 
this glimpse of his home. His dear wife, 
content to live the life Omnipotence had 
planned for her; his sweet children, daily 
and harmoniously unfolding new graces of 
mind and body like lovely flowers—not for 
him was it to see their perfected maturity, 
from which he had hoped so much. With 
a groan he dropped his head, and wept 
bitter tears—tears that meant the renuncia¬ 
tion of his own forfeited life. 

All was complete when the banquet-day 
arrived. He had but to press a small knob 
In the floor, and the mighty currents of 
electricity would flash around the room, 
setting in motion forces of such tremendous 
power and instantaneous action that the 
entire space would instantly be one flame, 
of an intensity that no conceivable matter 
could withstand. 

He had taken extraordinary precautions 
to guard the works from the curiosity and 
cunning of the creatures, protecting the 
button that controlled the whole with a 
metallic cover, which was held closely to 
the floor by Bcrews. 

And now he looked upon the creatures, 
itemizing their hideousness, as if to prepare 
a paper descriptive of them for this gath¬ 
ering of scientific authorities. Pygmies, 
between three and four feet in height, im¬ 
mensely strong; long, thin, crooked limbs, 
in some of unequal length; squat, thick 
bodies', pointed heads, bald but for a tuft 
of hair at the crown; huge ears, that 
loosely flapped, dog-like; nose, little more 
than wide nostrils; mouth, a mere long 
slit, with protruding teeth; and eyes, ah! 
eyes that showed plainly far more than 
animal intelligence. They were small, 
oblique, set closely together, of a beady 
black, their only lids being a whitish mem¬ 
brane that swept them at intervals—but 
they sparkled and glowed with passion, 
dimmed with tears, and widened with 
thought. Those eyes, more than a score 
of them, were fixed upon him now with 
entreaty, menace, fear, revolt, and, most 
of all, judgment burning in their depths. 
Even the smaller ones, of which there were 
many in various sizes, eyed him with re¬ 
sentment and hate, while scurrying, like 
frightened rats, from corner to corner as 
he moved about. 


Let accident put him for a moment in 
their power, and the whole pack would be 
upon him, and tear him to shreds, as they 
would any human being. Yet so strange, 
so monstrous was this unprecedented crea¬ 
tion, mingling of lowest animal ferocity and 
human mind and soul, that he had found 
it quite possible to teach them to read and 
write, and work mathematical problems, and 
they were perhaps capable of considerable 
education—but without one redeeming 
trait. Earth had no place for such. 

Their taste for blood was appalling; of 
all the food he offered, they preferred raw 
meat, the more gory the better. He had 
provided a quantity, to employ them while 
he was away, and left them snarling over it. 

He tried to put all thought of them be¬ 
hind him as he locked the doors. For a 
few hours he would be free, rid of torment 
and anticipation. But a deep melancholy 
shadowed the happiness of his reunion with 
his family, and gloom sat with him at the 
banquet-table. He took no part in the 
festivities and discussions, and was so man¬ 
ifestly unfit to do so that none urged him. 
Only when the distinguished guest touched 
on the subject of the possibility—or impos¬ 
sibility, as he viewed it—of producing life 
chemically, did he rouse to interest. 

“It can never be done,” asserted the 
guest, “for the giving of the breath of 
life is the prerogative of the Omnipotent 

"Ah, but Professor Levison believes 
otherwise, and hopes some day to astonish 
us by exhibiting a creature which he has 
created, but whether beast or human we 
will have to wait for time to reveal!” one 
said, with light sarcasm. 

“And in the impossibility to determine 
beforehand what the creation shall be lies 
my objection to man's assuming the re¬ 
sponsibility, even if he could by any means 
attain to it. For who could say what a 
calamity might not be brought upon hu¬ 
manity in the shape of some detestable 
monstrosity, whose evil propensities would 
be beyond control ? Science has a large 
field for research; one need not step aside 
to intrude where success, if possible, might 
mean widespread disaster." 

The Professor shrank as from a blow, 
and the desire he had momentarily felt to 
exhibit his creation to the scoffers, and 
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prove the reality of his assumption, died out 
in despair as he thought what au intoler¬ 
able, devilish curse that creation was. 

No. Nothing remained but silence and 
annihilation. He wondered, vaguely, as to 
the slate of himself and his creatures in 
that place beyond the seething crucible of 
fire through which they would shortly pass 
together. 

His wife was alarmed at his worn face 
and the dull apathy with which he spoke 
of the meeting, to which he had formerly 
looked with such eagerness. 

“Dear,” she said, pleadingly, “you are 
wearing yourself out; drop everything, 
and rest. What will all the experiments 
and discoveries in the world matter to us if 
we have not you? Come, take a vacation, 
and let us go on our long-planned visit." 

“I cannot now," he said, so decisively 
that she felt it useless to insist. 

“At any rate, you can give yourself a 
few hours’ rest. Do not go back to the 
laboratory to-night." 

“Oh, but I must!” he exclaimed. Then, 
taking her in his arms, he added: "My 
dearest, I cannot stay now, but I am plan¬ 
ning to take a long rest soon." This was 
for her comfort afterward. 

He gazed at his sleeping children with 
yearning tenderness, and took leave of her 
with a solemn finality of manner that in¬ 
creased her anxiety. “It is as if he never 
expected to see us again,” she murmured, 
tearfully. 

From his study he could hear the crea¬ 
tures leaping, laughing, wrangling, forget¬ 
ful as children of the impending fate they 
so clearly realized in his presence. He 
pitied, but could not save, them. 

And now the hour had come—all things 
waited the last act. But, like the con¬ 
demned criminal taking leave of earth in a 
last lingering gaze, he longed for another 
farewell glimpse of the home he would enter 

Going to the anteroom he threw open 
the shutter, and leaned out. How quiet 
the night! With what divine precision 
all things ran their appointed course, held 
and guided by Omnipotence! He lifted 
his heart in a prayer for protection and 


blessing upon the silent house which con¬ 
tained his dear ones. How dear he had 
never known till this sad hour in- 

What was it? Had the day of doom 
burst in all its terrible grandeur? The 
earth rocked with awful thunderings, the 
very heavens were blotted out with belching 
flame—then, suddenly, silence and darkness 
enveloped him. 

He opened his eyes, and looked about 
with feeble efforts at thought. He was in 
his own bed, and surely that was his 
wife's dear face, bathed in happy tears, 
bending over him, asking: “Pear husband, 
are you better? Do you know me?" 

He nodded, smiling faintly; then mem¬ 
ory returned, and a stream of questions 
rushed from his lips. 

“Hush! Hush!" She stopped him with 
her soft hand. “Be quiet. I will tell 
you all, for I know you will not rest 
otherwise. There was a fearful explosion at 
the laboratory, so fearful that it was heard 
across the city; the whole building seemed 
to burst out at once into flame, and—oh, 
my dearest!—we feared you were in it; 
but a kind providence must have sent 
you to the outer room, for you were blown 
through the hall-window, and you were res¬ 
cued from the burning dflbris.” She 
paused to control her emotion. 

“How long?” he asked. 

“Three weeks, and you have been in 
a raging fever till two days ago. ” 

“Was all destroyed?" he breathed, anxi- 

“Yes, dear; everything. Nothing was 
left but a few scraps of twisted metal. 
But we will not mind that when your 
precious life was spared. You can rebuild 
when you are entirely recovered." 

“ I belong to you and the children now,'' 
he murmured, in ambiguous answer, draw¬ 
ing her face down to his, feeling his re¬ 
stored life not his own. 

It was clear to him what had happened. 
The creatures had loosened the screws of 
the cap covering the knob, and had them¬ 
selves brought about their destruction. 
With a thankful sigh, he fell into a restful 
slumber. 
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people were stealing things out of hii 
budget, so he thought it would be a grand 
thing, entirely, if he could remedy it once 
and for all. And, ns a first request, he 
asked that anything he would put into his 
budget might never came out again till be 
would lake it out himself. 

The Angel said that was granted, and 
asked him what was his second request. 
And, after he hud thought over in his mind 
fora while, says the Tinker, says he: “I 
have one apple-bush growin' in my garden, 
and I never can get any good of it, for the 
blackguards of Tamlacht always steal every 
apple off it, and I would ask it as a request 
that any one who leaves a hand on them 
apples may stick to the apple and to the 
bush till I release them myself." 



"That’s granted, too," said the Angel. 
"What is your third request!" 

"Well, as we’re both poor und bothered 
at home." says the Tinker, "and our meal- 
chest's low, I ask, as a request, that it may 
be tilled and will be never empty more." 

"That's granted, too," says the Angel, 
"and it’s sorry I am for you that you didn't 
ask. as your first and greatest request, to 
have Ood’s blessing." 

Says the Tinker, says he: * ’True enough, 
God’s blessin’ would be a fine request to 
ask; but, if 1 had it itself, would it 
thicken our stirabout for us) Would it 


break the bones of Tamlacht blackguards 
for me when they’d go stealin’ off my wee 
apple-tree and puttin' their hands in my 
budget?” 

The Angel, he shook his head; and he 

Now, in ten days’ time, he was going to 
fix another still, and he was going over the 
selfsame road and through the same bog. 
Binking over his head every step he took; 
and, when he was right in the middle of 
it, the Devil come to him und reminded 
him of his prayer that he might take him 
if he ever went that way again. 

"And now," says the Devil, “I have 
come for my due.” 

There was no way out of it, but to start 
away with the Devil, and the two of them 
started off on their journey. And, when 
they were coming near a town, says the 
Tinker to the Devil: "I'll be all ashamed, 
passin’ through this town where everybody 
knows me, and them seein’ you with me." 

"Well," says the Devil, says he, “if you 
can contrive any way of hidin' me, I am 
willin’ to be obligin’." 

“I can that," says the Tinker, says he 
"If you only put yourself iuto the smallest 
bulk; and, I suppose,” says he, "a bit of 
lead is the smallest you can put yourself 
into. And then I will put you in my 
budget, and, as I go through the town, no 
one will be any the wiser." 

The Devil (for, to give him his dues, 
he was obliging) turned himself into a bit 
of lead at once, and the Tinker put him in 
his budget, au<l then he hoisted the budget 
on his back and started off. 

In the middle of the town there was a 
blacksmith's forge, and into the black¬ 
smith's forge the Tinker went, and left 
down the budget on the anvil. 

There were six, big, strong fellows stand¬ 
ing around, and the Tinker asked every 
one of them to take a sledge. “For, ’’ says 
he, "us I came along the road I found 
somethin' movin' in my budget, and I be¬ 
lieve it's nothin' good. So the six of ye 
hammer at this budget for dear life till 
ye's kill it, whatever it is." 

Every one of the six took a sledge, and 
the Devil he began to roar inside the 
budget, but out he couldn't get without 
the Tinker's liberty. 

The six fellows begau to lay on the 
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budget with all the nerves of 
their heart; and, every time 
the sledge-hammer came down 
on him, the Devil gave a yell. 

And the louder he yelled the 
louder they hammered. 

The whole town was alarmed 
by the Devil's screeching; and, 
at length and at last, when 
there was nothing else for it, 
up the Devil flies, budget and 
all, and carried away the roof 
with him in a flame of fire and 
disappeared. 

It was not long till the 
Tinker’s wife had a young son, 
and she told him 
and look for a sponsor for it. 

The first man he met 
the landlord, and he asked the 
Tinker where he was going. 

“Lookin’ for a sponsor for 
my child,” says the Tinker. 

“Will you take me as a 
sponsor?” says the landlord. 

’ * I will not, ” say s the Tinker 
“for you are a sorry man. 

You’ve smiles for them that 
are rich, and nothin’ but growls 
for them that are poor. ’ ’ And 
he passed on. 

And the next he 
God, and he asked the Tinker 
to take him as a sponsor. 

“I’ll not have you," says 
the Tinker, “because you let 
stingy Bodach MacPartlan grow richer cvi 7 
day, while the poor Widow Managhan, wt ■ 
is helpless, is let grow poorer every day." 

And then he went on, and the next he 
met was Death, and Death asked him: 
“Will you take me as sponsor?” 

“Yes,” says the Tinker, says he, “I'll 
take you; for you’re the only fair and just 
man, and have no more respect for the rich 
than you have for the poor.” 

And he took Death home with him. 
And Death stood sponsor for his child. 

“And now," says Death to the Tinker, 
“since you favored me as you have done, 
and since you don't seem to have a very 
good way on you, I would like to put you 
in a good way to rear up my godson. So, ” 
says he, "here’s a little bottle that will 
never be empty. Take it; and wherever 


you find any one sick, high or low, this 
bottle will cure them, provided,” says he, 
“that it isn't their last siekneBS.” 

“And how,” says the Tinker, says he, 
“am I to know?” 

“I'll tell you that,” says Death. 
“When you’re brought into a sick-room 
you will always see me standing either at 
the head or the foot of the bed. If I am 
standing at the bed-foot, you are at liberty 
to use the bottle and cure the patient, but 
if you see. me standing at the bed-head, 
then you are not to interfere at your peril; 
for I have come for that sick man.” 

The Tinker agreed to this, and thanked 
him right heartily. And then, sll at 
once, ho set up for a doctor. 

Wherever there was any one sick, the 
Tinker of Tamlacht went; and three drops 
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from hit bottle cured them, if they were 
to be cured. 

The fame of ~him spread far and near 
very fast, and he was goon known and sent 
for all over Ireland, England, Scotland and 

Now the King of Spain, he took bad; 
and, when all his doctors tried their hand 
on him, and gave him up, he heurd tell of 
the Tinker of Tamlacht, that cured all men 
that he ever gave drink out of his bottle 
to, and he sent his ship to Ireland for him, 
ami brought him over. 

And, when the Tinker went into the 
King's bedroom, there he saw Death stand¬ 
ing at the bed-head. 

He made a pretense, of course, of feeling 
the King's pulse and looking at his tongue, 
and then says he: “My good man, you 
may make your will. I can do nothin' 

When the King heard this he com¬ 
manded that the Tinker should give him 
three drops out of the bottle that cured all 


shot through the heart there and then if 
he didn't give him the drink out of the 
bottle and cure him. 

The Tinker was in a quandary. 

Then says he: “Let every one else be 
cleared out of the room except myself and 
the King and four strong men." 

This was done, and then the Tinker 
ordered the four strong men to take hold 
of the bed, every one by a post, and to lift 
it right round, the foot where the head 
should lie and the head where the foot 
should lie. Then Death was standing at 
the King's feet. And the Tinker gave 
him the drink out of his bottle, and the 
King jumped up, alive and well Again. 

He loaded the Tinker down with gold, 
and the Tinker set out for home. But he 
hadn't gone far when he found a hand on 
his shoulder, and who do you think it was 
but Death; and, as you may suppose, Death 
was in a towering rage, entirely. 

Says Death, says he: “Didn’t 1 warn 
you, on your peril, not to try to cure any 

man that you saw me wailing for? You 

have broken your bargain, so come with 

me yourself, now.” 

“Very well and good," says the Tinker. 
“I'll do that. The only request I ask is 







that we may go through Ireland, nail I may 
take one look at my own wee cabin again." 

Death, he granteil him this; anil, when 
they were going past his own cabin, says 
the Tinker, says he: ‘ ‘There’s bonny apples 
on that bush of mine in my garden, and 
they're waterin’ my teeth. If you would 
only pull me one of them. I’d lie happy, 


the Tinker’s table, and it was nearly 

Says the Tinker: "I’ll only ask till that 
candle burns nut, and then I’ll go with you.” 

Death said that was reasonable, and he 
would grant it. 

And. when he said this, the Tinker blew 
out the candle, and says he: “You will 


Tinker and told him his time was up. 

"Very well and good." says the Tinker, 
"I'm ready to go with you. Only, we'll 
go home till I bid good-by to my wife and 
children first." 

Death agreed to this; and. when they 
got into the Tinker’s house. Death told 
him to hurry up and not be long. 

"I’ll not be long," says the Tinker. 

There was a bit of a candle burning on 


And he took the bit of candle away, and 
he buried it nineteen feet deep in a bog. 

And then Death watched that bog for 
forty years more till the bog wore down to 
where the bit of candle was; and, when 
he got it, he burned it out and then set 
off for the Tinker, and said he would Hare 
to come with him now. 

"I'm both ready and willin’ to come 
now," says the Tinker, "but," says he, 


him; but he went in 1 
and he went about his 
ness as usual. 

He left Death stickit 
the tree for forty years, 
during all that time he 


says Death, says he. "I will 
give you Bparings for forty 

The Tinker, he agreed; and 
he let Death go, and there was 
plenty dying after that. 

At the end of the forty 


he goes. And, when he put 
his hand on the apple, his 
hand stuck to the apple, and 
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“as I’m only too afeard I haven't given 
much attention to my soul for the last 
hundred years or so, I would wish, if it's 
not too unreasonable, that you give me 
time to say three Pater and Aves to try 
and make my peace before I go with you.” 

“Well, it isn't unreasonable,” says 
Death, “and I grant it with a heart and 
a half.” 

“Then,” says the Tinker, “I'll never 
say a Pater and Ave more. ’ ’ 

And Death, he went away in a rage; 
and no wonder! 


Then, for near a hundred of years, the 
Tinker of Tamlacht was going about doc¬ 
toring and curing, and piling up houses and 
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a bridge, he heard a great moaning and 
groaning underneath. 

“What's wrong with you, my poor 
man?” calls the Tinker. “I’m the Tinker 
of Tamlacht, and I’ll soon cure you.” 

“But you can’t cure me,” says he, “for 
I died three hundred years ago. There 
was a penance laid on me, when I was 
alive, to say three Pater and Aves for my 
sins, and I died without doing my penance;' 
and I never got rest, and I never will, till 
a kind Christian does my penance for me.'' 

“Then I'll soon release you, poor soul,” 
says the Tinker. 

And down on his knees lie got, there 
and then, and said them; and that minute 
Death Jumped up, for it was Death was in 


it, and says he: “I have you at last!” 

And with him the poor Tinker had to 
go this time, sure enough. He brought 
him first up to heaven, and, when they 
came to the gates, St. Peter asked: “Who 
have you here?” 

“The Tinker of Tamlacht," says Death, 
“and a long time I was waiting for him.” 

“He’s the man,” says Peter, "that 
wouldn’t have God as sponsor for his child, 
so he will not come in here.” 

“Welland good,” says Death. “We’ll 
try elsewhere.” 

And the pair of them started off down 
to hell, and, as they knocked at the gales 
there, the Devil inquired who he had. 

“The Tinker of Tamlacht,” says Death. 

“Take him away, take him away out of 
this!" Bays the Devil, says he, “for he'll 
not get in here. I got enough of that 
lad,” says he, “and I'm sure I don't want 
any more of him; he'd make hell too hot.” 

"There you are,” says Death, says he; 
“you see your character’s everywhere afore 
you. What am I to do with you?" 

“Well,” says the Tinker, “you took me 
away without me wishin' for it, and now 
you must provide for me. ’ ’ 

Says Death: “I can’t provide for you, 
and, since no one will take you off my 
hands, I can’t be bothered with you any 
longer. What would you like yourself? 
I'll do what I can for you." 

The Tinker thought, and says he: “I 
believe I'd like to be a young fellow again 
of eighteen, and back in the world roamin’ 
it.” 

Death agreed. He made him a strap¬ 
ping, young fellow of eighteen and left him 
back in Ireland again. And, from that 
day to this, the Tinker of Tamlacht hasn't 
grown a day older than eighteen. And 
he's wandering Ireland ’round from end to 
wynd and from post to pillar wherever there 
is fun to be found. 

He’s at weddings and wakea and jolly 
christenings; and, if there’s a fight in the 
fair, he's in the heart of it. 

There’s many's the man has met and 
chatted with the gay, young stranger in 
one end of Ireland or the other, and thought 
him brave company, and jolly; but it's sel¬ 
dom they suspect till long after that they 
have been chatting and drinking with the 
Tinker of Tamlacht. 
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imperfect manner perhaps, but nevertheless, 
more or less certainly, I am able to read 
your thoughts.’’ 

“This being the case,” replied Charlie, 
gloomily, "there is no use for me to dilate 
upon my mood. I am, as you probably 
know, miserably unhappy. With youth 
and the certainty of a wealthy future on 
my aide, I hare met for the first time a 
young woman who I instinctively feel, 
although I have seen her only once, is the 
one best fitted to live my life with me. 
Yet, on the very threshold of this cer¬ 
tainty, I am confronted by her history, 
and know that, after all, my love is a use¬ 
less thing.” 

“Don't be so sure of that," replied the 
doctor, calmly. "I can cure her." 

His friend jumped out of his chair, and 
confronted him eagerly. 

"What do you mean?” he asked. 
“Cure her? Is it possible? Is this, then, 
only a disease?” 

The doctor relighted his pipe. “Sit 
down," he replied, “and I will explain. 


every thought, has its physical reflex, or 
determinative sensation, although as yet we 
have not been able to trace the initial im¬ 
pulse that produces the first set of sensa¬ 
tions. As far back as we go in our search 
for effects, we find some preceding cause, 
and thus our search seems endless." 

“Buf how-” 

“Listen. The tissue of the brain, or 
cortex, is in certain proportions a mass of 
ganglionic cells. These cells are like an 
infinite number of centers, and from each 
center there radiate what we may term 
arms, or, if you like, minutely thin threads, 
over which the electric currents go. When 
the brain, therefore, is alive and active, so 
to speak, these cells are full of energy, and 
their individual threads are distended, so 
that the threads of one cell are in touch 
with the threads of every other cell. We 
have, as the result of this normal condition 
of the brain, what we term contents of 
consciousness—that is to say, the stream 
of our thought remains unbroken. In the 
case of Miss Clara Timerton, certain por- 
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to the vibrations produced by the gangli¬ 
onic cells of the brain. After this read¬ 
justment has taken place I set it in motion, 
and the vibrations it produces, being at¬ 
tuned to the subject, give a regular, normal, 
constant action of the ganglionic cells." 

“So that Clara will not love me as in¬ 
tensely as I hope and believe she does now, 
but, on the other hand, her emotions will 
be unintermittent—no danger of their be¬ 
ing suddenly cut off." 

“Precisely. As long as the machine is 

“How much is one of these machines 
worth!” 

“Five thousand dollars—with a set of 
ten lessons. This is the price to the trade. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or muney re¬ 
funded. ’ ’ 

‘ ‘That is to say-” 

“That is to say, you needn't give me a 
check until the wedding-ceremony has been 
performed.' ’ 

In his enthusiasm, Charlie allowed his 
meerschaum pipe to fall precipitately to 
the floor. 

“Orandl” he exclaimed. “I’ll start 
right in. I’ll see Clara at once, explain 
the situation to her, put her under treat¬ 
ment immediately, and we’ll be married in 


a month. My dear friend, you are a ben¬ 
efactor of the race!” 

“Don't mention it,” said the great man, 
modestly. 

One year had passed by. It was about 
ten o'clock in the morning of a bright sum¬ 
mer day os an automobile puffed up to the 
office of Dr. Wader Chumberly, the cele¬ 
brated electric specialist. 

“Is the doctor in!” 

“He is, sir." 

The two friends once more stood face to 
face. 

“Doctor,” said Charlie Slater, “I’ve 
come on a matter of business. Do you 
know of any one who wants to buy one of 
those machines of yours, second-hand, at 
an absurdly low figure!" 

The doctor regarded him with a look of 
concern. 

“What!" he exclaimed. “You are not 
going to dispose of yours!” 

“Yes.” 

"What for!” 

His customer and friend regarded him 
with a look of mild and cynical amusement. 

“My dear boy 1" he exclaimed. “Haven't 
I been married a year! I don’t need it 
any more.” 


THE PURPLE ROSE. 

By Elsa Barker. 

Rose of the purple petals, I would know 
The secret that has darkened every vein 
And fiber of thee. Was it the dull pain 
Of some strange passion in the long ago ? 

Was there some boon the wind would not bestow? 
Some nightingale who never came again 
Into thy garden ? Blossom, thou hast lain 
All night against the dark, in nameless woe. 

Sister of mine, O Rose, I know thou art! 

As thus I hold thee with caressing hand, 

I feel thy being with perfume expand. 

I kiss thy quivering petals wide apart 
And lay my lips upon thy golden heart; 

Fqr I perceive thy soul, and understand. 




cheerful, although the muggy air was 
destroying the starch in hi9 last clean 
collar. He had had excellent sport with his 
Virginia friend; and he was going on to 
an important position in his little world at 
Harvard. His name had been high in the 
first ten of the Institute, last year, und he 
was business editor of the “Crimson"; he 
was a junior, a rank in undergraduate life 
giving one all the prestige of an upper 
classman, but lacking the faint shadow 
which approaching separation and tussle 
with the world fling over a inun's last year. 
Content with himself and his world. Basil 
looked about the few fellow-journeyers in 
the station. On the bench before him sat 
a mother and son. The woman might 
have been forty, aud was evidently a gentle 
woman. Bhe was slight, even fragile 
looking. Her cheek was thin, and the 
paler because her eyelashes were so black 
and long; but her eyes themselves were a 
gravish-blue, very soft and lustrous. She 
was in deep mourning, but Basil, who was 
observant of details since he had taken to 


garb for more years than one. 

One of the lady's hands wore a perfectly 
fitting but neatly darned blnck silk glove; 
the other hand was bare, and it was 
bolding the hand of the young man. His 
speech showed him to be her son. He was 
a very big fellow (Basil's eyes widened 
over possible football material); be stooped 
a little as he sat ; he had gray eyes with 
black lashes, and his fair skin was ama¬ 
zingly freckled. There was nothing of 
mark about him except his evident tender¬ 
ness for the gentle little woman beside him. 
To the acme eye of a well dressed man. 
his new suit had been hough ready-made. 
He wore a crimson necktie, a ' a crimson 
band on his straw hat. 

"Yea, ma'am. I've got them all,” he 
was saying—"the very worst pair of over¬ 
alls and u flannel shirt.'' 

"Cousin Mary Page says" -the woman 
spoke rather slowly in the sweet little 
lingering cadences of Virginia—"she says 
that all the hoys wear their old clothes 
'Bloody Monday'; nuthing will be thought 
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of it. You know how I feel; I want you to 
do like your mates and not shirk any danger, 
but you needn't be picking quarrels, honey; 
you’re all l have"—she laughed, perhaps 
to hide n break in her voice—“and I'm 
mighty silly about my lioy. I know your 
having so little money will keep you out 
of a great deal, for where you can't do 
your share you can't go in. But your 
grandfather and your father went to Har¬ 
vard, and you’re going, too. You will 
learn a heap, and while things may be hard 
and lonely the time will go-” 

“They’ll be harder and lonelier for you, 
that's the worst of it. I'll be so busy—’’ 

“I'll be busy, loo; tbere’sagood chance 
for trade this year, you'll remember.” 

“To have to have you rent the planta¬ 
tion and take a cross-roads store!” began 
the young man, grinding his teeth. 

She | ml led his shoulder. “Ally, don't 
take on about that now, honey. You’ll 
find grandpa's sword in your trunk. It'll 
look nice on the wall of your room.” 

“Ob, mother! And you liked it so 
much! I wonder how mauy other things 
that I’ve, no right to you’ve sneaked into 
my trunk.” 

She blushed and laughed happily. 
“Nothing of any use; just little things 
and—and—well, I’ve had your father's 
dress-suit made over for you in case you 
tkould need to go out in the evening. Now, 
Allerton, don’t! Who worked in a lumber- 
mill all summer and-” 

"I’d have been a yellow dog if I hadn't. 
I reckon I am, anyhow. I have taken 
Harvard ; I’m letting you scrimp and pinch 
and pare, and rent the old place to 
strangers-” 

“You hush! It's you’ own money, 
dearie. You earned it yourself. And 
the little that isn’t, -you can pay back. 
Honey, I think the baggage-man is beck¬ 
oning you.” 

She sent him away smiling, but when he 
was gone, her gray eyes followed his big, 
awkward fonn with an intensity of lonely 
misery which gave the watcher—whose 
mother was in Europe—an ache in the 
roof of his mouth. He look himself off, 
to give them their parting alone. At the 
car-window he looked back; and he 
flinched from her parting smile more than 
he would have flinched from tears. The 


young man stood on the platform until the 
train pulled out of the station, waving his 
hand; to the end of the dwindling vista 
she was still smiling. But some twenty 
minutes Inter, when Basil looked up, the 
young man in the day-coach had suspi¬ 
ciously red eyelids. It was easy making his 
acquaintance; and he showed a flattering 
deference when he discovered the other’s 
exalted station in the college world. Be¬ 
fore they reached Washington, Basil had 
all his history, lie was his mother's only 
child. His name was Allerton Cary. His 
grandfather was a Confederate genetal. 
His father, by sinrply heroic work, had 
saved the old family mansion and a hun¬ 
dred ncres. He had made enough money to 
go to Harvard law-school, and his scholar¬ 
ship was a tradition in the family, as was 
his short but brilliant career as a lawyer. 
Had he lived, he would have left a for¬ 
tune; but he died before his son was ten 
years old. The boy and the mother hud 
had n struggle, which came out in hints 
rather than confessions. 

Basil was a good-natured young man, 
eager to know his fellows of all kinds in 
college. In fact, he had set himself to be 
a nmn of wide acquaintance; he had made 
the Signet and the Dickey; and he meant, 
cheerfully, to be a lender. Ilia new com¬ 
panion's artless admiration touched him. 
lie mnuaged to make his journey more com¬ 
fortable in divers little ways, and when he 
discovered that Cary had engaged his room 
simply from an official document, choosing 
it entirely for its attractively low price, he 
bestirred himself to And him a better one 
as cheap. He would have given his good 
offices to help make the freshman football 
team; but Allerton declined. 

“It’s up to me to lw a grind," said he. 
“I’d love it—Lord, how I’d love it)— 
but 1 simply can’t spare the time. I’ve 
got to get through in three years, and I'm 
right stupid!" 

Basil grew to like the boy; he made 
him free of his own luxurious rooms at 
Wcstmorley Court and of the genial com¬ 
pany which solved the problems of the 
"little Harvarders" within them, and he 
suggested his name to Wynne when he 
gave his senior smoker to the freshmen. 
Ho walked Cary into'the room and gave 
him the names and the strong right hands 
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of eight or nine fellows, before there had 
come too many guests for further introduc¬ 
tions. Wynne, flustered and anxious, was 
finding seats and darling into his bedroom 
to investigate about the bottled beer and 
sandwiches which were to aid the university 
spirit later. The upper classmen invited 
lagged, only Basil having appeared. It 
afterward developed that there had been a 
mistake in the hour. Basil was greeted 
like Wynne’s dearest ally. 

"Have you brought your mandolin ?” 
he whispered, hoarsely; and he almost 
groaned when Basil said that he hadn't. 
"Then, you’ve got to talk!” he asserted, 
with a lurid smile. 

“Oh, I'll prattle,” Baid Basil, easily. 
As good as his word, he sprawled before 
the fire (lighted for cheerfulness and as a 
good ashenbecker, although the weather 
needed it so little that ajl the windows 
were open to average the temperature), and 
demanded of the student world, “Say, who 
believes in ghosts?” 

“I,” came Cary's soft voice out of the 
silence which engulfed all the others. 
Having said, he flushed a little, but looked 
Wynne and Basil stoutly in the face. 

“Ur—do youf" asked Wynne, turning a 
perplexed eye on Basil. 

“I’m an inquirer.” Basil threw his 
good-natured smile over the ranks. “A 
fellow that I know maintains, and Inya 
money, that you can't find over a dozen 
people together, not related, that some one 
of them won't have a queer psychical story. 
So I thought I'd ask. Have you any 
special reason in the family for believing, 
Cary?” 

Every one was looking at Cary, yet some¬ 
how Basil’s flinging out his long arm and 
laying a friendly hand on the Southerner’s 
knee robbed the moment of its terrors. 

“Yes, sir, I reckon I have,” said he, 

“Do you mind telling us?” cried Wynne, 
with fervent interest. “Anything to pro¬ 
mote conversation!” 

“Guess I’d better start the beer,” he 
murmured to Basil, “und the ginger ale, 
while he’s telling us.” 

“If it'll ease your mind,” returned 
Basil; “it isn't time, though.” 

Cary, timidly importuned by one or two 
of the freshmen, who had welcomed any 
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noise of talk, had begun to tell hia tale, 
to which Basil, decanting the beer, paid 
but Blight attention. Something there 
floated to him about a certain uncle or 
great-uncle of Cary's who lay all night in 
the snow after a battle, next to a wounded 
Yankee. And miles and miles away, Cary’s 
grandmother, the soldier's sister, whom he 
loved dearly, was sleeping, ignorant of his 
peril. Of a sudden, she heard through 
the night the plunk of a horse's hoofs on 
the frozen ground. The old bouse was so 
solitary, guests were so beyond thinking, 
that she awakened and ran to the window. 
(Here Basil’s attention went to the speaker.) 
She looked out of the window and saw 
Uncle Dave sitting on his horse, right 
straight and stiff, and looking at her. But 
when she saw him, she didn't cry out with 
joy like she'd have thought she would do; 
all at once she felt so terribly unhuppy; 
it was like her heart had stopped beating. 
“Oh, Dave! Oh. Dave!” was all she 
could say. And the figure on the horse 
Baid, “Don't take on, sis, it was right 
easy; and the Yank, Tom Pelham, was 
mighty good to me.” And then he didn't 
fade away, but he was just gone! 

“And was he dead?” asked Basil. 

“Yes, sir. The news came the day 
after, and Aunt Mildred got the mules 
hitched into the farm-wagon, with old 
Unk' Ebcn to drive ’em, and she rode on 
ahead. They traveled all dny and all 
night, and they found him on the field, 
just ns she expected, and she fetched him 
home and he’s buried under the cedars on 
the old place. But it was a heap of com¬ 
fort to Aunt Mildred to feel sure he hadn't 
suffered as he might have doi^e, you 
kuow." 

“How about Tom Pelham? Did he 
turn up and marry your aunt?” This 
came from the host, who was unbending in 
a measure of relief. 

“Yes, sir,” said Cary, soberly. “That 
is, he didn't marry Aunt Mildred, but we 
got word a month after from him. He 
wrote all about it, and how Uncle Dave 
was so brave and patient, and they helped 
each other, and almost the last words he 
said were: ‘I’ve wanted so many times to 
go back to old Sycamore Hill! Now I’ll 
go!' We never saw him, but we hnve nl 
ways felt wc wanted to. My grandmother 
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sent him a pig; it was all the pig she 
had, and mighty lucky to have it left; 
but he was in prison then, and he liked 
it mighty well." 

‘‘Got any more ghosts in vour people?" 
said Basil. 

‘‘My great-grandmother saw my great¬ 
grandfather, they say, but I don't know 
about that." 

But by this time the freshmen were 
aroused. A bold soul handed down a 
ghostly tale from his own family archives; 
several more furnished comments; the 
tongues began to ply from one occult sub¬ 
ject to another; when the upper classmen 
invited appeared, they found every one 
talking at once, while the beer and ginger 
ale circulated briskly among the sand¬ 
wiches. From ghosts the conversation 
drifted naturally into humor as a relief, and 
before the company separated, they were 
singing joyously in several keys. 

Cary avowed that he had had a beautiful 
time. Basil meant to keep an eye on the 
boy, but there were many concerns demand¬ 
ing his eyes. Once in a while, he would 
go over to College House to see Cary. 
Once in a while, Cary's clumsy shoes trod 
carefully betieeen Basil’s dull-hued rugs and 
Cary's wistful eyes roamed about Basil’s 
pictures. He never said much on these 
occasions, but he listened so eagerly that 
the junior rather missed his silent presence 
if the time of his absence was longer than 
usual. One way, lie found Cary very 
disappointing; there was no helping him 
delicately to a share of the rich boy's lux¬ 
uries. Invitations to lunch, to.dine or to 
go to town he steadily declined, making 
no pretext, owning quite frankly that he 
did not accept because he could not return. 
Basil actually felt uncomfortable when he 
came to Cary's meager fire, and Cary 
would feed it quickly with lumps of coal. 
He could not resist a suspicion that the 
big Southerner sometimes went hungry and 
habitually was cold. 

One day, he was visited by an inspiration. 
It sent him to Cary's room out of breath, 
with an enormous bundle. "I was going 
to pack these off home," he panted, men¬ 
daciously; ‘‘then it occurred to me you 
wouldn't mind storing them!" As he 
spoke, he was kicking out a rug nml a 
thick wadded coverlet. Cary was un¬ 


suspicious for once. But he protected 
both carefully with newspapers and laid 
them on his closet shelf, a sight which 
caused Basil to swear, a few days later. 
"Man alive, can’t you stick that thing on 
your bed? It’ll get crumpled and—and 
moth-eaten there in the closet,” he ex¬ 
ploded, kicking rug and coverlet out on 
the floor. Cary looked at him, and slowly 
a dull red mottled his freckled cheeks. 

“You’re right kind and good," said he, 
"but I'd rather keep them on the shelf." 
Then, as Basil looked hurt and made as 
if to pick them up and carry them off, 
"No, I won’t," he cried, flinging his arm 
about Basil's neck; "you’re the best 
friend I ev’ did have, and I won’t be 
biggity with you. I’ll keep ’em anywhere 
you say." 

In the expansion of the moment, he even 
smoked one of-Basil's cigarettes; and they 
got better acquainted than in all the months 
before, in this half hour over the fire, 
which (to adorn the occasion) blazed with 
reckless profusion. There was no fire at 
all the next day when Basil fetched his 
alleged freshman's note-books—those neat 
typewritten note-books which one can buy 
in the Square. They were hardly so ancient 
and honorable as Basil would have had 
Cary believe. Cary, however, accepted 
them trustfully and with gratitude. 

All this was before the Christmas holi¬ 
days. Basil felt a twinge of remorse when 
he discovered on his return that Cary hadn't 
gone home. He hadn't thought to look 
him up before he went away to his own 
joyous home-coming. 

“It was rather tough," Cary confessed; 
"but Mr. Wynne took me to Boston before 
he went home and I bought my mother a 
right pretty scarf and a Christmas card. 
He showed me the stores. And the sent 
me the bulliest box from home. I saved 
some of the pecan-nuts for you. And 
Professor Norton asked us all up Christmas 
eve. Oh, he’s—he's a noble gentleman! 
It wasn't nearly so bad’s I expected." 

"Well, you have got to come to the 
theater with me to-night—and dine with 
me first," Basil insisted. “Wynne's com¬ 
ing, too. It's my Chrirtmas treat." 

Cary did come, and he had the time of 
his life. But the return home was not part 
of their festive plan. It barely escaped a 
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tragedy. The; had taken a car of a differ¬ 
ent line from their custom, because they 
could get Beals in it and all the other cars 

This car ran through the crowded, nar¬ 
row, ancient part of the town where shut¬ 
ters screen the narrow windows; and the 
old brick houses have pointed roofs and 
sagging door-jambs; and poignant odors 
float up through the iron gratings in the 
street, just outside basements of which half 
a door lops the pavement; and strange 
Chinese and Slavic names Bprawl ou the 
signs; and Hebrew junk-shops mix with 
mean saloons. So narrow were some of the 
streets that one could almost jump to the 
sidewalk from the car platform. Precisely 
this feat Cary did perform. For as they 
swung into a new and dingier and shabbier 
thoroughfare, a woman's shriek rent the 
street clatter; simultaneously, Basil and 
Car; beheld a disheveled, painted creature 
spring out of the shadow of the houses, 
followed by two men, one of whom caught 
and brutally choked her, whereupon the 
Southerner made his vault. 

Instinctively the other students arose. 
Before the conductor could grumble hia 
warning about the evil character of the 
street, they had passed to the platform. 

“Send a policeman—if you can see 
one,” called Basil, as he jumped off. 

Although Wynne gave a throaty curse at 
“that infernal, hot - blooded Southeiner 
who would get all their throats cut, and 
why the devil couldn’t Basil let him get 
what was coming to him?” he stuck hard 
on his friend's heels just the same. 

The two plunged into a disk of red light 
from a Christmas-decked liquor-dealer’s 
window. Bathed in its glow, Cary was 
struggling with three men. Even as Basil’s 
foot struck the pavement, one of the 
wrestlers flashed a knife. The next second, 
his arm crooked back with a sickening 
snap, and he was flung against the others. 
They went down in a heap. Cary’s hand 
came out. A little trickle of light run 
Blong his revolver barrel. "Lie still where 
you are, gentlemen!" he called, in his soft, 
even voice; he didn't even raise the tones. 
The woman, who had been flung aside, 
picked herself up to a kneeling posture—a 
strange and woful figure in her tawdry 
blue silk daubed by the filthy snow of the 


pavement, her sham Jewels flashing, and 
the blood from a blow on her head matting 
her yellow hair and smearing her ghastly, 
painted face. “Now put up you’ hands!" 
said Cary, “or I'll plug you. Tou feller 
trying to help, I'll put one through your 
hat to show.” 

There was a sharp ping of a report on 
his words, and the dirty derby hat of a man 
on the sidewalk rolled off his head; the 
wearer sprinted round the corner. 

“See?” said Cary—“I can kill the bunch 
of you befo* you can get you’ guns out. 
Hands up! Now, gentlemen, you all ahm 
you'selves; there's a pistol and knife on 
the sidewalk right handy. You all light 
out! Let the lady stay if she wants to." 

But the woman was listening to one of 
the men. With the hysterical changeable¬ 
ness of her kind, Bhe became appeased and 
ran away clinging to the ruffian who had 
choked her. Wynne and Basil had obeyed 
as if they had been prep, schoolboys. 
They stood in a formidable triangle, bris¬ 
tling with knives and pistols at the sullen 
faces in doorways and windows, until the 
bulky array of blue aud brass on an ap¬ 
proaching street-car indicated the entrance 
of the might of law. 

They boarded the car. The police ser¬ 
geant's rebukes for meddling in rackets on 
Friend Street they bore with most unac¬ 
customed meekness, while Basil proffered 
the cigars of gratitude. 

Afterward, when Wynne tried to explain 
to Cary the risk which chivalry ran in 
that quarter, Cary’s only comment was: 

“It’s pretty awful, ain’t it, to think of 
a white woman being like that!” 

“Cary," said Basil, “you're mighty 
fresh in divers respects. In the language 
of the poet, ‘You're a pore benighted 
heathen, but a fust-class fightin’-man!' ” 
There was a gleam in his eve which warmed 
the simple young Southerner's heart for 

Basil expected to see Cary the next day, 
and the same intention was in Wynne’s 
mind; but it was now coming on to mid¬ 
years, and those who had frolicked in the 
sun were taking toll not only of the mid¬ 
night hours but even of the futile pleasant 
daylight; so it was five days before Wynne, 
after a visit of his own, asked Basil if he 
had seen Cary lately. Basil replied: * 1 Why, 
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yes. He came in for a minute Sunday 
night; but there was a mob in the room, 
and he only stayed a few minutes." He 
did not add the sentence on his tongue, "I 
had a notion he was rather upset.'' 

“Well, I looked round this morning, but 
he wasn’t in,” said Wynne. "I threw 
my card in, with a few words on it, asking 
him to come over and we’d go to town 
together. But I haven't had an answer." 

Basil proposed they go to 20 College 
House and bring him away captive. “He 
needs a little fun," he said. Secretly he 
thought, “And he needs some beefsteak!” 

The two young men went over to Col¬ 
lege House. An indefinable uneasiness 
was growing on Basil. Wynne felt its con¬ 
tagion; therefore he whistled airs from 
"The Prince of Pilsen,” out of tune. But 
neither voiced any feeling beyond a disgust 
at the snow crisping under their feet. 
Cary’s door was shut. Wynne rapped on 
it smartly. The thud of his rap echoed 
through the hall, a dull and heavy sound. 
When he lifted the lid of the opening for 
letters, no welcome glow of firelight or of 
gas came to him, and as he bent his face 
to the opening the air of the room Btruck 
him with a chill. "Strike a match! 
Look inside," said Basil; unconsciously his 
voice was subdued as if in a sick-room. 
Wynne glued his ryes to the aperture. 
His report was made in the same hushed 
tone: “There arc some letters on the floor 
—and my card.” 

“Can you see the bed! He can’t be ill! 
Say. we’ve got to get in. Where's his 
goody!" The goody was found, a comely 
young colored woman, tidy, smiling and 
gently indifferent. 8h® admitted them 
readily enough. The room was in perfect 
order; the bed had not been occupied. 
Wynne picked up the envelopes on the floor. 

“Two notices from the office Itecause he 
had been cutting." he commented; “my 
card, and a letter from some place in Vir- 

“It’s from his mother," said Basil. He 
laid the envelope very gently on the table. 

“I guess he's gone off on a little trip," 
suggested the bland goody. 

"Without signing off! He is not that 
kind," snapped Basil. 

Wynne, who hBd been looking in the 
Closet, struck ip: 
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“I don’t believe he’s taken a thing. 
His bag and his trunk are both here, and 
there's a dress-suit hanging up in the 
closet, and his old togs he wore Bloody 
Monday. His drawers haven’t much in 
them; but I guess they've got all the poor 
fellow had. He hasn't gone away." 

Basil asked the goody when she had 
seen Cary lost; she couldn't rightly call it 
to mind. They left her with a caution to 
hold her peace. 

Then, back in the street, they looked at 
each other. 

“Almost anything at all may have hap¬ 
pened to a fellow in Boston after twelve at 
night,” growled Wynne, and began the 
gruesome adventure of a friend of his who 
had had his head broken just outside the 
South Station, and never knew who hit 

“Cary never went to Boston," Basil cut 
him short. “The Port’B just about as 

“Where did Cary eat! Do you know! 
Not at Mem or Randall!" 

“No; at 'most any old joint, where you 
can get hot dog for five cents." 

They tried the eating-houses, getting no 
information. The next morning they went 
again to No. 20, finding it empty as before. 
Between examinations, they searched all day. 
By nightfall, two thoroughly alarmed young 
men came back to Cary’s room with a 
detective and the proctor of the hall, who 
was a family friend of Basil's. The proc¬ 
tor had consented to allow a search before 
he informed the college authorities. The 
detective was a man of mark in his calling. 
His proceedings were after the accepted 
scientific manner. He examined every 
nook and corner of Cary's bare room, to 
find some clue to his vanishing. He ran¬ 
sacked the pockets of his clothes—so few 
clothes that there were not many pockets. 
He pulled out the contents of every pigeon¬ 
hole or drawer in his second-hand, rickety 
little desk. All that they found were note¬ 
books kept with painstaking cure; some 
shabby second-hand text-books; his few 
bills, all receipted and punctiliously dock¬ 
eted ; a package of letters, the date on cnch, 
all in the same old-fashioned feminine hand 
and all marked with the same Virginia 
postmark; and another much slimmer 
package of notes and letters, each in it? 
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envelope, marked with the writer'* name 
and date, bearing such endorsements as: 
“From Cousin Sally Allerton,” “From 
Uncle Tom Carroll," "From Cousin Tom 
Carroll," "From Miss Betty Manson" (this 
latter the detective's eye gleamed over until 
he read the cramped, unsteady characters 
and came on a sentence about the writer's 
rheumatism and her eighty-fifth birthday); 
"From Capt. Harold T. Comes, about the 
store reuted to my mother;" there were 
also two cards scrawled over in a hand 
which Basil knew, and one plain card—all 
in an envelope marked "From Basil Pom¬ 
eroy, Gentleman." That the boy should 
have kept these cards, moved Basil oddly. 
On the desk lay a small diary and an un¬ 
finished letter to his mother. When the 
detective took up the sheet, Basil would 
have interposed; he turned to the proctor 
with an irritable: “Has he got to read 
that I" 

“lam afraid he has," returned the proc¬ 
tor, looking uncomfortable. "It may 
contain the clue we are after." 

It did not; but when the man had fin¬ 
ished it, he said thoughtfully to Basil: 
“Guess you're right about the boy; there 
arc tome dangerous possibilities we don’t 
need to worry about. But there's no clue 
in the letter. How about this diary?" 
He ran over the leaves, but only to shake 
his head, saying: "Apparently contains 
information about the weather, his recita¬ 
tions, and Mr. Pomeroy, whom he seems lo 
consider the greatest man in Harvard. 
And—wouldn't this kill you dead?—it’s 
his expense account! Humph! he didn't 
pamper himself with high living, did he?" 

The detective’s finger ran down the 
page—“Fifteen cents, ten cents—here's a 
great spree, thirty-five cents a day for 

Basil ground his teeth. "I tried to 
help him, but he wouldn’t let me. I know 
he half starved himself. I ought to have 
made him-’ ’ 

“You couldn't,” said the proctor, sigh¬ 
ing; he was wondering within himself how 
many other poor students might be too 
proud to let those who were eager to help 
them discover their necessity. 

“Here’s the last entry in the diary,” 
said the detective. “ •Saturday. Jan. 
3d.—Not much here to work on. Clear 


and cool. Had exams in geology 4 and 
English A. Went to Boston and took 
supper at a very splendid hotel with 
Pomeroy and Mr. Wynne. It was a 
mighty good supper. Went to Keith’s 
Theater afterwards. It is a right beautiful 
theater; all the passageways arc made of 
marble and looking-glasses. There were 
some wonderful acrobats, and a beautiful 
dancer, and a magician from the royal court 
of Japan. There were some mighty silly 
niggers, too. I don't sec how such a 
theater will pay such fellows. The best 
of all was the biograph where they make 
people in pictures act. I have often heard 
of these things, but this is tho first time of 
my seeing them. I did wish mother was 

“Poor ladl" said the proctor. 

But Basil had an idea; he remembered 
the street-car incident which Cary did not 
mention, and gave it to the detective. 
“Mightn’t those fellows have done some¬ 
thing in revenge, maybe?” 

The detective didn't seem greatly im¬ 
pressed. “Hardly likely," he said. 
“They've too much on their hands. Be¬ 
sides, we’ve been shadowing Wing Sin’s 
house all the week; he has the Chinese 
laundry next the saloon and is one of the 
slickest fences in Boston. Ho married a 
white wife, and they've a lodging-house 
above, which is generally filled with yegg- 
men. The police * suspect one of them 
of the Weathering murder. But they can't 
get any evidence. Wonder if the woman 
your friend rescued was Gladdy. Did she 
have yellow hair, curly, and a lot of it?” 

“Yes," said Basil. 

“That's poor Gladdy. She died the 
first of the week." 

“Naturally?" 

‘ 1 Hard telling. ’ ’ The detective shrugged 
his shoulders. “There were no signs of 
violence, and she had heart-trouble for a 
long while. They laid they found her dead 
in her bed. My own notion is, she knew 
too much. Well, we’ll interview the 
chief about Wing Sin’s, and see if anybody 
of your friend's description has been seen 
near there. But I don't think it likely. 
I’ll report by to-morrow afternoon.” 

The report was made on time, but it 
contained absolutely nothing about Cary. 
No one in the least like him had been seen 
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hare no right to keep the information from 
her. The boy'a her eon, you know." 

Aa the dean was dining out, Basil was 
obliged to leave for an appointment which 
he had in Boston at the detective's rooms, 
with no assurance on the subject. The 
hour was after seven in the evening, and 
the ground was covered with snow. The chill 
dreariness of the scene, recalling the dis¬ 
comforts of travel at such a season, in¬ 
creased the young fellow’s appreciation of 
the cruelty of bringing a frail, lonely, 
frightened countrywoman on a hard and 
costly journey, to heartbreak at the end. 
The picture of her would not be ordered 
away; he saw her sitting all night in a 
grimy, suffocating day-codbb amid sprawl¬ 
ing sleepers, not able to afford even the 
poor privacy of a Pullman berth for her 
misery, because she must guard every cent 
to "help hunt for Ally.” 

Sometimes the little black-clad figure 
would turn its head to give him its pa¬ 
thetic, patient smile. Then Basil—whose 
mother was a gentle and little woman— 
would gTind his teeth. And yet, hadn’t 
she the right to be told? Her help seemed 
infinitely futile to him; but hadn't she the 
right to give it to her only son? He could 
not decide. Beset with doubts, he stared 
disconsolately out of hiB "booby" window. 
The runners churned through the snow and 
his horses’ bells mocked him. He scowled 
on the scene which usually he dearly loved. 
Before him, the lights of Harvard Bridge 
spanned the frozen Charles. Huge broken 
fields of snow were marked out by irregular 
blue lines where the current had strained 
against its leash of ice and been smitten 
into deathly quiet. Far to his left, the 
long line of bunched stars faintly outlined 
the Cambridge flats. The great State 
House dome was sketched against the steel 
of the sky in dotted lines of fire, and below 
it rose lean rectangles of sky-Bcrapera and 
the solid blocks of Beacon Hill. After he 
had passed the bridge, he was whirled 
through by-streets where the snow had not 
been carted away, but flung from the 
sidewalks until it made ragged walls and 
buttresses on either hand. Lanes and 
wider streets ran away from the wider 
thoroughfare in dimly lighted curves, or 
climbed hills between mean, dark houses 
crowding close together as if for warmth in 


the chill. Not a figure was to be seen 
traversing them. They were lonely beyond 
the loneliness of prairie or sea. Black 
shadows guarded their lurking doorways. 
It were easy to imagine an assassin fingering 
his knife in ambush at any basement. 

All at once, without the warning of a 
thought, Basil saw under the light of the 
street-lamp a figure which he recognized 
with a thrill. He knew it before the light 
struck out Cary’s face, white, drawn, 
pleading with an intolerable intensity of 
appeal. Basil leaned out of the door; they 
had passed the figure; he colled on the 
cabman to stop. In the very utterance, 
his voice stuck in bis throat with a gulp 
of horror, for there, in front of his path, 
was the figure again—and almost instantly 
gone. He hung out of the csb window, 
absolutely buffeted out of decision. 
Whether to turn back or go on, he was 
past resolving. And—lo! the figure, 
plainly marked, almost u block abend of 
him, this time running toward him, both 
hands out and a breathless agony of strug¬ 
gle and entreaty on the haggard features. 

And now the horses began to plunge and 
rear, evincing all the signs of terror. Why 
should the beasts be frightened on a smooth 
road, not even a street-car in sight? Why, 
unless they could see the tall runner draw¬ 
ing near, waving his hands, struggling to 
speak? The shape went by the carriage 
window—went by without a motion of a 
limb, as if borne on a mystical wind, which 
did not chill Basil's face nor lift a lock of 
hair, yet drove the miserable image of his 
friend past him. 

The horses were plunging and rearing, 
grinding the runners into the snow-drifts, 
pushing them perilously sidewise over the 
slippery, trodden road. Afterward, Basil 
was aware of this; at tho time, he could 
only feel his eyeballs Btrain to see more 
plainly that dim, struggling face, and his 
throat ached for dryness as he breathed the 
icy air in gulps. In a' second, the figure 
which he had lost for a moment returned, 
and kept pace with the gyrations of the 
"booby" for perhaps two minutes. All 
the time, Basil was conscious of an effort 
on the apparition's part to apeak; until, 
at last, the words came in gasps, as from a 
spent runner: 

"Pon’t, please don’t tell my mother I 
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The—red—book—table-drawer-" But 

the last word faded, and the face went 
with it into emptiness. The “booby” was 
going more smoothly, and there was 
nothing to the right or the left that Basil 
could see when he leaned out of the 
window. All he could bear was the creak 
of the runners on the snow and the 
coachman's injured plaint: "Now, what- 
iver d'ye suppose made them cussed horses 
10 scared?” 

Basil moistened his dry lips with his 
tongue. It barely served him to ask, 
“Did you see anything, Dennis?” 

“Idid not,sor,”cried Dennis. “They're 
quiet now, sor.” 

The horses were trembling, but again 
obedient to the reins. Basil leaned back, 
thought differently of his purpose, put his 
head out of the window again: “Go back, 
Dennis. I’ve forgotten something. Go 
to College House." 

His head was whirling; his heart felt 
heavy and cold, like a lump of ice In his 
breast. But he was no longer undecided. 
The goody admitted the young man to 
Cary's room and pocketed her dollar, with¬ 
out question. 

Cary's room was bare, and dark, and 
cold with a chill that crept round Basil’s 
heart. He lighted the gas; and the senBe 
of the lad's struggle which he had light¬ 
ened so little, and the lad’s gratitude for 
that trivial help, grew heavier as he 
searched. There was no red book, no 
book at all, in the table-drawer. Perhaps 
before the ransacking by the police there 
might have been such a book; now the 
drawer gaped at Basil, empty to its 

“Nothing for it but to look over every 
red book in the room,” Basil grunted, set¬ 
ting his lips. There were four red books 
visible. Three of them were text-books: 
an old Horace which had descended from 
one student to another by way of the Har¬ 
vard Cooperative Society, a work on geol¬ 
ogy and a very shabby rhetoric. The 
fourth book was a blank-book in which 
Cary had written his theme in English A. 
But a minute examination satisfied Basil 
that he had written nothing else. Here 
were all the books. Not one held any 
light. Yet Basil was unshaken in his 
belief that there was some light somewhere 


in them. “I'll look at every page in every 
one,” he said, doggedly. “Poor Cary 
sha'n’t have me fail him now.” 

He began with Horace, turning every 
leaf. The nction was mechanical until, 
midway in the book, between two pages, 
his fingers slipped on paper of quite a 
different texture—a thin, thin sheet of 
note-paper. Basil held it to the light. It 
was covered with writing addressed to 
himself. His heart beat fast, and his eyes 
blurred as he drove them down the lines. 
But he read every word, after which he 
folded the paper carefully and sought the 
proctor. 

“You have found something?” said the 
proctor, instantly. 

“I think I have," said Basil. “You 
remember Gay” (Gay was the Boston expert 
on crime) “said the woman Gladdy could 
tell,too much.” 

"Yes.” 

“Well, I think I know one big thing 
she could tell.” 

“What?” 

“She could tell about the Weathering 
murder." 

“The Weathering murder," repeated the 
proctor, instantly on the alert. Since 
the detective's hint, he had been reading 
the papers which were giving the crime 
their blackest headlines. 

Weathering had been a rich man who 
had a fad for collecting jewels. His 
rubies and alexandrites and diamonds and 
sapphires were so wonderful that their fame 
had escaped into the magazines. Six 
weeks before, he had been found dead in 
his bedroom in a fashionable apartment- 
house, with a single, well-aimed knife- 
thrust in his heart. There was no clue to 
the murderer. The jewels were gone. 
After a month, an Italian, from Wing Sin's, 
who bore an ugly reputation as a bravo 
and general cut-throat, was arrested on no 
better evidence than his presence in the 
apartment-house earlier in the evening, and 
his later endeavor to persuade the janitor 
to conceal that he had been there. This 
man's preliminary trial before the grand 
jury was now in progress. 

“How do you know anything about the 
Weathering murder?” Baid the proctor. 

In answer, Basil handed him the sheet 
of paper. He read:— 
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“Sunday evening. 

“Dear Pomeroy: 

“You are the best friend I have, and 
you know all about things, too; so I 
thought I would ask your advice. I 
don't exactly know what to do. This 
afternoon a queer thing happened. I was 
going to the Coop, when a girl whom I 
had never seen (she didn't look like a 
young lady, although she had on fine 
clothing) stepped up to me and asked was 
I the man who owned that letter and who 
helped a lady near the North Station, yes¬ 
terday, who was being choked by a man. 
She had a letter addressed to me from my 
mother which 1 reckon I must have 
dropped in that fight yesterday night. I 
said I was. 

“ ‘Then, this is for you, too,’ said she. 
'Read it and give it back to me.’ She 
handed me a note, with which I thought 
I ought to do as she asked, since it con¬ 
cerned a woman; and after I read it, I did 
give it back to her. But I remember 
every word. This is about how it went: 
‘If you want to find out all about the 
Weathering murder and get the reward, be 
at Harvard Sq. at nine o'clock to-night, 
and follow any one with a red feather in 
her hat. You can’t find nothing if you 
split to the cops.’ It wasn’t signed, and 
it wasn’t very well spelled or written. 
The girl looked at me and seemed to guess 
my doubts of the writer, for she assured 
me mighty earnestly that poor Oladdy was 
all right and had been treated bad enough 
to drive anybody crazy; and she was in fear 
of her life, so she was. I don't quite 
know what to do. There ia a reward of 
five thousand dollars offered by Weather¬ 
ing's brother, and a thousand more by the 
city. When I think of what my mother 
and t could do with half that money. I 
get the quivers all over. On the other 
hand, it may be a trap. I thought I'd 
ask your advice, and I'm going over to see 
you, and if there's nobody there I’ll put 
the case to you. If you have a lot of 
friends, maybe I’ll leave this. But you 
understand one thing, I'm not going to have 
you or Mr. Wynne mixed up in this. It's 
my job. But you cun tell me how I can 
get the police handy. And if anything 
should happen to me, you tell my mother. 
And you tell her I don’t believe my father 


would be ashamed of me at Harvard, 
though I didn’t get any better than one A 
and one B in the hour exams and I am 
afraid I sha’n't get more than C in the 
mid-years. 

“I can’t tell you how kind you’ve been 
to me, Pomeroy. I believe if I-” 

Here the writing abruptly ceased. 8ome 
curious instinct, premonition—call it what 
one will—had compelled Cary to write the 
letter; but apparently it bad not been 
strong enough to make him finish it and 
carry it with him when he went to Basil, 
or to impel him to confide in Basil when 
he found the occasion un propitious. 

The proctor frowned. “This looks 
ugly,’’ he said. “He must have gone from 
your room and on some impulse gone 
straight into Boston. Either the letter 
was a bait to a trap, or the writer was dis¬ 
covered with Cary, and what happened we 
can't tell. He may be a prisoner or he 
may be dead. I am afraid we have to 
tell hia mother. ” 

“Wouldn't we better—couldn't you 
wait until we give this last clue to the 
police?” pleaded Basil. “I’ve an appoint¬ 
ment now.” He would do as Cary had 
asked him, whatever the request; he clung 
to that task doggedly; he would not think 
beyond it. After a little hesitation on 
the proctor's purt, he won his point and 
set out again for Boston. 

He was dully amazed at his own emotion. 
“It isn't as if I were fond of the fellow,” 
he kept telling himself. “It's just the 
darn pathos of the situation!” After a 
while, he found himself saying: “He put 
up such a aAndy fight! You have to like 
a fellow who puts up a fight like that!” 
And later: “I believe he’d have done more 
for me than any fellow here I And 
he had awful soft, pleasant ways. Maybe 
I could have persuaded him, now my room¬ 
mate's gone, to take the other room—oh, 
Lord!"—he stifled a kind of groan— 
“was it his ghost? Did he die just then? 
—or was it before? And why should he 
insist on not telling his mother—unless 
to save her the journey? Oh, isn’t it a 
mess? Confound Wynne for going to his 
aunt’s dinner to-day!” 

He had resolved not to tell the detective 
his reason for hunting; he let the discovery 
appear an accident, and grimly relished the 
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man of skill's suppressed mortification at 
overlooking such a cine. 

"Out of the mouths of babes and suck¬ 
lings-’’ The detective comforted him¬ 

self with Scripture. “Well, I wasn’t an; 
stupider than Captain Riley's men who 
have been on watch all the week and let a 
fellow six feet one walk into the house 
without their twigging him. Poor Qladdy, 
I guess she was murdered aH right. She 
sent the note. She quarreled once too 
often with Stumpy Pete. When she'd get 
mad after a licking, she'd threaten him, 
but they always made up; so we never got 
a bold on him. He's a yegg-man and very 
clever. Her death—I’ve looked it up 
since I saw you—was reported Sunday 
night. She may have been dead when he 
got to the bouse. Well-" 

"Can't we pull the house?” said Basil. 

■‘We just will. And to-night.” He 
was at his desk and he took up the tele¬ 
phone. There was a short but decisive 
colloquy, ending in the summons of a cab. 
But. to Basil's angry disappointment, the 
detective primly declined his company. 
No persuasions moved him out of his argu¬ 
ment: “ I couldn't answer to your father 
and mother, young gentleman, should an; 
harm come to you. You can trust me. 
I'll do the right thing.” 

Basil's eloquence, his anger, his covert 
bribes, availed as much as surf avails to 
move a boulder, and no more. The end 
was, the young fellow drew himself up 
very stiffly. “Then good-evening, Mr. 
Gay,” he said, and marched out of the 
room. The detective chuckled. He felt 
less like chuckling when the first face he 
perceived among the policemen in front of 
Wing Sin's was that of the stubborn young 
Harvard man; but he was magnanimous 
enough to proffer his own revolver. 

"You forget I captured a gun in this 
street last Saturday,'' said Basil, with a 
faint smile. But his little victory could 
not lift the dread of what spectacle he 
might find; and his pulse thumped furi¬ 
ously when the police captain rattled the 
brass knocker on the ding; white hall-door, 
demanding admission in the name of the 
law. Entrance was accorded him civilly 
eoough l>v a slatternly drudge who trembled 
away from the dark hall the instant she 
had slipped the bolts. 


As they stood, uncertain, a black-haired 
woman Bhowed her pink cheeks and white 
feather boa through a foot of doorway in 
reconnaissance; she was the reputed keeper 
of the “lodging-house,” the Chinaman’s 
wife. She professed indignant surprise. 
Few words were wasted on her by the cap¬ 
tain. And Basil had occasion to admire 
the rapidity of his progress, as well as the 
case with which he brushed aside specious 
pleas which might have barred doors. His 
men hunted the house through in an ama¬ 
zingly short period, finding no one, 
however. 

Basil was permitted to go into each room 
in turn, but he found no sign of Cary's 
presence. Once, looking out of the win¬ 
dow, ho saw two sullen men standing, 
bareheaded and with torn clothing, on the 
trampled snow, and their faces seemed 
familiar to him. They must have tried to 
escape and tumbled into the net spread 
for them. 

The house sickened him. The main 
room, where he Blood at last, recked with 
the rank odors of liquor and stale tobacco- 
smoke. The curtains were dingy; the 
ingrain carpet was stained and torn; the 
sofa and chairs were an ill-assorted lot, 
some pieces in ragged cane and dirty satin. 
On the table, the tinsel-embroidered cover 
had been pulled askew, scattering a pack 
of cards over a tray which had contained 
a meal, and overturning a claret bottle. It 
lay on its side and dripped hideously on 
the crust of bread, and an egg which some 
reckless heel had ground into the dreadful 
carnet. A rickety cabinet-organ stood 
against the wall. The room gave on a 
squalid court. One could not imagine a 
drearier or more repulsive place; yet this 
was the third time Basil had returned to it, 
each time with a singular sensation of 
being dragged. He suddenly surrendered 
to his impulse. 

“Cary!” he yelled at the top of his 
voice, “I found the book; I’m here. Dead 
or alive, signal to me!” 

The policemen stood around staring; it 
was only Basil who detected the faintest 
tap on the wall. The captain looked 
puzzled. “Same distance between the 
partition and the house walls, ain't there?” 
he asked; then, receiving an affirmative, 
he gave a sharp uad of his head and rau 
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out of the room. In a second he was 
back, grimly smiling. “There is a jog 
in the wall. Blind pig, by- 1” 

And he instantly lent his shoulder to 
Basil, who was tugging at the organ. 
They moved aside the instrument. They 
tore down the new wainscoting behind it 
without hesitation. There was revealed a 
low door bolted with a heavy iron bolt, 
working on their side. It flew back, but 
still the door held, until Basil and the 
captain and the detective together broke 
it down. As the door flew back, Basil 
recoiled, white and sick, and shut his 
eyes. Something leaped through the 
opening and flung itself on him and 
hugged him. 

“Hello!” observed Gay, "are you the 
missing man?” 

Basil looked into the face before him. 
It was pale and haggard and thin, but it 
was Allerton Cary'a living face. 

“I reckon,” said Cary. “Say, in that 
closet is all the Weathering jewelry. Has 
anybody got anything to eati" 

Later, in Pomeroy’s study, with Wynne 
doing wonders over a chafing-dish, warmed 
and fed, Cary told his tale. He did not 
consider it remarkable, and was chiefly 
concerned lest he had violated the college 

“You see," he said, “that poor woman 
didn't trick me. She meant to give them 
up. That brute behaved shamefully, 
ran off with another woman. He really 
was the one who Blabbed Weathering, 
though the man they've got let him in. 
1 don't know what they'd done to the poor 
creature, but she was all by her lone when 
I got there. There was a queer-looking 
woman let me in and let me go up to her. 
She was lying on a lounge or a sofa in that 
room where you found me; they hadn't 
even put hei to bed. She told me some¬ 
thing about the murder—enough, I reckon, 
to hang the two villains. And then she 
got faint; I expect she died, poor thing. 
I looked around for some water or some 
wine or some stimulant; and I saw a young 
woman with red cheeks, right pretty- 
looking. I called to her. She showed 
me this closet; it wasn't boarded up then, 
and there wasn't any organ liefure it, only 
a cha> ; and she said I'd find n bottle und 


glasses on the shelf. I was so stupid and 
so anxious to help the poor woman that I 
never suspected a thing; I ran right in; 
and she Blammed the door on me. The 
door had a spring-bolt; it shot and held 
the door fast. Well, I strained it pretty 
well before they could get that organ and 
those iron bars across. But they got ’em 
all right and then I never did move it!” 

“And you stayed in that hideous place 
since Sunday?” cried Wynne. “Had you 
any air? Or anything to eat or drink?” 

“Not too much air," said Cary, with a 
grimace. “I made a hole in the plaster and 
got into the air space beneath the walls 
and struck a crack somehow; so I got some. 

I didn't have anything to eat except half 
a box of water-crackers and a bottle of 
olives; but I bad a whole case of some kind 
of fizzy water, with a thing hanging to the 
neck of one of the bottles that opened it. I’d 
a fine time after I found that little trick. 
Before, I had to break the necks of the 
bottles, and I was always afraid of swallow¬ 
ing glass. There was some whisky there, 
too, but I let it alone. I promised an old 
great-aunty of mine that I wouldn't drink 
any liquor in my freshman year; so I 

“But I should think you would have 
gone crazy," cried Wynne, “all in the 
dark, half starved!" 

"YeB, sir, I felt mighty bad,” Cary 
admitted; “but at first I was always ex¬ 
pecting them all to come in and try to kill 
me. Then I'd had a chance to fight, for I 
was ahmed of course. But I reckon they 
'lowed I’d die there all right if they let me 
'lone, and I wouldn’t be marked up then. 
They could just chuck me out in the street 
and leave me anywhere. I figured it all 
out after a spell." 

“Cheerful time you must have had in 
the dark with those fancies!" said Basil. 

“Well, 1 had my match-case, you know, 
with six matches in it. I used them to 
explore with. That’s how I found the 
jewelry. That cheered me up right 

“But weren't you cold?” said Basil, 
instantly replenishing (he fire. 

“Pretty cold,” laughed Cary, “and I 
got pretty stiff sleeping on the floor. I 
tell you, I thought mighty often of that 
comforter you lent me. It was right bad, 
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too, thinking of how I would keep cutting 
and cutting; and maybe they'd send me a 
notice from the office, and the exams would 
be coming on and they might expel me— 
oh, I used not to be cold then, I assure you. 
But the worst of all was—my mother. She 
wouldn’t get my Sunday letter and she’d 
worry. First, she’d write to me; next, she’d 
write maybe to Pomeroy; she wouldn’t 
know where to write. It isn’t like it is 
down South; here, people are so busy; 
and she knows it, and she’d hate so to 
bother. I’d get about crazy when I 
thought those things. I suppose I did get 
a little crazy. I began to determine to 
escape—one way, if I couldn't another. I 
know those Indian fellows could do it— 
why not I? I would sit as still and think 
one thing: how to get out —how to get 
out. I knew if I could only get to Pom¬ 
eroy, he’d find a way to help me"—he 


looked shyly at Basil—"and you see he 
did I” 

"Have some more of the soup, old 
chap,” said Basil. 

"At last, I did get out. I found him; 
I tried so hard. I thought it would kill 
ms to speak; but I spoke, just a little. 
And then I was back, here. 1 felt so bad, 
I—I cried." 

"Plainly,” said Basil, "you need to be 
under surveillance; I shall ask the dean to 
sentence you to be my room-mate the rest 
of the year, so I can take care of you and 
keep you from any more wild adventures 
and turning yourself into spooks." 

"Oh”—Cary was stammering—"but it 
would be nice to stay here to-night! And 
that’s your bathroom? I’ve been bathing 
in seltzer lately. But first I’ve got to finish 
that letter to my mother. I want to post 
it to-night." 


WHATEVER IS. 

By Charlotte Perkins Gilman. 

Whatever is we only know 
As in our minds we find it so; 

No staring fact is half so clear 
As one dim, preconceived idea— 

No matter how the fact may glow. 

Vainly may Truth her trumpet blow 
To stir our minds; like heavy dough 

They stick to what they think—won’t hear 
Whatever is. 

Our ancient myths in solid row 
Stand up—we simply have to go 

And choke each fiction old and dear 
Before the modest facts appear; 

Then we may grasp, reluctant, slow, 

Whatever is. 




sf. Ghost 
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I happened to notice that 
the Japanese bare no ob¬ 
jections to spooks. Now, 
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which are shed as life passes from the 
material to the spiritual state. The 
first, or lowest, o( these is the corporeal 
body, which, after death, decays and 
perishes. Next comes the vital prin¬ 
ciple, which, departing from the body, 
dissipates itself like an odor, and is 
lost. Less gross than this is the astral 
body, which, although immaterial, yet 
lies near to the consistency of matter. 
This astral shape, released from the 
body at death, remains for a while in 
its earthly environment, still preserving 
more or less definitely the imprint of 
the form which it inhabited. 

It is this relic of a past material per¬ 
sonality, this outworn shell, that appears, 
when galvanized into an appearance 
of life, partly materialized, as a ghost. 
It is not the soul that returns, for the 
soul, which is immortal, is composed of 
the four higher spiritual essences that 
surround the ego, and are carried on 
into the next life. These astral bodies, 
therefore, fail to terrify the Buddhists, 
who know them only as shadows, with 
no real volition. The Japs, in point of 
fact, have learned how to exterminate 

There is a certain powder, Hoku in¬ 
formed me, which, when burnt in their 
presence, transforms them from the rare¬ 
fied, or semi-spiritual, condition to the 
state of matter. The ghost, so to speak, 
is precipitated into and becomes a 
material shape which can easily be dis¬ 
posed of. In this state it is confined and 
allowed to disintegrate slowly where it 
can cause no further annoyance. 

This long-winded explanation piqued 
my curiosity, which was not to be satis¬ 
fied until I had seen the Japanese method 
applied. It was not long before I had 
an opportunity. A particularly re¬ 
volting murder having been committed 
in ' San Francisco, my friend Hoku 
Yamanochl applied for the house, and, 
after the police had finished their ex¬ 
amination, he was permitted to occupy 
it for a half-year at the ridiculous price 
of three dollars a month. He invited 
me to share his quarters, which were 
large and luxuriously furnished. 

For a week, nothing abnormal oc¬ 
curred, Then, one night, I was awa¬ 


kened by terrifying groans, followed by 
a blood-curdling shriek which seemed 
to emerge from a large closet in my room, 
the scene of the late atrocity. I con¬ 
fess that I had all the covers pulled 
over my head and was shivering with 
horror when my Japanese friend entered, 
wearing a pair of flowered-silk pajamas. 
Hearing his voice, I peeped forth, to see 

"You some kind of very foolish fel¬ 
low," he said. “I show you how to 

He took from his pocket three conical 
red pastils, placed them upon a saucer 
and lighted them. Then, holding the 
fuming dish in one outstretched hand, 
he walked to the closed door and opened 
it. The shrieks burst out afresh, and, 
as I recalled the appalling details of 
the scene which had occurred in this 
very room only five weeks ago, I shud¬ 
dered at his temerity. But he was 
quite calm. 

Soon, I saw the wraithlike form of the 
recent victim dart from the closet. She 
crawled under my bed and ran about the 
room, endeavoring to escape, but was 
pursued by Hoku, who waved his smo¬ 
king plate with indefatigable patience 
and dexterity. 

At last he had her cornered, and the 
specter was caught behind a curtain of 
odorous fumes. Slowly the figure grew 
more distinct, assuming the consistency 
of a heavy vapor, shrinking somewhat in 
the operation. Hoku now hurriedly 

"You hully up, bllng me one pair 
bellows pletty quick!” he commanded. 

I ran into his room and brought the 
bellows from his fireplace. These he 
pressed flat, and then carefully Inserting 
one toe of the ghost into the nozzle and 
opening the handles steadily, he sucked 
in a portion of the unfortunate woman's 
anatomy, and dexterously squirted the 
vapor into a large jar, which had been 
placed in the room for the purpose. Two 
more operations were necessary to with¬ 
draw the fantom completely from the 
corner and empty it into the jar. At 
last the transfer was effected and the 
receptacle securely stoppered and sealed. 

"In formeryore-tlme," Hoku explained 
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to me, "old pliests sucked ghost 
with mouth and spit him to inside of 
vase with acculaoy. Modem-time method 
more better for stomach and epiglottis." 

“How long will this ghost keep?" I 
inquired. 

"Oh, about four, five bundled years, 
maybe." was his reply. "Ghost now 
change from spilit to matter, and comes 
underlegality of matter as usual science.” 

“What are you going to do with her?" 
I asked. 

"Send him to Buddhist temple in 
Japan. Old pliest use him for high 
celemony,” was the answer. 

My next desire was to obtain some of 

Hoku Yamanochi's ghost-powder and 

analyze it. For a while it defied my 
attempts, but, after many months of 
patient research, I discovered that it 
could be produced, in all its essential 
qualities, by means of a fusion of for¬ 
maldehyde and hypofenyltrybrompro- 
pionic acid in an electrified vacuum. 
With this product I began a series of 
interesting experiments. 

As it became necessary for me to dis¬ 
cover the habitat of ghosts in consider¬ 
able numbers, I joined the American 
Society for Psychical Research, thus 
securing desirable information in regard 
to haunted houses. These I visited 
persistently, until my powder was per¬ 
fected and had been proved efficacious 
for the capture of any ordinary house- 
broken fantom. For a while I con¬ 
tented myself with the mere sterilization 
of these specters, but, as I became surer 
of success, I began to attempt the trans¬ 
fer of ghosts to receptacles v. herein they 
could be transported and studied at 
my leisure, classified and preserved for 
future reference. 

Hoku's bellows I soon discarded in 
favor of a large-sized bicycle-pump, and 
eventually I had constructed one of my 
own, of a pattern which enabled me to 

inhale an entire ghost at a single stroke. 

With this poworful instrument I was 
able to compress even an adult life- 
sized ghost into a two-quart bottle, in 
the ncclt of which a sensitive valve 
(patented i prevented the specter from 
emerging during process. 

My invention was not yet, however, 


quite satisfactory. While I had no 
trouble in securing ghosts of recent 
creation—spirits, that is, who were yet 
of almost the consistency of matter— 
on several of my trips abroad in search 
of material I found in old manor-houses 
or ruined castles many specters so 
ancient that they had become highly 
rarefied and tenuous, being at times 
scarcely visible to the naked eye. Such 
elusive spirits are able to pass through 
walls and elude pursuit with ease. It 
became necessary for me to obtain 
some instrument by which their capture 
could be conveniently effected. 

The ordinary fire-extinguisher of com¬ 
merce gave me the hint as to how the 
problem could be solved. One of these 
portable hand-instruments I filled with 
the proper chemicals. When inverted, 
the ingredients were commingled in 
vacuo and a vast volume of gas was 
liberated. This was collected in the 
reservoir provided with a rubber tube 
having a nozzle at the end. The whole 
apparatus being strapped upon my 
back, I was enabled to direct a stream of 
powerful precipitating gas in any de- 
- sired direction, the flow being under 
control through the agency of a small 
stop-oock. By means of this ghost- 
extinguisher I was enabled to pursue my 
experiments as far as I desired. 

So far my investigations had been 
purely scientific, but before long the 
commercial value of my discovery began 
to interest me. The ruinous effects of 
spectral visitations upon real estate in¬ 
duced me to realize some pecuniary re¬ 
ward from my ghost-extinguisher, and 
I began to advertise my business. By 
degrees, I became known as an expert 
in my original line, and my professional 
services were sought with as much con¬ 
fidence as those of a veterinary surgeon. 
I manufactured the Gerrish Ghost-Ex¬ 
tinguisher in several sizes, and put it 
on the market, following this venture 
with the introduction of my Justly'cele- 
brated Gerrish Ghost-Grenades. These 
hand-implements were made to be kept 
in racks conveniently distributed in 
country houses for cases of sudden emer¬ 
gency. A single grenade, hurled at any 
spectral form, would, in breaking, 
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liberate enough formaldybrom to coagu¬ 
late the most perverse spirit, and the re¬ 
sulting vapor could easily be removed 
from the room by a housemaid with a 

This branch of my business, however, 
never proved profitable, for the appear¬ 
ance of ghosts, especially in the United 
States, is seldom anticipated. Had it 
been possible for me to invent a pre¬ 
ventive as well as a remedy, I might 
now be a millionaire; but there are 
limits even to modem science. 

Having exhausted the field at home, 
I visited England In the hope of securing 
customers among the country families 
there. To my surprise, I discovered 
that the possession of a family specter 
was considered as a permanent improve¬ 
ment to the property, and my offers of 
service in ridding houses of ghostly 
tenants awakened the liveliest resent¬ 
ment. As a layer of ghosts I was much 
lower in the social scale than a layer of 

Disappointed and discouraged, I re¬ 
turned home to make a further study of 
the opportunities of my invention. I 
had, it seemed, exhausted the possibili¬ 
ties of the use of unwelcome fantoms. 
Could I not, I thought, derive a 
revenue from the traffic in desirable 
specters? I decided to renew my in¬ 
vestigations. 

The nebulous spirits preserved in my 
laboratory, which I had graded and 
classified, were, you will remember, in 
a state of suspended animation. They 
were, virtually, embalmed apparitions, 
their Inevitable decay delayed, rather 
than prevented. The assorted ghosts 
that I had now preserved in hermetically 
sealed tins were thus in a state of un¬ 
stable equilibrium. The tins once opened 
and the vapor allowed to dissipate, the 
original astral body would in time be 
reconstructed and the warmed-over 

specter would continue its previous 

career. But this process, when natural¬ 
ly performed, took years. The interval 
was quite too long for the fantom to be 

handled in any commercial way. My 

problem was, therefore, to produce from 

my tinned Essence of Ghost a specter 

that was capable of immediately going 


Into business and that could haunt a 
house while you wait. 

It was not until radium was discov¬ 
ered that I approached the solution of 
my great problem, and even then months 
of indefatigable labor were necessary 
before the process was perfected. It has 
now been well demonstrated that the 
emanations of radiant energy sent forth 
by this surprising element defy our 
former scientific conceptions of the 
constitution of matter. It was for me 
to prove that the vibratory activity of 
radium (whose amplitudes and intensity 
are undoubtedly four-dimensional) ef¬ 
fects a sort of allotroplo modification 
in the particles of that imponderable 
ether which seems to lie half-way be¬ 
tween matter and pure spirit. This is 
as far as I need to go In my explanation, 
for a full discussion involves the use of 
quaternions and the method of least 
squares. It will be sufficient for the 
layman to know that my preserved 
fantoms, rendered radio-active, would, 
upon contact with the air, resume their 
spectral shape. 

The possible extension of my business 
now was enormous, limited only by the 
difficulty in collecting the necessary 
stock. It was by this time almost as 
difficult to get ghosts as It was to get 
radium. Finding that a part of my 
stock had spoiled, I was now possessed 
of only a few dozen cans of apparitions, 
many of these being of inferior quality. 
I immediately set about replenishing my 
raw material. It was not enough for 
me to pick up a ghost here and there, 
as one might get old mahogany; I de¬ 
termined to procure my fantoms in 
wholesale lots. 

Accident favored my design. In an 

old volume of "Blackwood's Magazine" 

I happened, one day, to come across 

an interesting article upon the battle of 
Waterloo. It mentioned, incidentally, 
a legend to the effect that every year, 
upon the anniversary of the celebrated 
victory, spectral squadrons had been 
seen by the peasants charging battalions 

of ghostly grenadiers. Here was my 

opportunity. 

I made elaborate preparations for the 

capture of this job-lot of fantoms upon 
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the next anniversary of the fight. Hard 
by the fatal ditch which engulfed Na¬ 
poleon’s cavalry I stationed a corps of 
able assistants provided with rapid- 
fire extinguishers ready to enfilade the 
famous sunken road. I stationed my¬ 
self with a No. 4 model magazine-hose, 
with a four-inch nozzle, directly In the 
path which I knew would be taken by 
the advancing squadron. 

It was a fine, clear night, lighted, at 
first, by a slice of new moon; but later, 
dark, except for the pale illumination of 
the stars. I have seen many ghosts in 
my time—ghosts in garden and garret, 
at noon, at dusk, at dawn, fantoms 
fanciful, and specters sad and spectacu¬ 
lar—but never have I seen such an im¬ 
pressive sight as this nocturnal charge 
of cuirassiers, galloping in goblin glory 
to their time-honored doom. From 
afar the French reserves presented the 
appearance of a nebulous mass, like a 
low-lying cloud or fog-bank, faintly 
luminous, shot with fluorescent gleams. 
As the squadron drew nearer in its 
desperate charge, the separate forms of 
the troopers shaped themselves, and the 
galloping guardsmen grew ghastly with 
supernatural splendor. 

Although I knew them to be Immate¬ 
rial and without mass or weight, I was 
terrified at their approach, fearing to be 
swept under the hoofs of the nightmares 
they rode. Like one in a dream, I 
started to run, but in another instant 
they were upon me, and I turned on 
my stream of formaldybrom. Then 
I was overwhelmed in a cloud-burst of 
wild warlike wraiths. 

The column swept past me, over the 
bank, plunging to its historlo fate. The 
cut was piled full of frenzied, scrambling 
specters, as rank after rank swept down 
into the horrid gut. At last the ditch 
swarmed full of writhing forms and the 
carnage was dire. 

My assistants with the extinguishers 
stood firm, and although almost un¬ 
nerved by the sight, they summoned 
their courage, and directed simultaneous 
streams of formaldybrom into the strug¬ 
gling mass of fantoms. As soon as my 
mind returned, I busied myself with 
the huge tanks I had prepared for use 


as receivers. These were fitted with a 
mechanism similar to that employed 
in portable forges, by which the heavy 
vapor was sucked off. Luckily the 
night was calm, and I was enabled to 
fill a dozen cylinders with the precipi¬ 
tated ghosts. The segregation of in¬ 
dividual forms was, of course, Impossible, 
so that men and horses were mingled 
in a horrible mixture of fricasseed 
spirits. I intended subsequently to 
empty the soup into a large reservoir 
and allow the separate specters to re¬ 
form according to .the laws of spiritual 
cohesion. 

Circumstances, however, prevented 
my ever accomplishing this result. I 
returned home, to find awaiting me an 
order so large and important that I 
had no time in which to operate upon 
my cylinders of cavalry. 

My patron was the proprietor of a new 
sanatorium for nervous invalids, located 
near some' medicinal springs in the 
Catskills. His building was unfortu¬ 
nately located, having been built upon 
the site of a once-famous summer-hotel, 
which, while filled with guests, had 
burnt to the ground, scores of lives 
having been lost. Just before the 
patients were to be installed in the new 
structure, it was found that the place 
was haunted by the victims of the con¬ 
flagration to a degree that rendered It 
inconvenient as a health-resort. My 
professional services were requested, 
therefore, to render the building a fitting 
abode for convalescents. I wrote to 
the proprietor, fixing my charge at five 
thousand dollars. As my usual rate 
was one hundred dollars per ghost, 
and over a hundred lives were lost at the 
fire, I considered this price reasonable, 
and my offer was accepted. 

The sanatorium job was finished in a 
week. I secured one hundred and two 
superior spectral specimens, and upon 
my return to the laboratory, put them 
up in heavily embossed tins with attract¬ 
ive labels in colors. 

My delight at the outcome of this 
business was, however, soon transformed 
to anger and Indignation. The pro¬ 
prietor of the health-resort, having found 
that the specters from his place had 
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been sold, claimed a rebate upon the 
contract price equal to the value of the 
modified ghosts transferred to my pos¬ 
session. This, of course, I could not 
allow. I wrote, demanding immediate 
payment according to our agreement, 
and this was peremptorily refused. The 
manager's letter was insulting in the 
extreme. The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
was not worse treated than I felt myself 
to be; so, like the piper, I determined to 
have my revenge. 

I got out the twelve tanks of Waterloo 
ghost-hash from the store-rooms, and 
treated them with radium for two days. 
These I shipped to the Catskills billed 
as hydrogen gas. Then, accompanied 
by two trustworthy assistants, I went 
to the sanatorium and preferred my 
demand for payment in person. I was 
ejected with contumely. Before my 
haslw exit, however, I had the satisfac¬ 
tion of noticing that the building was 
filled with patients. Languid ladies 
were seated in wicker-chairs upon the 
piazzas, and frail anemic girls filled the 
corridors. It was a hospital of nervous 
wrecks whom the slightest disturbance 
would throw into a panic. I suppressed 
all my finer feelings of mercy and kind¬ 
ness and smiled grimly as I walked back 
to the village. 

That night was black and lowering, 
fitting weather for the pandemonium I 
was about to turn loose. At ten o'clock, 

I loaded a wagon with the tanks of 

compressed cohorts, and, muffled in 

heavy overcoats, we drove to the sana¬ 

torium . All was silent as we approached; 
all was dark. The wagon concealed in 
a grove of pines, we took out the tanks, 

one by one, and placed them beneath 

the ground-floor windows. The sashes 
were easily forced open, and raised 

enough to enable us to insert the rubber 

t ubes connected with the iron reservoirs. 
At midnight everything was ready. 

I gave the word, and my assistants 
ran from tank to tank, opening the stop¬ 

cocks. With a hiss as of escaping steam 
the huge vessels emptied themselves, 

vomiting forth clouds of vapor, which, 
upon contact with the air, coagulated 
into strange shapes, as the white of an 
egg does when dropped into boiling 


water. The rooms became instantly 
filled with dismembered shades of men 
and horses seeking wildly to unite them¬ 
selves with their proper parts. 

Legs ran down the corridors, seeking 
their respective trunks, arms writhed 
wildly reaching for missing bodies, heads 
rolled hither and yon in search of native 
necks. Horses’ tails and hoofs whisked 
and hurried in quest of equine ownership 
until, reorganized, the spectral steeds 
galloped about to find their riders. 

Had it been possible, I would have 
stopped this riot of wraiths long ere this, 
for it was more awful than I had antici¬ 
pated, but it was already too late. Cow¬ 
ering in the garden, I began to hear the 
screams of awakened and distracted 
patients. In another moment, the front 
door of the hotel was burst open, and a 
mob of hysterical women in expensive 
nightgowns rushed out upon the lawn, 
and huddled in shrieking groups. 

I fled into the night. 

I fled, but Napoleon's men fled with 
me. Compelled by I know not what 
fatal astral attraction, perhaps the sub¬ 
tle affinity of the creature for the creator, 
the spectral shells, moved by some 
mysterious mechanics of spiritual being, 
pursued me with fatuous fury. I sought 
refuge, first, in my laboratory, but, even 
as I approached, a lurid glare foretold 
me of Its destruction. As I drew nearer, 
the whole ghost-factory was seen to be 
In flames; every moment crackling 

reports were heard, as the overheated 

tins of phantasmagoria exploded and 

threw their supernatural contents upon 

the night. These liberated ghosts joined 
the army of Napoleon's outraged war¬ 
riors, and turned upon me. There was 
not enough formaldybrom in all the 
world to quench their fierce energy. 

There was no place in all the world safe 

for me from their visitation. No ghost- 
extinguisher was powerful enough to lay 
the host of spirits that haunted me 

henceforth, and I had neither time nor 

money left with which to construct new 

Gatling quick-firing tanks. 

It is little comfort to me to know that 
one hundred nervous invalids were com¬ 
pletely restored to health by means of 
the terrific shock which I administered. 











































Some Uncanny Tales 

BY AMBROSE BIERCE 


A Vine on a House 

S BOUT three miles from the 
little town of Norton, in Mis¬ 
souri, on the road leading to 
Maysville, stands an old 
house that was last occu¬ 
pied by a family named 
Harding. Since 1886 no one 
has lived in it, nor is anyone 
likely to live in it again. 
Time and the disfavor of 
persons dwelling thereabout are converting 
it into a rather picturesque ruin. «An ob¬ 
server unacquainted with its history would 
hardly put it into the category of “ haunted 
houses,” yet in all the region round such is 
its evil reputation. Its windows are without 
glass, its doorways without doors; there are 
wide breaches in the shingle roof, and for 
lack of paint the weatherboarding is a dun- 
gray. But these unfailing signs of the super¬ 
natural are partly concealed and greatly 
softened by the abundant foliage of a large 
vine overrunning the entire structure. This 
vine—of a species which no botanist has 
ever been able to name—has an important 
part in the story of the house. 

The Harding family consisted of Robert 
Harding, his wife Matilda, Miss Julia Went, 
who was her sister, and two young children. 
Robert Harding was a silent, saturnine man 
who made no friends in the neighborhood, 
and apparently did not care to. He was 
about forty years old, frugal and indus¬ 
trious, and made a living from the little 
farm which is now overgrown with brush and 
brambles. He and his sister-in-law were 
rather tabooed by their neighbors, who 
seemed to think that they were seen too 
frequently together—not entirely their fault, 
for at these times they evidently did not 
challenge observation. The moral code of 
rural Missouri is stem and exacting. 

Mrs. Harding was a well-mannered, sad¬ 
eyed woman, lacking a left foot. 

At some time in 1884 it became known 
that Mrs. Harding had gone to visit her 
mother in Iowa. That was what her hus¬ 


band said in reply to inquiries, and his 
manner of saying it did not encourage 
further questioning. She never came back, 
and two years later, without selling his farm 
or anything that was his, or appointing an 
agent to look after his interests, or removing 
his household goods, Harding, with the rest 
of the family, left the country. Nobody 
knew whither he went; nobody at that time 
cared. Naturally, whatever was movable 
about the place soon disappeared, and the 
deserted house became “haunted" in the 
manner of its kind. 

One summer evening, four or five years 
later, the Rev. J. Gruber, of Norton, and 
a Maysville attorney named Hyatt met on 
horseback in front of the Harding place. 
Having some business matters to discuss, 
they hitched their animals and, going to the 
house, sat on the porch to talk. Some hu¬ 
morous reference to the somber reputation 
of the place was made, and forgotten as 
soon as uttered, and they talked of their 
business affairs until it grew almost dark. 
The evening was oppressively warm, the air 
absolutely stagnant. 

Suddenly both men started from their 
seats in surprise: a long vine that covered 
half the front of the house and dangled its 
branches from the edge of the porch above 
them was visibly and audibly agitated, shak¬ 
ing violently in every stem and leaf. 

“We shall have a storm,” Hyatt ex¬ 
claimed. 

Gruber said nothing, but silently directed 
the other's attention to the foliage of adja¬ 
cent trees, which showed no movement; 
even the delicate tips of the boughs sil¬ 
houetted against the clear sky were motion¬ 
less. They hastily passed down the steps to 
what had been a lawn and looked upward 
to the vine, whose entire length was now 
visible. It continued in violent agitation, 
yet they could discern no disturbing cause. 

“ Let us leave," said the minister. 

And leave they did. Forgetting that they 
had been traveling in opposite directions, 
they rode away together. They went to 
Norton, where they related their uncanny 
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experience to several discreet friends. The 
next evening, at about the same hour, ac¬ 
companied by two others whose names are 
not recalled by the writer, they were again 
on the porch of the Harding house, and 
again the mysterious phenomenon occurred: 
the vine was violently agitated while under 
the closest scrutiny from root to tip, nor did 
their combined strength applied to the 
trunk serve to still it. After an hour’s ob¬ 
servation they retreated, no less wise than 
when they had come. 

No great time was required for these 
singular facts to rouse the curiosity of the 
entire neighborhood. By day and by night 
crowds of persons assembled at the Harding 
house “ seeking a sign.” It does not appear 
that any found it, yet so credible were the 
witnesses mentioned that none doubted the 
reality of the “manifestations" to which 
they testified. 

By either a happy inspiration or some 
destructive design, it was one day proposed 
—nobody appeared to know from whom the 
suggestion came—to dig up the vine, and 
after a good deal of debate this was done. 
Nothing was found but the root, yet nothing 
could have been more strange! 

For five or six feet from the trunk, which 
had at the surface of the ground a diameter 
of several inches, it ran downward, single 
and straight, into a loose, friable earth; 
then it divided and subdivided into root¬ 
lets, fibers and filaments, most curiously 
interwoven. When carefully freed from 
soil, they showed a singular formation. 
In their ramifications and doublings back 
upon themselves they made a compact net¬ 
work, having in size and shape an amazing 
resemblance to the human figure. Head, 
body and limbs were there; even the fingers 
and toes were distinctly defined; and many 
professed to see in the distribution and 
arrangement of the fibers in the globular 
mass representing the head a grotesque sug¬ 
gestion of a face. The figure was horizontal; 
the single great root had begun to diride at 
the breast. 

In point of resemblance to the human 
form this image was imperfect. At about 
ten inches from one of the knees, the cilia 
forming that leg had abruptly doubled back¬ 
ward and inward upon their course of 
growth. The figure lacked the left foot. 

There was but one inference—the obvious 
one; but in the ensuing excitement as many 
courses of action were proi>osed as there 


were counselors who did not know what to 
do. The matter was settled by the sheriff of 
the county, who, as the lawful custodian of 
the abandoned estate, ordered the root re¬ 
placed and the excavation filled with the 
earth that had been removed. 

Later inquiry brought out only one fact 
of relevancy and significance: Mrs. Har¬ 
ding had never visited her relatives in Iowa, 
nor did they know that she was supposed to 
have done so. Of Robert Harding and the 
rest of his family nothing is known to this 
day. The house retains its evil reputation, 
but the replanted vine is as orderly and well- 
behaved a vegetable as a nervous person 
could wish to sit under of a pleasant summer 
night when the katydids grate out their im¬ 
memorial revelation and the distant whip¬ 
poorwill signifies his notion of what ought to 
be done about it. 


.-1 Man with Two Lives 

This is the queer story of David William 
Duck, related by himself. Duck is an old 
man living in Aurora, Illinois, where he is 
universally respected. He is commonly 
known, however, as “Dead Duck.” 

"In the autumn of r866 I was a private 
soldier of the Eighteenth Infantry. My 
company was one of those stationed at Fort 
Phil Kearney, commanded by Colonel 
Carrington. The country is more or less 
familiar with the history of that garrison, 
particularly with the slaughter by the Sioux 
of a detachment of nearly a hundred men 
and officers—not one escaping—through 
disobedience of orders by its commander, 
the brave but reckless Captain Fetterman. 
When that occurred, I was trying to make 
my way with important dispatches to Fort 
C. F. Smith, on the Big Horn. As the 
country swarmed with hostile Indians, I 
traveled by night and concealed myself as 
best I could before daybreak. The better to 
do so, I went afoot, armed with a Henry 
rifle and carrying three days’ rations in my 
haversack. 

“For my second place of concealment I 
chose what seemed in the darkness a narrow 
canon leading through a range of rocky 
hills. Flowing out of this was a creek of no 
considerable size, bordered by cottonwood 
trees and large bowlders that had been de¬ 
tached from the slop>cs of the hills. Behind 
one of these, in a clump of sage-brush, I 







made my bed for the day, and soon fell 
asleep. It seemed as if I had hardly closed 
my eyes, though in fact it was near midday, 
when I was awakened by the report of a 
rifle, the bullet striking the bowlder just 
above my body. A band of Indians had 
trailed me and had me nearly surrounded; 
the shot had been fired, with an execrable 
aim, by a fellow who had caught sight of 
me from the hillside above. The smoke of 
his rifle betrayed him, and I was no sooner 
on my feet than he was off his and rolling 
down the declivity. Then I ran in a stoop¬ 
ing posture, dodging among the clumps of 
sage-brush in a storm of bullets from invisi¬ 
ble enemies. The rascals did not rise and 
pursue, which I thought rather queer, as they 
must have known by my trail that they had 
to deal with only one man. The reason for 
their inaction was soon made clear. I had 
not gone a hundred yards before I reached 
a large spring—the source of the creek. 
Immediately beyond was the head of the 
gulch which I had mistaken for a cation; 
it terminated in a concave surface of rock, 
nearly vertical and destitute of vegetation. 
In that cul-de-sac I was caught like a rat in 
a trap. Pursuit was needless; they had 
only to wait. 

“ They waited. For two days and nights, 
crouching behind a rock topped with a 
growth of mesquite, and with the cliff at 
my back, suffering agonies of thirst and 


absolutely hopeless of deliverance, I fought 
the fellows at long range, firing occasionally 
at the smoke of their rifles, as they did at 
that of mine. Of course, I did not dare to 
close my eyes at night, and lack of sleep 
was my keenest torture. 

“I remember the morning of the thinl 
day, which I knew was to be my last. I 
remember, rather indistinctly, that in my 
desperation and delirium I sprang out into 
the open and began firing my repeating- 
rifle without seeing anybody to fire at. And 
I remember no more of that fight. 

“ The next thing that I recollect was my 
pulling myself out of a river just at nightfall. 
I had not a rag of clothing and knew nothing 
of my whereabouts, but all that night I 
traveled, cold and footsore, toward the 
north. At daybreak I found myself at Fort 
C. F. Smith, my destination, but without 
my dispatches. The first man that I met 
was a sergeant named William Briscoe, 
whom I knew very well. You can fancy his 
astonishment at seeing me in that condition, 
and my own at his asking who the devil I 
was. 

“ * Dave Duck,’ I answered; ‘ who should 
Ibe?’ 

“ He stared like an owl. 

‘“You do look it,’he said,and I observed 
that he drew a little away from me. 
‘ What’s up ?’ he added. 

“I told him what had happened to me the 
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me to the commandant, 
who heard my story and 
coldly ordered Briscoe 
to take me to the guard¬ 
house. On the way I 

“ ‘ Bill Briscoe, did 
you really and truly 
bury the dead body that 
you found in these 
togs?’ 

“‘Sure,’ he answered 
—'just as I told you. 
It was Dave Duck, all 
right; most of us knew 
him. And now, you 
damned impostor.you’d 
better tell me who you 
are and what all this 
means! ’ 

“‘I’d give something 
to know,’ I said. 

“A week later, I 
escaped from the fort 
and got out of the coun¬ 
try as fast as I could. 
Twice I have been back, 
seeking for that fateful 
spot in the hills, hut 
unable to find it.” 


.4 Wireless Message 


day before. He heard me through, still 
staring; then he said: 

“ ‘ My dear fellow, if you are Dave Duck 
I ought to inform you that I buried you 
two months ago. I was out with a small 
scouting party and found your body, full 
< f bullet-holes and newly scalped—some¬ 
what mutilated too, I am sorry to say— 
right where you say you made your fight. 
Come to my tent and I’ll show you your 
clothing and some letters that I took from 
your person; the commandant has your 
dis|>atches.’ 

“He [lcrformed that promise. He 
showed me the clothing, which I resolutely- 
put on; the letters, which I put into my 
]Kjcket. He made no objection, then took 


In the summer of 
i8t;6 Mr. William Holt, 
a wealthy manufacturer 
of Chicago, was living 
temporarily in a little 
town of central New 
York, the name of which the writer’s 
memory has not retained. Mr. Holt had 
had “ trouble with his wife,” from whom he 
had separated a year before. Whether the 
trouble was anything more serious than 
"incompatibility of temper” he is probably 
the only firing person that knows: he is a 
man not addicted to the vice of confidences. 
Yet he has related the incident herein set 
down to at least one person without exact¬ 
ing any pledge of secrecy. He is now in 
Europe. 

One evening he had left the house of a 
brother with whom he was living, for a stroll 
in the country. It may be assumed—what¬ 
ever the value of the assumption in con¬ 
nection with what is said to have occurred— 
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that his mind was occupied with reflections 
on his domestic infelicities and the distress¬ 
ing changes that they had wrought in his 
life. Whatever may have been his thoughts, 
they so possessed him that he observed 
neither the lapse of time nor whither his feet 
were carrying him; he knew only that he 
had passed far beyond the town limits and 
was traversing a lonely region by a road 
that bore no resemblance to the one by 
which he had left the village. In brief, he 
was “lost.” Realizing the mischance, he 
smiled; central New York is not a region of 
perils, nor docs one long remain lost in it. 
He turned about and went back the way 
that he had come. Before he had gone far, 
he observed that the landscape was growing 
more distinctly visible—was brightening. 
Everything was suffused with a soft, red 
glow in which he saw his shadow projected 
in the road before him. “The .moon is 
rising,” he said to himself. Then he re¬ 
membered that it was the time of the new 
moon, and if that tricksy orb was in one of 
its stages of visibility it had set long before. 
He stopped and faced about, seeking the 
source of the rapidly broadening light. As 
he did so, his shadow turned and lay along 
the road in front of him as before. The 
light still came from behind him. That 
was disquieting; he could not understand. 
Again he turned, and again, facing success¬ 
ively to every point of the horizon. .Always 
the shadow was before—always the light 
behind, “a still and awful red.” 

Holt was inexpressibly surprised— 
“dumbfounded” is the word that he used 
in telling it—yet seems to have retained a 
certain intelligent curiosity. To lest the 
intensity of the light whose nature and 
cause he could not determine, he took out 
his watch to see if he could make out the 
figures on the dial. They were distinctly 
visible, and the hands indicated the hour of 
eleven o’clock and twenty-five minutes. At 
that moment the mysterious illumination 
suddenly flared to an intenser, an almost 
blinding, splendor, flushing the entire sky, 
extinguishing the stars and throwing the 
monstrous shadow of himself athwart the 
whole landscape. In that unearthly illu¬ 
mination he saw near him, but apparently 
in the air at a considerable elevation, the 
figure of his wife, clad in her night-clothing 
and holding to her breast the figure of his 
child. Her eyes were fixed upon his with 
an expression which he professed himself 


unable to name or describe, further than 
that it was “not of this life.” 

The flare was momentary, followed by 
black darkness, in which, however, the ap¬ 
parition still showed white and motionless; 
then by insensible degrees it faded and 
vanished, like a bright image on the retina 
after the closing of the eyes. A peculiarity 
of the apparition, hardly noted at the time. 





but afterward recalled, was that it showed 
only the upper half of the woman’s figure: 
nothing was seen below the waist. 

The sudden darkness was comparative, 
not absolute, for gradually all objects of his 
environment became again visible. The 
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persisting but ever-fading light served to 
guide his shaking legs from the spot, in 
what direction he neither knew nor cared. 

In the dawn of the morning Holt found 
himself entering the village at a point op¬ 
posite to that at which he had left it. He 
soon arrived at the house of his brother, 
who hardly knew him. He was wild-eyed, 
haggard, and gray as a rat. Almost inco¬ 
herently, he related his night’s experience. 

“Go to bed, my poor fellow,” said his 
brother, “and—wait. We shall hear more 
of this.” 

An hour later came the predestined tele¬ 
gram. Holt's dwelling in one of the suburbs 
of Chicago had been destroyed by fire. Her 
escape cut off by the flames, his wife had ap¬ 
peared at an upper windbw, her child in her 
arms. There she stood, motionless, appar¬ 
ently dazed. Just as the firemen arrived 
with a ladder, the roof fell in with a loud 
crash, followed by a blinding light, and she 
was seen no more. The moment of this cul¬ 
minating horror was eleven o’clock and 
twenty-five minutes, standard time. 

An Arrest 

Having murdered his brother-in-law, 
Orrin Mannering was a fugitive from justice. 
From the Dunham County jail, in Tennessee, 
where he had been confined to await his 
trial, he had escaped by knocking down his 
jailer with an iron bar, robbing him of his 
keys and, opening the outer door, walking 
out into the night. The jailer being un¬ 
armed, Mannering got no weapon with 
which to defend his recovered liberty. As 
soon as he was out of the town, he had the 
folly to enter a forest; this was many years 
ago, when that region was wilder than it is 

The night was pretty dark, with neither 
moon nor stars visible, and as Mannering 
had never dwelt thereabout, and knew 
nothing of the lay of the land, he was, nat¬ 
urally, not long in losing himself. He could 
not have said if he were getting farther away 
from the town or going back to it—a most 
•im|Kirtant matter to Orrin Mannering. He 
knew that in either case a posse of citizens, 
with a pack of bloodhounds, would soon be 
on his track and his chance of escape was 
very slender; but he did not wish to assist 
in his own pursuit. F.ven an added hour of 
freedom was worth having. 


Suddenly he emerged from the forest into 
an old road, and there before him saw, 
indistinctly, the figure of a man, motion¬ 
less in the gloom—evidently posted there to 
intercept him. It was too late to retreat: 
the fugitive felt that at the first movement 
back toward the wood he would be, as he 
afterward explained, “filled with buck¬ 
shot.” So the two stood there like trees, 
Mannering nearly suffocated by the activity 
of his own heart; the other—the emotions 
of the other are not of record. 

A moment later—it may have been an 
hour—the moon sailed into a patch of un¬ 
clouded sky and the hunted man saw that 
visible embodiment of Law lift his arm and 
point significantly toward and beyond him. 
He understood. Turning his back to his 
captor, he walked submissively away in the 
direction indicated, looking to neither the 
right nor the left; hardly daring to breathe, 
his head and back actually aching with a 
prophecy of buckshot. 

Mannering was as courageous a criminal 
as ever lived to be hanged; that was shown 
by the conditions of awful personal peril 
under which he had coolly killed his 
brother-in-law. It is needless to relate them 
here; they came out at his trial, and the 
revelation of his calmness in confronting 
them came near to saving his neck. But 
what would you have ?—when a brave man 
is beaten, he submits to the inevitable. 

So they pursued their journey jailward 
along the old road through the woods. 
Only once did Mannering venture a tum of 
the head: just once, when he was in deep 
shadow and he knew that the other was in 
moonlight, he looked backward. His captor 
was John Duff, the jailer, as white as death 
and bearing upon his brow the livid mark 
of the iron bar. Orrin Mannering had no 
further curiosity. 

Eventually they entered the town, which 
was all alight, but deserted; only the women 
and children remained, and they were off 
the streets. Straight toward the jail the 
criminal held his way. Straight up to the 
main entrance he walked, laid his hand 
upon the knob of the heavy iron door, 
pushed it open without command, entered 
and found himself in the presence of a half- 
dozen armed men. Then he turned. No¬ 
body else had entered. 

On a table in the corridor lay the dead 
body of John Duff. 
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ONE SUMMER NIGHT 

U K fact that Henry Arm¬ 
strong was buried did not 
seem to him to prove that he 
was dead: he had alwnys 
been a hard man to con¬ 
vince. That he really was 
buried the testimony of his 
senses compelled him to ad¬ 
mit. His posture—flat upon 
his back, with his hands 
his stomach and tied with 
something that he easily broke without 
profitably altering the situation—the strict 
confinement of his entire person, the black 
darkness and profound silence, made a 
body of evidence impossible to controvert 
and he accepted it without cavil. 

But dead—no; he was only very, very 
ill. He had, withal, the invalid’s apathy 
and did not greatly concern himself about 
the uncommon fate that had been allotted 
to him. No philosopher was he—just a 
plain, commonplace person gifted, for the 
lime being, with a pathological indiffer¬ 
ence: the organ that he feared consequences 
with was torpid. So, with no particular 


apprehension for his immediate future, he 
fell asleep and all was peace with Henry 
Armstrong. 

But something was going on overhead. 
It was a dark summer night, shot through 
with infrequent shimmers of lightning 
silently firing a cloud lying low in the west 
and portending a storm. These brief, stam¬ 
mering illuminations brought out with 
ghastly distinctness the monuments and 
headstones of the cemetery and seemed to 
set them dancing. It was not a night in 
which any credible witness was likely 
to be straying about a cemetery, so the 
three men who were there, digging into the 
grave of Henry Armstrong, felt reasonably 

Two of them were young students from 
a medical college a few miles away; the 
third was a gigantic negro known as Jess. 
For many years Jess had been employed 
about the cemetery as a man-of-all-work 
and it was his favorite pleasantry that he 
knew “ever)- soul in the place.” From the 
nature of what he was now doing it was 
inferable that the place was not so populous 
as its register may have shown it to be. Out¬ 
side the wall, at the |»rt of the grounds 



crossed upon 
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farthest from the public road, were a horse 
and a light wagon, waiting. 

The work of excavation was not difficult: 
the earth with which the grave had been 
loosely filled a few hours before offered little 
resistance and was soon thrown out. Re¬ 
moval of the casket from its box was less 
easy, but it was taken out, for it was a 
perquisite of Jess, who carefully unscrewed 
the cover and laid it aside, exposing the 
body in black trousers and white shirt. At 
that instant the air sprang to flame, a 
cracking shock of thunder shook the 
stunned world and Henry Armstrong tran¬ 
quilly sat up. With inarticulate cries the 
men fled in terror, each in a different direc¬ 
tion. For nothing on earth could two of 
them have been persuaded to return. But 
Jess was of another breed. 

In the gray of the morning the two 
students, pallid and haggard with anxiety 
and with the terror of their adventure still 
beating in their blood, met at the college. 

“You saw it?” cried one. 

“God! yes—what are we to do?” 

What they did was to pass around to the 
rear of the building, where they saw a 
horse, attached to a light wagon, hitched 
to a gatepost near the door of the dissecting 
room. Mechanically they entered the 
room. On a bench in a comer sat the 
negro Jess. He rose, grinning, all eyes 
and teeth. 

“I’m waiting for my pay,” he said. 

Stretched naked on a long table lay the 
body of Henry Armstrong, the head defiled 
with blood and with clay from a blow with 


JOHN MORTONSON'S FUNERAL 

MORTONSON was 
his lines in “thetragedy 
’ ” had all been spoken 
le had left the stage, 
e hody rested in a fine 
mahogany coffin fitted with a plate of glass. 
All arrangements for the funeral had been 
so well attended to that had the deceased 
known he would doubtless have approved. 
The face, as it showed under the glass, was 
not disagreeable to look upon: it bore a 
faint smile, and as the death had been pain¬ 
less had not been distorted beyond the re¬ 
pairing power of the undertaker. At two 
o’clock of the afternoon the friends were to 


assemble to pay their last tribute of respect 
to one who had no further need of friends 
and respect. The surviving members of the 
family came severally every few minutes to 
the casket and wept above the placid fea¬ 
tures beneath the glass. This did them no 
good; it did no good to John Mortonson; 
but in the presence of death reason and 
philosophy are silent. 

As the hour of two approached the 
friends began to arrive and after offering 
such consolation to the stricken relatives as 
the proprieties of the occasion required, 
solemnly seated themselves about the room 
with an augmented consciousness of their 
importance in the scheme funereal. Then 
the minister came, and in that overshadow¬ 
ing presence the lesser lights went into 
eclipse. His entrance was followed by that 
of the widow, whose lamentations filled the 
room. She approached the casket and 
after leaning her face against the cold glass 
for a moment was gently led to a seat near 
her daughter. Mournfully and low the 
man of God began hut eulogy of the dead, 
and his doleful voice, mingled with the sob¬ 
bing which it was its purpose to stimulate 
and sustain, rose and fell, seemed to come 
and go, like the sound of a sullen sea. The 
gloomy day grew darker as he spoke; a cur¬ 
tain of cloud underspread the sky and a 
few drops of rain fell audibly. It seemed as 
if all nature were weeping for John Morton- 

When the minister had finished his eulogy 
with prayer, a hymn was sung and the pall¬ 
bearers took their places beside the bier. 
As the last notes of the hymn died away the 
widow rushed frantically to the coffin, cast 
herself upon it and sobbed hysterically. 
Gradually, however, she yielded to dissua¬ 
sion, becoming more composed; and as the 
minister was in the act of leading her away 
her eyes sought the face of the dead beneath 
the glass. She threw up her arms, her face 
assumed a dreadful pallor, and with a 
shriek she fell 1 Kick ward insensible. 

The mourners sprang forward to the cof¬ 
fin, the friends followed, and as the clock 
on the mantel solemnly struck three all eyes 
were staring down upon the face of John 
Mortonson, deceased. 

They turned away, sick and faint. One 
man, trying in his terror to escape the awful 
sight, stumbled against the cuffin so heavily 
as to knock away one of its frail supports. 
The coffin fell to the floor, the glass was 





shattered to bits by the concussion. From 
the opening crawled John Mortonson’s cat, 
which lazily leapt to the floor, sat, tranquilly 
wiped its crimson muzzle with a forepaw, 
then walked with dignity from the room. 


STALEY FLEMING'S HALLUCINA¬ 
TION 

'l' two men who were talking 
one was a physician. 

‘‘I sent for you, Haider- 
man,” said the other, "but I 
i don’t think you can do me 
any good. May be you can recommend a 
specialist in psychopathy. I fancy I’m a bit 
loony.” 


“You don’t look it," the physician said. 

“You shall judge—I have hallucinations. 
I wake every night and see in my room, in¬ 
tently watching me, a big black Newfound¬ 
land dog with a white forefoot.” 

“You say you wake; are you sure about 
that ? ‘ Hallucinations ’ are commonly 

dreams.” 

“Oh, I wake, all right. Sometimes I lie 
still a long time, looking at the dog as ear¬ 
nestly as the dog looks at me—I always leave 
the light going. When I can't endure it any 
longer I sit up in bed and—nothing is 
there!” 

”’M, ’m—what is the beast’s expres- 

"It seems to me sinister. Of course I 
know that, except in art, an animal’s face in 
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repose has always the same expression. 
But this is not a real animal. Newfound¬ 
land dogs are pretty mild looking, you 
know; what’s the matter with this one?” 

“Really, my diagnosis would have no 
value: I am not going to treat the dog.” 

The physician laughed at his own pleas¬ 
antry, but narrowly watched his patient 
from the comer of his eve. Presently he 
said, “Fleming, your description of the 
beast fits the dog of the late Atwell Barton.” 

Fleming half-rose from his chair, sat 
again and made a visible attempt at indif¬ 
ference. “I remember Barton," he said; 
“I believe he was—it was reported that— 
wasn’t there something suspicious in his 
death?” 

Looking squarely now into the eyes of his 
patient, the physician said: “Three years 
ago the body of your old enemy, Atwell 
Barton, was found in the woods near his 
house and yours. He had been stabbed to 
death. There have been no arrests; there 
was no clew. Some of us had ‘theories.’ / 
had one. Have you?” 

“I? Why, bless your soul, what could I 
know about it ? You remember that I left 
for Europe almost immediately afterward 
—a considerable time afterward. In the 
few weeks since my return you could not 
cxjiert me to construct a ‘theory.’ In fact I 
have not given the matter a thought. What 
about his dog?” 

“ It was first to find the body. It died of 
starvation on his grave.” 

We do not know the inexorable law 
underlying coincidences. Staley Fleming 
did not, or he would perhaps not have 
sprung to his feet as the night wind brought 
in through the open window the long wail¬ 
ing howl of a distant dog. He strode several 
times across the room in the steadfast gaze 
of the physician; then, abruptly confront¬ 
ing him, almost shouted: "What has all 
this to do with my trouble? You forget 
why you were sent for.” 

Rising, the physician laid his hand upon 
his patient’s arm and said, gently: “Pardon 
me. I cannot diagnose your disorder off¬ 
hand—to-morrow, perhaps. Please go to 
lied, leaving your door unlocked; I will 
I kiss the night here with your books. Can 
you call me without rising?" 

"Yes, there is an electric bell.” 

“ Good. If—if anything disturb you,push 
the button without sitting up. Good night.” 

Comfortably installed in an armchair the 






man of medicine stared into the glowing 
coals and thought deeply and long, but ap¬ 
parently to little purpose, for he frequently 
rose and, opening a door leading to the 
staircase, listened intently; then resumed 
his seat. Presently, however, he fell asleep, 
and when he woke it was past midnight. 
He stirred the failing fire, lifted a book from 
the table at his side and looked at the title. 
It was Denneker's “Meditations.” He 
opened it at random and began to read: 

“ Forasmuch as it is ordained of God that 
all flesh hath spirit and thereby taketh on 
spiritual powers, so, also, the spirit hath 
powers of the flesh, even when it Is gone out 
of the flesh and liveth as a thing apart, as 
many a violence performed by wraith and 
lemure sheweth. And there be who say that 
man is not single in this, but the beasts have 
the like evil induement and-" 


The reading was interrupted by a shaking 
of the house, as by the appulse of a heavy 
object. The reader flung down the book, 
rushed from the room and mounted the 
stairs to Fleming’s bedchamber. He tried 
the door, but contrary to his instructions it 
was locked. He set his shoulder against 
it with such force that it gave way. On 
the floor near the disordered bed, in his 
night clothes, lay Fleming gasping away 
his life. 

The physician raised the dying man’s 
head from the floor and observed a wound 
in the throat. “I should have thought of 
this,” he said, believing it suicide. 

When the man was dead an examination 
disclosed the unmistakable marks of an 
animal's fangs deeply sunken into the 
jugular vein. 

But there was no animal. 



Insurance in Ancient America 

Translated from the Work of the Future Historian 
BY AMBROSE BIERCE 


B MONG the principal causes 
of that popular discontent 
which brought about the 
stupendous events resulting 
in the downfall of the great 
American republic, histo- 

surance. Of the exact nature 
of this factor in the problem 
of national life in that distant day, the 
fragmentary literature of the period leaves 
us imperfectly informed; many of its details 
have perished from human record, yet its 
outlines loom large through the mist of the 
ages and can-be traced with precision. In 
the monumental work of Professor Golunk- 
Dorstro (“ Some Account of the Insurance 
Delusion in Ancient America”) we have its 
most considerable modern exposition; and 
Gakler’s well-known volume, “ The Follies 
of Antiquity,” contains much interesting 
matter relating to it From these and other 
sources the student of human unreason can 
reconstruct that astounding fallacy of insur¬ 
ance as, from three joints of its tail, the 
great naturalist Bogramus restored the 
ancient elephant, from hoof to horn. 

The game of insurance, as practiced by 
the ancient Americans (and, as Gakler con¬ 
jectures, by some of the tribesmen of 
Europe), was gambling, pure and simple, 
despite the sentimental character that its 
proponents sought to impress upon some 
forms of it for the greater prosperity of their 
dealings with its dupes. Essentially, it was 
a bet between the insurer and the insured. 
The number of ways in which the wager 
was made—all devised by the insurer—was 
almost infinite, but in none of them was 
there a departure from the intrinsic nature 
of the transaction as seen in its simplest, 
frankest form, which we shall here ex¬ 
pound. 

To those unlearned in the economical in¬ 
stitutions of antiquity it is necessary to ex¬ 
plain that in ancient America, long prior to 
the Japanese conquest, individual owner¬ 
ship of property prevailed; every person 


was permitted to get as much as he was 
able, and to hold it as his own without 
regard to his needs, or whether he made any 
good use of it or not. By some plan of dis¬ 
tribution not now understood even the 
habitable surface of the earth, with the 
minerals beneath, was parceled out among 
the favored few, and there was really no 
place except at sea where children of the 
others could lawfully be bom. Upon a 
part of the dry land that he had been able 
to acquire, or had leased from another for 
the purpose, a man would build a house 
worth, say, ten thousand drusoes. (The 
ancient unit of value was the “dollar,” but 
nothing is now known as to its actual worth.) 
Long before the building was complete the 
owner was beset by “touts” and “cappers” 
of the insurance game, who poured into his 
ears the most ingenious expositions of the 
advantages of betting that it would burn 
down—for with incredible fatuity the people 
of that time continued, generation after 
generation, to build inflammable habita¬ 
tions. The persons whom the capper 
represented—they called themselves an 
“insurance company”—stood ready to 
accept the bet, a fact which seems to have 
generated no suspicion in the mind of the 
house-owner. Theoretically, of course, if 
the house did bum, payment of the wager 
would partly or wholly recoup the winner 
of the bet for the loss of his house, but in 
fact the result of the transaction was com¬ 
monly very different. For the privilege of 
betting that his property would be de¬ 
stroyed by fire, the owner had to pay to the 
gentleman betting that it would not be, a 
certain percentage of its value every year, 
called a “premium.” The amount of this 
was determined by the company, which 
employed statisticians and actuaries to fix 
it at such a sum that, according to the law of 
probabilities, long before the house was 
“due to burn,” the company would have 
received more than the value of it in premi¬ 
ums. In other words, the owner of the 
house would himself supply the money to 
pay his bet, and a good deal more. 
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But how, it may be asked, could the com¬ 
pany’s actuary know that the man’s house 
would last until he had paid in more than 
its insured value in premiums—more, that 
is to say, than the company would have to 
pay back? He could not, but from his 
statistics he could know how many houses 
in ten thousand of that kind burned in their 
first year, how many in their second, their 
third, and so on. That was all that he 
needed to know, the house-owners knowing 
nothing about it. He fixed his rates accord¬ 
ing to the facts, and the occasional loss of a 
bet in an individual instance did not affect 
the certainty of a general winning. Like other 
professional gamblers, the company expected 
to lose sometimes, yet knew that in the long 
run it must win; which meant that in any 
special case it would probably win. With a 
thousand gambling games open to him in 
which the chances were equal, the infatu¬ 
ated dupe chose to “sit into” one where 
they were against him! Deceived by the 
cappers’ fairy tales, dazed by the complex 
and incomprehensible “calculations” put 
forth for his undoing, and having ever in 
the ear of his imagination the crackle and 
roar of the impoverishing flames, he 
grasped at the hope of beating—in an un¬ 
welcome way, it is true—“the man that 
kept the table.” He must have known for 
a certainty that if the company could afford 
to insure him, he could not afford to let it. 
He must have known that the whole body 
of the insured paid to the insurers more 
than the insurers paid to them; otherwise 
the business could not have been con¬ 
ducted. This they cheerfully admitted; 
indeed, they proudly affirmed it. In fact, 
insurance companies were the only profes¬ 
sional gamblers that had the incredible 
hardihood to parade their enormous win¬ 
nings as an inducement to play against 
their game. These winnings (“assets,” they 
called them) proved their ability, they said, 
to pay when they lost; and that was indu¬ 
bitably true. What they did not prove, un¬ 
fortunately, was the will to pay, which, 
from the imperfect court records of the 
period that have come down to us, appears 
frequently to have been lacking. Gakler 
relates that in the instance of the city of San 
Farisco (somewhat doubtfully identified by 
Macronus as the modem fishing-village of 
Gharoo) the disinclination of the insurance 
companies to pay their bets had the most 
momentous consequences. 


In the year 1906, as the ancients reckoned 
time, San Farisco was totally destroyed by 
fire. The conflagration was caused by the 
friction of a pig scratching itself against an 
angle of a wooden building. More than one 
hundred thousand persons perished, and the 
loss of property is estimated by Kobo-Do- 
garque at one and a half million drusoes. 
On more than two-thirds of this enormous 
sum the insurance companies had laid bets, 
and the greater part of it they refused to 
pay. In justification they pointed out that 
the deed performed by the pig was “an act 
of God,” who in the analogous instance of 
the express companies had been specifically 
forbidden to take any action affecting the 
interests of parties to a contract, or the re¬ 
sult of an agreed undertaking. 

In the ensuing litigation their attorneys 
cited two notable precedents. Several 
years before the San Farisco disaster, 
another American city had experienced a 
similar one through the upsetting of a lamp 
by the kick of a cow. In that case, also, the 
insurance companies had successfully denied 
their liability on the ground that the cow, 
manifestly incited by some supernatural 
power, had unlawfully influenced the result 
of a wager to which she was not a party. 
The companies defendant had contended 
that the recourse of the property-owners 
was against, not them, but the owner of the 
cow. In his decision sustaining that view 
and dismissing the case, a learned judge 
(afterward president of one of the defendant 
companies) had in the legal phraseology of 
the period pronounced the action of the cow 
an obvious and flagrant instance of “ butt¬ 
ing in.” Kobo-Dogarque believes that 
this decision was afterward reversed by an 
appellate court of opposite political com¬ 
plexion and the companies were compelled 
to compromise, but of this there is no record. 
It is certain that in the San Farisco case the 
precedent was triumphantly urged. 

Another precedent which the companies 
cited with a particular emphasis related to 
an unfortunate occurrence at a famous mil¬ 
lionaires’ club in London, the capital of the 
renowned king, Jon Bui. A gentleman 
passing in the street fell in a fit and was 
carried into the club in convulsions. Two 
members promptly made a bet upon his 
life. A physician who chanced to be pres¬ 
ent set to work upon the patient, when one 
of the members who had laid the wager 
came forward and restrained him, saying: 
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“Sir, I beg that you will attend to your 
own business. I have my money on that 
fit.” 

Doubtless these two notable precedents 
did not constitute the entire case of the de¬ 
fendants in the San Farisco insurance litiga¬ 
tion, but the additional arguments are lost 
to us. It is known only that after many 
years of bitter litigation public patience 
was exhausted and a comparatively trivial 
occurrence fired the combustible elements of 
popular indignation to a white heat in 
which the entire insurance business of the 
country was burned out of existence, 
together with all the gamblers who had in¬ 
vented and conducted it. The president of 
one of the defaulting companies was walk¬ 
ing one morning in a street of the new San 
Farisco, when he had the bad luck to step on 
the tail of a dog and was bitten in retaliation. 
Frenzied by the pain of the wound he gave 
the creature a savage kick and it ran howl¬ 
ing toward a group of idlers in front of a 
grocery store. In ancient America the dog 
was a sacred animal, worshiped by all 
sorts and conditions of tribesmen. The 
idlers at once raised a great cry and setting 
upon the offender beat him so that he died. 
Their act was infectious: men, women, and 
children trooped out of their dwellings by 
thousands to join them, brandishing what¬ 
ever weapons they could snatch, and utter¬ 
ing wild cries of vengeance. This formidable 
mob overpowered the police, and marching 
from one insurance office to another, suc¬ 
cessively demolished them all, slew such 
officers as they could lay hands on, and 
chased the fugitive survivors into the sea, 
“where,” says a quaint chronicle of the 
time, “they were eaten by their kindred, 
the sharks.” This carnival of violence 
continued all the day, and at set of sun 
not one person connected with any form 
of insurance remained alive. 

Ferocious and bloody as was the massa¬ 
cre, it was only the beginning. As the news 
of it went blazing and coruscating along 
the wires by which intelligence was then 
conveyed across the country, city after city 
caught the contagion. Everywhere, even in 
the small hamlets and the agricultural dis¬ 
tricts, the dupes rose against their dupers. 
The smoldering resentment of years burst 
into flame, and within a week all that was 
left of insurance in America was the record 
of a monstrous and cruel delusion written 
in the blood of its promoters. 


Students of the history of those troublous 
times need not be told what other and 
bloodier events logically followed that 
awful reprisal, until the whole stupendous 
edifice of popular government, temple and 
citadel of all fallacies and abuses, crashed to 
ruin, and among its fallen columns and scat¬ 
tered stones gave shelter to a diminishing 
population of skulking anarchists, who 
finally vanished from history into a dark¬ 
ness impenetrable to conjecture. 

It remains only to say in justice that of 
the many forms of gambling known of old 
as insurance, the kind called life insurance 
appears to have been most nearly a “ square 
game.” In essence it was the same as fire 
insurance, marine insurance, accident in¬ 
surance, and so forth, with an added offen¬ 
siveness in that it was a betting on human 
lives—commonly by the policy-holder on 
lives that should have been most sacred to 
him and all the more immune from any 
taint of traffic. But it seems to have a just 
claim to the second place in the scale of 
crime indicated in an epigram of the 
period: “ The next worse thing to an insur¬ 
ance business dishonestly conducted is an 
insurance business conducted honestly.” 
So far as we of to-day have knowledge of 
the matter, life insurance was conducted 
as honest gambling, as to both payment of 
bets and distribution of winnings. If accu¬ 
sations to the contrary were made they have 
not come down to us; the ink in which they 
were written has faded from the scroll of 
history. The only writer of antiquity who 
is known to have mentioned them at any 
considerable length is Tomlawson, nick¬ 
named, for some unknown reason, “the 
Bostonian,” an author of great repute in 
that age, according to Ginklcr. From cer¬ 
tain fragments of the Bostonian’s work 
that were extant in Ginkler’s day, that acute 
historian inferred that life insurance was 
free from the base practices characterizing 
kindred forms of gambling, and that the 
care and investment of its profits were a 
trust honorably administered by those hav¬ 
ing them in custody — whom the elder 
author names. It is no small distinction to 
have been chosen by one’s country’s gods 
to instate in the seats of honor the philan¬ 
thropists and benefactors worthy to sit in 
what the greatest and most original of our 
contemporary poets has called, 

“The fierce light that beats upon a 
throne.” 




By AMBROSE BIERCE 

MtutraUd b, Cktirltx B. Kills 


A Baffled Ambuscade 

ONNECTINGReadyvilJc “ It was against orders and against sense 
and Woodbury was a good, for Dunning to do that,” said the officer, 
hard turnpike nine or ten obviously vexed. “Why did he ride for- 
miles long. Readyville was ward?" 

an outpost of the Federal “Don’t know, sir; he seemed mighty 
army at Murfreesboro; restless. Guess he wasskeered.” 

Woodbury had the same relation to the When this remarkable logician and his 
Confederate army at Tullahoma. For companion had been absorbed into the expe- 
many months after the battle at Stone ditionary force, it resumed its advance. 
River (Murfreesboro) these outposts were Two or three miles further along, the head 
in constant quarrel, most of the “ trouble" of the column approached a dense forest of 
occurring, naturally, on the turnpike men- cedars bordering the road on both sides, 
tioned, between detachments of cavalry. The major commanded a halt by merely 
Sometimes the infantry and artillery took a halting, and, evidently himself a bit 
hand in the game, by way of showing their “skecred," rode on alone to rcconnoiter. 
good-will. A true history of those spirited He was followed, however, by his adjutant 
encounters would make an interesting book, and three troopers, who remained a little 
One night a squadron of Federal horse distance behind and, unseen by him, saw all 
commanded by Major Seidel, a gallant and that occurred. 

skillful officer, moved out from Readyville After riding about a hundred yards 
on an uncommonly hazardous enterprise toward the forest, the major suddenly and 
requiring secrecy, caution, and silence, sharply reined in his horse and sat motion- 
Conversation was forbidden; arms and less in the saddle. Near the side of the road, 
accouterments were denied the right to in a little open space, stood the figure of a 
rattle. The horses’ tramping was all that man, dimly visible and as motionless as he. 
could be heard, and the movement was slow The major’s first feeling was that of satis- 
in order to have as little as possible of that, faction in having left his cavalcade behind; 
It was after midnight and pretty dark, if this were an enemy and should escape 
although there was a bit of moon some- he would have little to report. The expedi- 
where behind the masses of cloud. tion was as yet undetected. 

Passing the infantry pickets, the detach- Some dark object was dimly discernible 
ment soon afterward approached two at the man’s feet; the officer could not make 
cavalry videttes staring hard into the dark- it out. With the instinct of the true cavalry- 
ness ahead. There should have been three, man and a particular indisposition to the 
“ Where is your other man ? ” whispered discharge of firearms, he drew his saber, 
the major. “ I ordered Dunning to be here The man on foot made no movement in 
to-night.” answer to the challenge. The situation was 

“He rode forward, sir,” the man replied, tense and a bit dramatic. Suddenly the 
“ There was a little firing afterward, but it moon burst through a rift in the clouds, and, 
was a long way to the front.” himself in the shadow of a group of great 
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oaks, the horseman saw the footman 
clearly, in a patch of white light and 
hardly five paces away. It was Trooper 
Dunning, unarmed and bareheaded, his 
face showing a great gout of blood. The 
dark object at his feet resolved itself into 
a dead horse, and at a right angle across 
the animal’s neck lay a dead man, face 
upward in the moonlight. 

“ Dunning has had the fight of his life,” 
thought the major, and was about to ride 
forward. Dunning raised his hand, motion¬ 
ing him back with a gesture of warning; 
then, lowering the arm, he pointed to the 
place where the road lost itself in the black¬ 
ness of the cedar forest. 

The major understood, and, turning his 
horse, rode back to the little group that had 
followed him and was already moving to the 
rear in fear of his displeasure, and so re¬ 
turned to the head of his command. 


“ Dunning is just ahead there,” he said to 
the captain of his leading company. “ He 
has killed his man, and will have something 

Right patiently they waited, sabers 
drawn, but Dunning did not report. In an 
hour the day broke, and the whole force 
moved cautiously forward, its commander 
not altogether satisfied with his faith in 
Private Dunning. The expedition had 
failed, but something remained to be done. 

In the little open space off the road they 
found the fallen horse. At a right angle 
across the animal’s neck, face upward and 
defiled with a great gout of blood from a 
bullet in the brain, lay the body of Trooper 
Dunning, stiff as a statue, hours dead. 

Examination disclosed abundant evidence 
that within a quarter-hour the cedar forest 
had been occupied by a strong force of 
Confederate infantry—an ambuscade. 


Two Military Executions 


£7 X the spring of the year 1862 
< leneral Knell’s army lay at 
‘ j Nashville, licking itself into 
' A -hape for the campaign which 
f resulted in the victory at Shi- 
J iuh. It was a raw, untrained 
army, although some of its fractions had 
seen hard enough service, with a good deal 
of fighting, in the mountains of Western 
Virginia, and in Kentucky. The war was 
young and soldiering a new industry, im¬ 
perfectly understood by the young Ameri¬ 
can of the period, who found some features 
of it not altogether to his liking. Chief 
among these was that essential part of 
discipline, subordination. To one imbued 
from infancy with the fascinating fallacy 
that all men are bom equal, unquestioning 
submission to authority is not easily mas¬ 
tered, and the American soldier in his “ green 
and salad days” is among the worst known. 
That is how it happened that one of 
Buell’s men, Private John Bennett Greene, 
committed the indiscretion of striking his 
officer. Later in the war he would not 
have done that; like Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek, he would have “seen him damned” 
first. But time for reformation of his mili¬ 
tary manners was denied him: he was 
promptly arrested on complaint of the offi¬ 
cer, tried by court-martial, and sentenced 
to be shot. 


“You might have thrashed me and let it 
go at that,” said the condemned man to the 
complaining witness; “that is what you 
used to do at school, when you were plain 
Will Dudley and I was as good as you. 
Nobody saw me strike you; discipline would 
not have-suffered much.” 

“John Greene, I guess you are right 
about that," said the lieutenant. “ Will you 
forgive me? That is what I came to see you 

There was no reply, and an officer, put¬ 
ting his head in at the door of the guard- 
tent, explained that the time allowed for the 
interview had expired. The next morning, 
when in the presence of the whole brigade 
Private John Greene was shot to death by a 
squad of his comrades, Lieutenant Dudley 
turned his back upon the sorry perform¬ 
ance, and muttered a prayer for mercy in 
which himself was included. 

A few weeks afterward, as Buell’s leading 
division was being ferried over the Ten¬ 
nessee River to assist in succoring Grant’s 
beaten army, night was coming on, black 
and stormy. Through the wreck of battle 
the division moved, inch by inch, in the 
direction of the enemy, who had withdrawn 
a little to reform his lines. But for the 
lightning the darkness was absolute. Never 
for a moment did it cease to rain, and never 
when the thunder did not crack and roar 




were unheard the moans of the wounded 
among whom the men felt their way with 
their feet, and upon whom they stumbled in 
the gloom. The dead were there too—oh, 
there were dead a-plenty. 

In the first faint gray of the morning, 


when the swarming advance had paused to 
resume something of definition as a line of 
battle, and skirmishers had been thrown 
forward, word was passed along to call the 
roll. The first sergeant of Lieutenant 
Dudley’s company stepped to the front and 
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began to name the men in alphabetical 
order. He had no written roll, but a good 
memory. The men answered to their 
names as he ran down the alphabet to G. 

“Gorham.” 

“Here!” 

“ Grayrock.” 

“Here!” 

The sergeant's good memory was affected 
by habit: 

“Here!” 

The response was clear, distinct, unmis¬ 
takable! 

A visible movement, an agitation of the 
entire company front, as from an electric 
shock, attested the startling character of the 
incident. The sergeant paled and paused. 
The captain strode quickly to his side and 
said sharply, 

“Call that name again.” 

Apparently the Society for Psychical 
Research is not first in the field of curiosity 
concerning the Unknown. 

“John Greene." 

“Here!” 

All faces turned in the direction of the 
familiar voice: the two men between whom 


in the order of stature John Greene had 
commonly stood in line squarely confronted 
each other. 

“ Once more,” commanded the inexorable 
investigator, and once more came—a trifle 
tremulously—the name of the dead man: 

“John Bennett Greene.” 

“Here!” 

At that instant a single rifle-shot rang out 
from the obscurity away to the front be¬ 
yond the skirmish-line, followed, almost 
attended, by the savage hiss of an approach¬ 
ing bullet, which, passing overhead, struck 
audibly, punctuating as with a full stop the 
captain’s exclamation, “ What the devil 
does it mean?” 

Lieutenant Dudley pushed through the 
ranks from his place in the rear. 

“It means this,” he said, throwing open 
his coat and displaying a visibly broadening 
stain of crimson on bis breast. His knees 
gave way; he fell awkwardly and lay dead. 

A little later the regiment was ordered out 
of line to relieve the congested front, and 
through some misplay in the game of battle 
was not again under fire. Nor did John 
Greene, expert in military executions, ever 
again signify his presence at one. 
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The Moonlit Road 

By Ambrose Bierce 

llluonid by CHARLES B FALLS 


1 STATEMENT OF JOHN HETMAN. JR 

H educated, and of sound 

valued by those having 
them and coveted by 
those who have them not—I sometimes 
think that I should be less unhappy if they 
had been denied me, for then the contrast 
between my outer and my inner life would 
not be continually claiming a painful atten¬ 
tion. In the stress of privation and the 
need of effort I might sometimes forget the 
somber secret ever baffling the conjecture 
that it compels. 

I am the only child of my parents, John 
andJuliaHetman. The onewas a well-to-do 
country gentleman, the other a beautiful 
and accomplished woman to whom he was 
passionately attached with what I now know 
to have been a jealous and exacting devo¬ 
tion. The family home was a few miles 
outside Nashville, Tennessee, a large, ir¬ 
regularly built dwelling of no particular 
order of architecture, a little way off the 
road, in a park of trees and shrubbery. At 
the time of which I write I was nineteen 
years old. a student at Yale. 

One day I received a telegram from my 
father of such urgency that in compliance 
with its unexplained demand I left at once 
for home. At the railway station in Nash¬ 
ville a distant relative awaited me to apprise 
me of the reason for my recall: my mother 
had been barbarously murdered—why and 
by whom none could conjecture. My 
father had gone to Nashville, intendingto 
return the next afternoon. Something pre¬ 
vented his accomplishing the business in 
hand, so he returned on the same night, 
arriving just before the dawn. 

In his testimony before the coroner he 
explained that, having no latchkey and not 


caring to disturb the sleeping sen-ants, he 
had, with no clearly defined intention, gone 
round to the rear of the house. As he 
turned an angle of the building, he heard a 
sound as of a door gently closed, and saw in 
the darkness indistinctly the figure of a 
man, which instantly disappeared among 
the trees of the lawn. A hasty pursuit and 
brief search of the grounds, in the belief that 
the trespasser was some one secretly visiting 
a servant, proving fruitless, he entered at 
the unlocked door and mounted the stairs to 
my mother’s chamber. Its door was open, 
and he, stepping into black darkness, fell 
headlong over some heavy object on the 
floor. I may spare myself the details; it 
was my poor mother, dead of strangulation 
bv human hands! 

Nothing had been taken from the house, 
the servants had heard no sound, and ex¬ 
cepting those terrible finger-marks upon the 
ilead woman’s throat—dear God! that I 
might forget them!—no trace of the assassin 
was ever found. 

I gave up my studies and remained with 
my father, who, naturally, was greatly 
changed. Always of a silent, saturnine dis¬ 
position, he now fell into so deep a dejection 
that nothing could hold his attention, yet 
anything—a footfall, the sudden closing of 
a door—aroused in him a fitful interest— 
one might have called it an apprehension. 
At any small surprise of the senses he 
would start visibly and sometimes turn pale, 
then relapse into a melancholy apathy 
deeper than before. I suppose he was 
what is called a “nervous wreck.” As for 
me, I was younger then than now—there is 
much in that. Youth is Gilead, in which is 
balm for every wound. Ah, that I might 
again dwell in that enchanted land! Un¬ 
acquainted with grief, I knew not how to ap¬ 
praise my bereavement; I could not rightly 
estimate the strength and terror of the stroke. 

One night, a few months after the dread¬ 
ful event, mv father and I walked home 
from the city. The full moon was only 




HARDLY HAD MY SHAKING HAND FOUND THE DOOR-KNOB WHEN—MERCIFUL HEAVEN I—I HEARD 
IT RETURNING 


about three hours above the horizon, but 
the entire countryside had the solemn still¬ 
ness of a summer midnight; our footfalls 
and the ceaseless song of die katydids were 
the only sounds aloof. Black shadows of 
bordering trees lay athwart the road, which, 
in the short reaches between, gleamed a 
ghostly white. As we approached the gate 
to our dwelling, whose front was in shadow, 
and in which no light shone, my father sud¬ 
denly stopped and clutched my arm, saying, 
hardly above his breath: 

"God! God! what is that?” 

“I hear nothing,” I replied. 

‘‘But see—see!” he said, pointing along 
the road, directly ahead. 


I said: “Nothingis there. Come, father, 
let us go in—you are ill.” 

He had released my arm and was standing 
rigid and motionless in the center of the 
illuminated roadway, staring like one 
bereft of sense. His face in the moonlight 
showed a pallor and fixity inexpressibly dis¬ 
tressing. I pulled gently at his sleeve, but 
he had forgotten my existence. Presently 
he began to retire backward, step by step, 
never for an instant removing his eyes from 
what he saw, or thought he saw. I turned 
half round to follow, but stood irresolute. 
I do not recall any feeling of fear, unless a 
sudden chill was its physical manifestation. 
It seemed as if an icy wind had touched my 
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face and enfolded my body from head to 
foot; I could feel the stir of it in my hair. 

At that moment my attention was drawn 
to a light that suddenly streamed from an 
upper window of the house: one of the ser¬ 
vants, awakened by what mysterious pre¬ 
monition of evil who can say, and in obedi¬ 
ence to an impulse that she was never able 
to name, had lit a lamp. When I turned 
to look for my father he was gone, and in all 
the years that have passed no whisper of his 
fate has come across the borderland of con¬ 
jecture from the realm of the unknown. 

II.-STATEMENT OP CASPAR GRATTAN 

To-day I am said to live; to-morrow, here 
in this room, will lie a senseless shape of 
clay that all too long was I. And if anyone 
lift the cloth from the face of that unpleas¬ 
ant thing, it will be in gratification of a mere 
morbid curiosity. Some, doubtless, will go 
farther and inquire, “Who was he?” In 
this writing I supply the only answer that I 
am able to make—Caspar Grattan. Surely, 
that should be enough; it has served my 
small need for more than twenty years of a 
life of unknown length. True, I gave it to 
myself, but lacking another I had the right. 
In this world one must have a name; it 
prevents confusion, even when it does not 
establish identity. Some, though, are 
known by numbers, which also seem inade¬ 
quate distinctions. 

One day I was passing along a street of 
a city, far from here, when I met two men 
similarly clad, one of whom, half pausing 
and looking curiously into my face, said 
to his companion, "That chap looks like 
767.” Something in the number seemed 
familiar and horrible. Moved by an un¬ 
controllable impulse, I sprang into a side 
street and ran until I fell exhausted in a 
country lane. 

I have never forgotten that number, and 
always it comes to memory attended by gib¬ 
bering obscenity, peals of joyless laughter, 
the clang of iron doors. So I say a name, 
even if self-bestowed, is better than a num¬ 
ber. In the register of the potter’s field I 
shall soon have both. What wealth I 

Of him who shall find this paper I must 
beg a little consideration. It is not the his¬ 
tory of my life; the knowledge to write that 
is denied me. This is only a record of 
broken and apparently unrelated mem¬ 
ories, some of them distinct and sequent, 


like brilliant beads upon a thread, others 
remote and strange, having the character 
of crimson dreams with interspaces blank 
and black—witch-fires glowing still and red 
in a great desolation. 

Standing upon the shore of eternity, I 
turn for a last look landward over the course 
by which I came. There are twenty years 
of footprints fairly distinct, the impressions 
of bleeding feet. They lead through pov¬ 
erty and pain, devious and unsure, as of one 
staggering beneath a burden— 

“ Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow.” 

Ah, the poet’s prophecy of Me—how 
admirable, how dreadfully admirable! 

Backward beyond the beginning of this 
via dolorosa —this epic of suffering with 
episodes of sin—I see nothing clearly: it 
comes out of a cloud. I know that it spans 
only twenty years, yet I am an old man. 

One does not remember one’s birth—one 
has to be told. But with me it was different; 
life came to me full-handed and dowered 
me with all my faculties and powers. Of a 
previous existence I know no more than 
others, for all have stammering intimations 
that may be memories and may be dreams. 
I know only that my first consciousness was 
of maturity in body and mind—a conscious¬ 
ness accepted without surprise or conjecture. 
I merely found myself walking in a forest, 
half-clad, footsore, unutterably weary and 
hungry. Seeing a farmhouse, I approached 
and asked for food, which was given me by 
one who inquired my name. I did not 
know, yet knew that all had names. Greatly 
embarrassed, I retired and, night coming 
on, lay down in the forest and slept. 

The next day I entered a large town 
which I shall not name. Nor shall I re¬ 
count further incidents of the life that is now 
to end—a life of wandering, always and 
everywhere haunted by an overmastering 
sense of crime in punishment of wrong, and 
of terror in punishment of crime. Let me 
see if I can reduce it to narrative. 

I seem once to have lived near a great 
city, a prosperous planter, married to a 
woman whom I loved and suspected. We 
had, it sometimes seems, one child, a youth 
of brilliant parts and promise. He is at all 
times a vague figure, never clearly drawn, 
frequently altogether out of the picture. 

One luckless day it occurred to me to test 
my wife’s fidelity in a vulgar, commonplace 
way familiar to everyone who has acquaint¬ 
ance with the literature of fact and fiction. 
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I went to the city, telling my wife that I 
should be absent until the following after¬ 
noon. But I returned before daybreak and 
went to the rear of the house, purposing to 
enter by a door with which I had secretly 
so tampered that it would seem to lock, yet 
not actually fasten. As I approached it, I 
heard it gently open and close, and saw a 
man steal away into the darkness. With 
murder in my heart, I sprang after him, but 
he had vanished without even the bad luck 
of identification. 

Crazed with jealousy and rage, blind and 
bestial with all the elemental passions of in¬ 
sulted manhood, I entered the house and 
sprang up the stairs to the door of my wife’s 
chamber. It was closed, but having tam¬ 
pered with its lock also, I easily entered, and 
despite the black darkness soon stood by 
the side of her bed. My groping hands 
told me that, although disarranged, it was 
unoccupied. 

“ She is below,” I thought, “ and terrified 
by my entrance has evaded me in the hall.” 

With the purpose of seeking her, I turned 
to leave the room, but took a wrong direc¬ 
tion—the right one. My foot stmck her, 
cowering in a comer of the room. In¬ 
stantly my hands were at her throat, stifling 
a shriek, my knees were upon her struggling 
body, and there in the darkness, without a 
word of accusation or reproach, I strangled 
her till she died! 

There ends the dream. I have related 
it in the past tense, but the present would be 
the fitter form, for again and again the 
somber tragedy reenacts itself in my con¬ 
sciousness-over and over I lay the plan, I 
suffer the confirmation, I redress the wrong. 
Then all is blank, and afterward the rains 
beat against the grimy window-panes, or 
the snows fall upon my scant attire, the 
wheels rattle in the squalid streets where 
my life lies in poverty and mean employ¬ 
ment. If there is ever sunshine, I do not 
recall it; if there are birds, they do not sing. 

There is another dream, another vision of 
the night. I stand among the shadows in a 
moonlit road. I am conscious of another 
presence, but whose I cannot rightly deter¬ 
mine. In the shadow of a great dwelling I 
catch the gleam of white garments; then the 
figure of a woman confronts me in the road 
—my murdered wife! There is death in 
the face; there are marks upon the throat. 
The eyes are fixed on mine with an infinite 
gravity which is not reproach, nor hate, nor 


menace, nor anything less terrible than 
recognition. Before this awful apparition 
I retire in terror—a terror that is upon me 
as I write. I can no longer rightly shape 
the words. See! they- 

Now I am calm, but truly there was no 
more to tell: the incident ends where it 
began—in darkness and in doubt. 

Yes, I am again in control of myself, “ the 
captain of my soul.” But that is not res¬ 
pite; it is another stage and phase of ex¬ 
piation. My penance, constant in degree, 
is mutable in kind: one of its variants is 
tranquillity. After all, it is only a life- 
sentence. " To hell for life ”—that is a fool 
penalty: the culprit chooses the duration of 
his punishment. To-day my term expires. 

To each and all, the peace that was not 


111.—STATEMENT OF THE LATE JULIA HETMAN 
THROUGH THE MEDIUM BAYROLLES 

I had retired early and fallen almost im¬ 
mediately into a dreamless sleep, from 
which I awoke with that vague, indefinable 
sense of peril which is, I think, a common 
experience in that other, earlier life. Of 
its unmeaning character, too, I was en¬ 
tirely persuaded, yet that did not banish it. 
My husband was away from home; the ser¬ 
vants slept in another part of the house. 
But these were familiar conditions; they 
had never before distressed me. Neverthe¬ 
less, the strange terror grew so insupportable 
that, conquering my reluctance to move, I 
sat up and lit the lamp at my bedside. Con¬ 
trary to my expectation, this gave me no 
relief; the light seemed rather an added 
danger, for I reflected that it would shine 
out under the door, disclosing my presence 
to whatever evil thing might lurk outside. 
You that are still in the flesh, subject to 
horrors of the imagination, think what a 
monstrous fear that must be which seeks in 
darkness security from malevolent exist¬ 
ences of the night. That is to spring to 
close quarters with an unseen enemy—the 
strategy of despair! 

Extinguishing the lamp, I pulled the bed¬ 
clothing about my head and lay trembling 
and silent, unable to shriek, forgetful to 
pray. In this pitiable state I must have 
lain for what you call hours—with us there 
are no hours, there is no time. 

At last it came—a soft, irregular sound 
of footfalls on the stairs! They were 
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slow, hesitant, uncertain, as of some¬ 
thing that did not see its way; to my dis¬ 
ordered reason all the more terrifying for 
that, as the approach of some blind and 
mindless malevolence to which is no appeal. 
I even thought that I must have left the hall 
lamp burning and the groping of this crea¬ 
ture proved it a monster of the night. This 
was foolish and inconsistent with my pre¬ 
vious dread of the light, but what would you 
have? Fear has no brains; it is an idiot. 
The dismal witness that it bears and the 
coward counsel that it whispers are unre¬ 
lated. We know this well, we who have 
passed into the Realm of Terror, who 
skulk in eternal dusk among the scenes of 
our former lives, invisible even to ourselves 
and one another, yet hiding forlorn in lonely 
places; yearning for speech with our loved 
ones, yet dumb, and as fearful of them as 
they of us. Sometimes the disability is re¬ 
moved, the law suspended: by the deathless 
power of love or hate we break the spell— 
we are seen by those whom we would warn, 
console, or punish. What form we seem to 
them to bear we know not; we know only 
that we terrify even those whom we most 
wish to comfort and from whom we most 
crave tenderness and sympathy. 

Forgive, I pray you, this inconsequent 
digression by what was once a woman. 
You who consult us in this imperfect way— 
you do not understand. You ask foolish 
questions about things unknown and things 
forbidden. Much that we know and could 
impart in our speech is meaningless in 
yours. We must communicate with you 
through a stammering intelligence in that 
small fraction of our language that you 
yourselves can speak. You think that we 
are of another world. No, we have knowl¬ 
edge of no world but yours, though for us it 
holds no sunlight, no warmth, no music, no 
laughter, no song of birds, nor any compan¬ 
ionship. O God! what a thing it is to be a 
ghost, cowering and shivering in an altered 
world, a prey to apprehension and despair! 

No, I did not die of fright: the Thing 
turned and went away. I heard it go down 
the stairs, hurriedly, I thought, as if itself in 
sudden fear. Then I rose to call for help. 
Hardly had my shakin g hand found the 
door-knob when — merciful heaven!—I 
heard it returning. Its footfalls as it re¬ 
mounted the stairs were rapid, heavy, and 
loud; they shook the house. I fled to an 
angle of the wall and crouched upon the 


floor. I tried to pray. I tried to call the 
name of my dear husband. Then I heard 
the door thrown open. There was an inter¬ 
val of unconsciousness, and when I revived 
I felt a strangling clutch upon my throat— 
felt my arms feebly beating against some¬ 
thing that bore me backward—felt my 
tongue thrusting itself from between my 
teeth! And then I passed into this life. 

No, I have no knowledge of what it was. 
The sum of what we knew at death is the 
measure of what we know afterward of all 
that went before. Of this existence we 
know many things, but no new light falls 
upon any page of that; in memory is written 
all of it that we can read. Here are no 
heights of truth overlooking the confused 
landscape of that dubitable domain. We 
still dwell in the Valley of the Shadow, lurk 
in its desolate places, peering from brambles 
and thickets at its mad, malign inhabitants. 
How should we have new knowledge of that 
fading past? 

What I am about to relate happened on a 
night. We know when it is night, for then 
you retire to your houses and we can ven¬ 
ture from our places of concealment to move 
unafraid about our old homes, to look in at 
the windows, even to enter and gaze upon 
your faces as you sleep. For weeks I had 
lingered near the dwelling where I had been 
so cruelly changed to what I am, as we do 
while any that we love or hate remain. 
Vainly I had sought some method of mani¬ 
festation, some way to make my continued 
existence and my great love and poignant 
pity understood by my husband and son. 
Always if they slept they would wake, or if 
in my desperation I dared approach them 
when they were awake, would turn toward 
me the terrible eyes of the living, frightening 
me by the glances that I sought from the pur¬ 
pose that I held. 

On this night I had searched for them 
without success, and fearing to find them; 
they were nowhere in the house, nor about 
the moonlit lawn. For, although the sun is 
lost to us forever, the moon, full-orbed or 
slender, remains to us. Sometimes it 
shines by night, sometimes by day, but 
always it rises and sets, as in that other life. 
I left the lawn and moved in the white light 
and silence along the road, aimless and sor¬ 
rowing. Suddenly I heard the voice of my 
poor husband in exclamations of astonish¬ 
ment, with that of my son in reassurance 
and dissuasion; and there in the shadow of a 




group of trees they stood—near, so near! 
Their faces were toward me, the eyes of the 
elder man fixed upon mine. He saw me— 
at last, at last, he saw me! In the con¬ 
sciousness of that, my terror fled as a cruel 
dream. The death-spell was broken: Love 
had conquered Law. Mad with exultation 
I shouted—I must have shouted. “ He sees, 
he sees: he will understand!” Then, con¬ 
trolling myself, I moved forward, smiling 
and consciously beautiful, to offer myself to 
his arms, to comfort him with endearments, 


and, with my son’s hand in mine, to speak 
words that should restore the broken bonds 
between the living and the dead. 

Alas! alas! his face went white with fear, 
his eyes were as those of a hunted animal. 
He backed away from me, as I advanced, 
and at Last turned and fled into the wood— 
whither, it is not given to me to know. 

To my poor toy, left doubly desolate, I 
have never been able to impart a sense of 
my presence. Soon he, too, must pass to 
the Invisible and be lost to me forever. 
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from his heart. He exuded health, and 
to his patients he was the living symbol of 
optimism, the soul of good cheer. No one 
could remain ill very long under his 
skillful care; in thirty-one years of daily 
practice he had had less than half a score 
of patients whose ailments had reached 
beyond his power of healing. But now 
there was a solemn shade on his ruddy old 
mask and an unquiet look in his eye. Evi¬ 
dently he Ijelieved me to l>e asleep, which, 
indeed, I should have tx>en after the ex¬ 
hausting physical examination I had just 
endured at his hands. 

From mv vantage-point beneath the 
coverlet of the lied, I saw and heard every¬ 
thing which transpired about me—saw and 
heard too much for my peace of mind. I 
scented danger in the doctor’s unnatural so¬ 
briety of manner. "A badly complicated case 
of appendicitis.” I heard him tell my wife. 

“The devil'." I muttered to myself. 
"Still, I suppose I should lie thankful it 
isn’t something worse." 

“Is it so serious, then?" tremulously 
whispered my wife. 

"Not so serious, little woman, but that 
we’ll have him on his pins again in a week or 
two. But." and he lingered unreasonably 
long on the word, " he will have to undergo 
an operation, and at once." 

Immediately 1 lost interest in my own wel¬ 
fare. Nothing counted after that pronounce¬ 


ment of doom. If they were going to pry me 
open like a can of beef and play hide-and- 
seek with the inner man of me while I lay 
foolishly weak and powerless, there surely 
was no further use for life. In my own mind 
I was already coffined. Always I had en¬ 
tertained a' robust horror of the knife. I 
owned to a fixed theory that a certain large 
percentage of sick men and women went 
down into premature graves, butchered on 
the surgeon's table. 

My mental discomfiture was as poignant 
us my physical pain was intense when, after 
u night of fever and fantastic dreams, I 
awoke next morning to realize that all prepa¬ 
rations for removing me to the hospital had 
been made. I was actually on my way to 
the block, there to be man-hardled and cut 
up for the crime of having a wilful vermi¬ 
form appendix. 

After a hideous nightmare of a ride to the 
hospital in a stuffy, jolting cab, and but a 
brief rest upon arriving there, 1 eventually 
found myself, like a trussed chicken on a 
platter, laid nut upon a slablike table 
bristling with thumb-screws and brass till¬ 
ing devices; it was not unlike one of those 
torture-racks used in a remoter day for 
victims less innocent, perhaps, than myself. 
The grouj) of young doctors gathered about 
my prostrate form seemed to lie very jocular 
indeed over my helplessness, perhaps my ap¬ 
proaching death. They had absolutely no 
sense of the importance of the moment as I 
fell it. 

" It will be over in a jiffy, ” said one of my 
smiling assassins, a spectacled chap with a 
blond Ixxird, as he adjusted a cone-shaped 
something over my face. I was inhaling 
ether, and there was no backing out of it 
now. The ordeal was on. I felt myself slid- 
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ing out of the world, slipping the harness of 
life, gliding with terrible swiftness down an 
interminable chute. Faster and faster I 
sped along the endless death-slide. Then I 
rebelled. I tried to dutch the sides of the 
chute, grabbed ineffectually at the polished, 
unyielding surface under me, and vainly dug 
my heels into it. I realized that my struggles 
were useless—the far-away confusion of 
voices convinced me of that. Something 
seemed to tug at my vitals, and there was a 
dim consciousness of pain, but this I lightly 
laughed away, for I suddenly became aware 
that // tvas iidI my puin, but belonged to 
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some one else—to the blond assassin who 
called himself a surgeon, to the uniformed 
attendant at the door, to the colored porter 
whom we had passed in the corridor, to the 
white-capped nurse with the violet eyes. 
The pain was there in my side—oh, yes, 
there was no doubt of that, but some one 
else jell it. It was a huge joke, and I knew I 
was the only person in the whole great uni¬ 
verse that could appreciate or even under- 

Then the desire to rise from my uncom¬ 
fortable position on the operating-table came 
upon me with compelling force. I knew I 






was required to lie perfectly quiet, l>ut I 
seemed to be alone in the midst of an all- 
enveloping white vapor. You may imagine 
my astonishment when I found the task of 
rising from the slab no more difficult than 
getting out of a chair. 

After stretching myself to loosen up my 
joints I started across what I supposed was 
the floor of the ojtcrating-chamlier. It was a 
strange sensation to come suddenly to the end 
of the floor, and peering over the edge, to see 
a sheer drop of some fifty feet or more to the 
level of what seemed to be the story below. 
I could not quite bring my reason to focus 
true on the situation. I had only the con¬ 
sciousness of an enormous human counte¬ 
nance with a huge blond beard peering at 
me from out a vast impenetrable whiteness, 
a fog of infinity. 1 tried to shake off the 
foolish illusion, but it would not be shaken. 
Then I lost reason completely, tossed dis¬ 
cretion to the winds, and made a plunge into 
space over the edge of the floor, down, 
down, down! 

Did you ever fall from a great height ? 
Probably not; it is not a popular pastime. 
But if you have, you will recognize the sen¬ 


sation of passing swiftly through a tube of 
rapidly solidifying air—air that envelops 
you and shrieks in your cars as it folds you 
tighter and tighter in its embrace. S'ou 
have only one thought while you arc falling 
—you wonder how soon you will strike the 
bottom of the impalpable air-tube. 

It came almost at the moment the ques¬ 
tion formed itself in my mind. I felt the 
heavy jar of my body when it came in violent 
contact with the ground, and wondered how 
much of me was left unbroken. It is a 
strange fact but a true one that I escaped 
unharmed. I had struck upon a mound of 
something soft and yielding—something like 
a mountain of piled-up linen, if you can 
imagine such a thing. I struggled out of 
the folds of the yielding mass, and finally 
reached the floor. 

I do not know how the realization was 
brought home to me, nor what inspired me to 
see the truth as it was, but all at once I knew 
I was not of normal proportions. I had 
shrunk into a man of incredible diminu¬ 
tiveness. I was standing beside the walk¬ 
ing-stick of one of the hospital inspectors, 
and I recognized the cane immediately from 
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the peculiar wood of which it was made. It 
now towered above my head like an attenu¬ 
ated Eiffel Tower, but it enabled me to 
gage my height, and I discovered that I 
stood from the ground but little higher than 
the ferrule. / was one inch tallI I do not 
think I ever harbored any foolish notions 
about my own importance in the world. The 
entire human race is but a mere swarm of 
ants crawling about on the little terrestrial 
golf-ball we call the earth. But to find one¬ 
self suddenly reduced to the dimensions of a 
healthy grasshopper, without that creature’s 
splendid mechanism for locomotion, is to 
feel small indeed. I brought all of my 
philosophy to bear on the situation, how¬ 
ever, consoling myself with the thought that 
there were other living and useful creatures 
still smaller than myself, and set out to seek 
further adventures. 

Everything now took on an interesting 
and unusual appearance; the most common 
objects of daily life assumed the appearance 
of gigantic curiosities. A medicine-case 


looked to me like a big house of eccentric 
architecture; a dust-heap in a corner of the 
great room swarmed with infinitesimal bits 
of animal life which, I was sure, could not 
l>e discerned by the eye of a normal man. 

One thing reconciled me to my strange 
predicament—I was free to go wheresoever 
I pleased, without let or hindrance. 1 stood 
for a moment in the shadow of a porcelain 
basin which rested on the floor, and watched 
with zest the passing of several pairs of giant 
legs. It gave me a peculiar sensation to see 
first one huge foot and a trousered leg rise 
high in the air and swing over the floor with 
the force of a flying mountain, to lie imme¬ 
diately followed by the other leg performing 
a like miracle. And when a human foot 
came down upon the floor, it was like a 
crash of thunder in my Lilliputian ear¬ 
drums. Mv curiosity in this novel exhibi¬ 
tion of walking came near costing me my 
life. I had ventured out from the safe 
shelter of a chair-leg to pass under a distant 
table, when from another part of the room a 
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man started hurriedly in my direction, walk¬ 
ing with long strides. Run as I might, the 
monster feet came crashing toward me, nor 
could I find any convenient object near at 
hand under which to dodge. In an instant 
1 saw the shadow of an enormous foot and 
felt a rush of air. Instinctively I dropped 
to the floor and flattened out upon it. The 
great mass of creaking leather passed com¬ 
pletely over me. I escaped being crushed 
into pulp only because the heel and sole of 
the Urobdingnagian boot had struck the 
floor directly in front and back of me and 1 


I finally made out to be a common derby 
hat turned brim uppermost on the table. Up 
the curving side of the hat I clambered, dig¬ 
ging toes and fingers into the yielding felt, 
and swung safely over the brim. Carefully 
1 crawled to the edge of the inner rim anil 
peered down into the abyss. It was like 
looking into the mouth of a crater—a 
yawning chasm of darkness, to fall into 
which meant at least a broken neck. I lost 
no time in getting back to the more solid 
footing of the table-top. 

Walking a few paces, 1 was presently con- 



sprawled in the hollow of the sole which 
arched for an instant above. 

The passing of mv recent danger had no 
further effect, when I was fully recovered, 
than to embolden me to test mv diminutive 
powers. Accordingly I essayed the climb¬ 
ing of a table-leg which loomed in my path 
like the trunk of a California redwood. How 
I reached the top 1 scarcely know, but reach 
it I did. The wood of the table was far 
rougher on the surface than it probably 
appeared in the eyes of ordinary mortals. I 
rememlier that for some space of time I 
hung perilously upon the table's edge like 
one swinging from the ledge of a sheer 
mountain face. When I gained the top my 
curiosity led me to a big, black object which 


fronted with a huge, round object covered 
with glistening yellow excrescences like 
polished knobs of brass. On the other side 
of the giant ball was a case-knife of the 
kitchen or tool-box variety, and this seemed 
as large as a steel girder. The great sphere 
I recognized after closer scrutiny as an 

Noticing a champagne-glass standing like 
a Crystal Palace some distance away, I made 
for it and wondered if it were possible to 
scale its slippery sides. No sooner the 
thought than I threw aside my coat and 
made an attempt to reach the edge. After 
many discouraging efforts, I at last grasped 
the smooth, round brim at the top and sat 
astride of it, balancing in mid-air. For 











some purpuse the glass had been filled with 
water; it had the appearance of a rather 
muddy lake as seen from my uncertain 
perch. How it happened I never precisely 
knew, but of a sudden I was floundering 
around in this sluggish pool, more wet than 
frightened. I think 1 was blown into the 
water by the onrush of air from a near-by 
door that had been flung open. I struck out 
for a side of the glass, swimming valiantly 
enough, but finding it more difficult with 
each attempt to get a firm hold on the sli|>- 
perv side. Suffice it to say that, like a 
drenched rat, I finally' made mv way from 
what threatened to lie a watery tomb. 

Since I seemed dimmed to hairbreadth 
escapes that day, I no longer shrank from 
any object, no matter how unfamiliar or re¬ 


pulsive a front it presented to my new line of 
vision. Naturally, therefore, when I saw at 
a far comer of the table an ugly mass of dark 
stuff belching fire and smoke at one end, 
which end projected out into space, I di¬ 
rected my steps toward it. The extreme 
point opposite that which was aflame had 
evidently been saturated with water and then 
beaten and hacked at until it was shredded 
and pulpy. The object, T found, when I 
had trawled up its crackling side and- sat 
on the top, was of cylindrical form and 
exuded a pungent odor. Near the burning 
end I gazed over into a crumbling formation 
of hot ashes from which arose the most 
stifling fumes. The odor I recognized at 
once—it was a cigar and, I am frank to say, 
not a very good one. Indeed, I remem- 
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bered it as one of my own cigars which, in 
my former state, I had left upon the table- 
edge on my way into the surgeon’s hands. 
The odor was so nauseous and the smoke so 
rank that I decided if I were |iermiited by- 
kind Providence to grow up again and 
mingle with my fellows I would change the 
brand or quit smoking. 

After a long rest I slid down from the 
table and, seeing an open door, crawled oyer 
the sill and traveled through a long hall into 
another room. 

Near by was the elaborately caned pilas¬ 
ter of an upright piano. This 1 climbed 
quite easily. 1 recognized the huge white 
and black keys, though the latter had every 
aspect of covered scows uniformly anchored 
in a sea of frozen ivory. By jumping vigor 
ously upon the keys I found that I could 


produce a fine rumble of sound away back 
somewhere in the cavernous black box. 

While I was thus amusing myself 1 heard 
a swish of feminine skirts and clambered off 
the keyboard hehind the drop cover where I 
might safely view the plum]) woman-giant 
who came straight toward the piano. Seat 
ing herself, she stntck a vibrant chord upon 
the keys, which nearly split my ears. It was 
like a clap of thunder intermingled with the 
varied shrieks of a dozen sirens. I knew 
the awful vibrations would kill me if 1 did 
not esi a|ie at once, and I made a headlong 
dash down the end of the keybourd. I fully 
expected to hear a woman’s shriek of fear, 
but my fair pianist must have l>een too much 
engrossed in her music-making to see me. 

After landing un the carpet, panting und 
disheveled. I scurried over the door-sill and 
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out in the long hall. Keeping dose to the 
wall, I groped my way to the front door of 
the hospital, which had been left ajar by a 
careless attendant, and in a few fearful 
minutes was out in the open. Dropping 
from stone step to stone step down the broad 
front stoop, I soon found myself on the side¬ 
walk, and moved toward the curb. As I 
stood speculating upon the size of the pav¬ 
ing-blocks, there descended upon me out of 
nowhere, it seemed, a tornado that lifted me 
off my feet and flung me headlong to the 
pavement 1 had barely time to catch sight 
of two enormous wheels, rublier-tired and 
revolving with lightning rapidity, and I 
knew that I hail been caught in the breeze 
and dust of a passing motor car. Surely 
the street was no place for me if 1 valued the 
tiny spark of life that was mine, and I ran 
for a small restaurant down the street. 

The pangs of hunger were keen within me 
when I reached the restaurant door, and the 
smell of food, though overpowering, was 
good in my nostrils. The place was one of 
the cheapest and of uncleanly character. I 
saw a hulking (ierman drayman at a table 
near the kitchen entrance; he was eating 
something soft with a spoon, half closing his 
eves with each satisfying mouthful. Clam¬ 


bering up the leg of his tabic, I reached the 
edge of his platter and leaned forward to 
taste some of the mushy Uxid with which he 
was gorging himself, when my foot slipped 
and into the slimy mess, heels over head, 1 
plunged. At the \ery moment I tumbled 
the hungry Teuton thrust his spoon into 
his food just under me, and I felt myself 
lifted swiftly into the air. Before 1 could 
realize my position, the man’s wide-open 
mouth ga|>ed before me. I felt his hot 
breath beating down upon me, saw his fang¬ 
like teeth, and shrieked aloud in a soul¬ 
gripping agony of terror when- 

" He will be as sound as a dollar in a few 
days,” said the blond-bearded surgeon. " A 
very easy and successful operation, ” he con¬ 
tinued. " Put him to bed and keep him 
quiet. The ether may leave a slight head¬ 
ache, but otherwise he’s as good as new. ” 

I saw' my wife’s brightening face (lending 
above me. "Oh. Bob! I’m .to glad it’s all 
over," she exclaimed, with a little whimper 
in her voice. 

“ So am 1, girlie, ” I replied feebly. “ I 
wouldn’t go through another such experi¬ 
ence for twenty troublesome vermiform 
appendixes." 






